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PREFACE 



The Greek text in this volume is based on the 
recension of Schanz : a certain number of emenda- 
tions by other scholars have been adopted, and 
these are noted as they occur. 

The special introductions are intended merely to 
prepare the reader for the general character and 
purpose of each dialogue. 

W. R. M. Lamb. 
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GENERAL INTRODUCTION 



Plato was born in 427 B.C. of Athenian parents who 
could provide him with the best education of the 
day, and ample means and leisure throughout his life. 
He came to manhood in the dismal close of the 
Peloponnesian War, when Aristophanes was at the 
height of his success, and Sophocles and Euripides 
had produced their last plays. As a boy he doubtless 
heard the lectures of Gorgias, Protagoras, and other 
sophists, and his early bent seems to have been 
towards poetry. But his intelligence was too pro- 
gressive to rest in the agnostic position on which 
the sophistic culture was based. A century before, 
Heracleitus had declared knowledge to be impossible, 
because the objects of sense are continually changing ; 
yet now a certain Cratylus was trying to build a 
theory of knowledge over the assertion of flux, by 
developing some hints let fall by its oracular author 
about the truth contained in names. From this 
influence Plato passed into contact with Socrates, 
whose character and gifts have left a singular impress 
on the thought of mankind. This effect is almost 
wholly due to Plato's applications and extensions of 
vol. iv a 2 ix 
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his master's thought ; since, fortunately for us, the 
pupil not only became a teacher in his turn, but 
brought his artistic genius into play, and composed 
the memorials of philosophic talk which we know 
as the Dialogues. Xenophon, Antisthenes, and 
Aeschines were other disciples of Socrates who drew 
similar sketches of his teaching : the suggestion 
came from the " mimes " of the Syracusan Sophron, 
— realistic studies of conversation between ordinary 
types of character. As Plato became more engrossed 
in the Socratic speculations, this artistic impulse 
was strengthened by the desire of recording each 
definite stage of thought as a basis for new discussion 
and advance. 

When Plato was twenty years old, Socrates was 
over sixty, and had long been notorious in Athens 
for his peculiar kind of sophistry. In the Pkaedo he 
tells how he tried, in his youth, the current scientific 
explanations of the universe, and found them full of 
puzzles. He then met with the theory of Anax- 
agoras,— that the cause of everything is " mind." 
This was more promising : but it led nowhere after 
all, since it failed to rise above the conception of 
physical energy ; this " mind " showed no intelligent 
aim. Disappointed of an assurance that the universe 
works for the best, Socrates betook himself to the 
plan of making definitions of " beautiful," " good," 
" large," and so on, as qualities observed in the several 
classes of beautiful, good and large material things, 
and then employing these propositions, if they 
x 
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appeared to be sound, for the erection of higher 
hypotheses. The point is that he made a new science 
out of a recognized theory of " ideas " or " forms," 
which had come of reflecting on the quality predicated 
when we say " this man is good," and which postu- 
lates some sure reality behind the fleeting objects 
of sense. His " hypothetical " method, familiar to 
mathematicians, attains its full reach and significance 
in the Republic. 

The Pythagoreans who appear in the intimate 
scene of the Phaedo were accustomed to the theory 
of ideas, and were a fit audience for the highest 
reasonings of Socrates on the true nature of life and 
the soul. For some years before the master's death 
(399 b.c.) Plato, if not a member of their circle, was 
often a spell-bound hearer of the " satyr." But 
ordinary Athenians had other views of Socrates, which 
varied according to their age and the extent of their 
acquaintance with him. Aristophanes' burlesque in 
the Clouds (423 b.c) had left a common impression 
not unlike what we have of the King of Laputa. Yet 
the young men who had any frequent speech with 
him in his later years, while they felt there was 
something uncanny about him, found an irresistible 
attraction in his simple manner, his humorous insight 
into their ways and thoughts, and his fervent elo- 
quence on the principles of their actions and careers. 
He kept no school, and took no fees ; he distrusted 
the pretensions of the regular sophists, with whom 
he was carelessly confounded ; moreover, he professed 
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to have no knowledge himself, except so far as to 
know that he was ignorant. The earliest Dialogues, 
such as the Apology, Crito, Euthyphro, Ckarmides, 
Laches and Lysis, show the manner in which he 
performed his ministry. In rousing men, especially 
those whose minds were fresh, to the need of knowing 
themselves, he promoted the authority of the intellect, 
the law of definite individual knowledge, above all 
reason of state or tie of party ; and it is not sur- 
prising that his city, in the effort of recovering her 
political strength, decided to hush such an in- 
convenient voice. He must have foreseen his fate, 
but he continued his work undeterred. 

Though he seems, in his usual talk, to have 
professed no positive doctrine, there were one or 
two beliefs which he frequently declared. Virtue, 
he said, is knowledge ; for each man's good is his 
happiness, and once he knows it clearly, he needs 
must choose to ensue it. Further, this knowledge 
is innate in our minds, and we only need to have it 
awakened and exercised by " dialectic," or a system- 
atic course of question and answer. He also be- 
lieved his mission to be divinely ordained, and 
asserted that his own actions were guided at times 
by the prohibitions of a " spiritual sign." He was 
capable, as we find in the Symposium, of standing in 
rapt meditation at any moment for some time, and 
once for as long as twenty-four hours. 

It is clear that, if he claimed no comprehensive 
theory of existence, and although his ethical reliance 
xii 
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on knowledge, if he never analysed it, leaves him in 
a very crude stage of psychology, his logical and 
mystical suggestions must have led his favourite 
pupils a good way towards a new system of meta- 
physics. These intimates learnt, as they steeped 
their minds in his, and felt the growth of a unique 
affection amid the glow of enlightenment, that 
happiness may be elsewhere than in our dealings 
with the material world, and that the mind has 
prerogatives and duties far above the sphere of civic 
life. 

After the death of Socrates in 399, Plato spent 
some twelve years in study and travel. For the 
first part of this time he was perhaps at Megara, 
where Eucleides, his fellow-student and friend, was 
forming a school of dialectic. Here he may have 
composed some of the six Dialogues already men- 
tioned as recording Socrates* activity in Athens. 
Towards and probably beyond the end of this period, 
in order to present the Socratic method in bolder 
conflict with sophistic education, he wrote the 
Protagoras, Meno, Eutkydemus, and Gorgias. These 
works show a much greater command of dramatic 
and literary art, and a deeper interest in logic. The 
last of them may well be later than 387, the year in 
which, after an all but disastrous attempt to better 
the mind of Dionysius of Syracuse, he returned to 
Athens, and, now forty years of age, founded the 
Academy ; where the memory of his master was to 
be perpetuated by continuing and expanding the 
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Socratic discussions among the elect of the new 
generation. The rivalry of this private college with 
the professional school of Isocrates is discernible 
in the subject and tone of the Gorgias. Plato 
carried on the direction of the Academy till his 
death, at eighty-one, in 346 *, save that half-way 
through this period (367) he accepted the invitation 
of his friend Dion to undertake the instruction of the 
younger Dionysius at Syracuse. The elder tyrant 
had been annoyed by the Socratic freedom of Plato's 
talk : now it was a wayward youth who refused the 
yoke of a systematic training. What that training 
was like we see in the Republic, where true political 
wisdom is approached by an arduous ascent through 
mathematics, logic, and metaphysics. Plato returned, 
with less hopes of obtaining the ideal ruler, to make 
wonderful conquests in the realm of thought. 

The Meno and Gorgias set forth the doctrine that 
knowledge of right is latent in our minds : dialectic, 
not the rhetoric of the schools, is the means of 
eliciting it. The method, as Plato soon perceived, 
must be long and difficult : but he felt a mystical 
rapture over its certainty, which led him to picture 
the immutable " forms " as existing in a world of 
their own. This feeling, and the conviction whence 
it springs — that knowledge is somehow possible, had 
come to the front of his mind when he began to 
know Socrates. Two brilliant compositions, the 
Craiylus and Symposium, display the strength of the 
conviction, and then, the noble fervour of the 
xiv 
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feeling. In the latter of these works, the highest 
powers of imaginative sympathy and eloquence are 
summoned to unveil the sacred vision of absolute 
beauty. The Pkaedo turns the logical theory upon 
the soul, which is seen to enjoy, when freed from 
the body, familiar cognition of the eternal types 
of being. Here Orphic dogma lends its aid to the 
Socratic search for knowledge, while we behold an 
inspiring picture of the philosopher in his hour of 
death. 

With increasing confidence in himself as the 
successor of Socrates, Plato next undertook, in the 
Republic, to show the master meeting his own un- 
satisfied queries on education and politics. We read 
now of a " form " of good to which all thought and 
action aspire, and which, contemplated in itself, will 
explain not merely why justice is better than in- 
justice, but the meaning and aim of everything. 
In order that man may be fully understood, we are 
to view him " writ large " in the organization of an 
ideal state. The scheme of description opens out 
into many subsidiary topics, including three great 
proposals already known to Greece, — the abolition of 
private property, the community of women and 
children, and the civic equality of the sexes. But 
the central subject is the preparation of the philo- 
sopher, through a series of ancillary sciences, for 
dialectic ; so that, once possessed of the supreme 
truth, he may have light for directing his fellow-men. 
As in the Phaedo, the spell of mythical revelation is 
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brought to enhance the discourse of reason. The 
Phaedrus takes up the subject of rhetoric, to lead us 
allegorically into the realm of" ideas," and thence to 
point out a new rhetoric, worthy of the well-trained 
dialectician. We get also a glimpse of the philo- 
sopher's duty of investigating the mutual relations 
of the " forms " to which his study of particular 
things has led him. 

A closer interest in logical method, appearing 
through his delight in imaginative construction, is 
one distinctive mark of this middle stage in Plato's 
teaching. As he passes to the next two Dialogues, 
the Tkeaetetus and Parmenides, he puts off the 
aesthetic rapture, and considers the ideas as cate- 
gories of thought which require co-ordination. The, 
discussion of knowledge in the former makes it 
evident that the Academy was now the meeting- 
place of vigorous minds, some of which were eager 
to urge or hear refuted the doctrines they had 
learnt from other schools of thought ; while the 
arguments are conducted with a critical caution 
very different from the brilliant and often hasty 
zeal of Socrates. The Parmenides corrects an actual 
or possible misconception of the theory of ideas in 
the domain of logic, showing perhaps how Aristotle, 
now a youthful disciple of Plato, found fault with 
the theory as he understood it. The forms are 
viewed in the light of the necessities of thought : 
knowledge is to be attained by a careful practice 
which will raise our minds to the vision of all parti- 
xvi 
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culars in their rightly distinguished and connected 
classes. 

Plato is here at work on his own great problem : — 
If what we know is a single permanent law under 
which a multitude of things are ranged, what is the 
link between the one and the many ? The Sophist 
contains some of his ripest thought on this increas- 
ingly urgent question : his confident advance beyond 
Socratic teaching is indicated by the literary form, 
which hardly disguises the continuous exposition of 
a lecture. We observe an attention to physical 
science, the association of soul, motion, and existence, 
and the comparative study of being and not-being. 
The Politicus returns to the topic of state-government, 
and carries on the process of acquiring perfect 
notions of reality by the classification of things. 
Perhaps we should see in the absolute " mean " 
which is posited as the standard of all arts, business, 
and conduct, a contribution from Aristotle. The 
Philebus, in dealing with pleasure and knowledge, 
dwells further on the correct division and classifica- 
tion required if our reason, as it surely must, is to 
apprehend truth. The method is becoming more 
thorough and more complex, and Plato's hope of 
bringing it to completion is more remote. But he is 
gaining a clearer insight into the problem of unity 
and plurality. 

The magnificent myth of the Timaeus, related 
by a Pythagorean, describes the structure of the 
universe, so as to show how the One manifests 
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itself as the Many. We have here the latest 
reflections of Plato on space, time, soul, and many 
physical matters. In the lengthy treatise of the 
Laws, he addresses himself to the final duty of the 
philosopher as announced in the Republic : a long 
habituation to abstract thought will qualify rather 
than disqualify him for the practical regulation of 
public and private affairs. Attention is fixed once 
more on soul, as the energy of the world and the 
vehicle of our sovereign reason. 

Thus Plato maintains the fixity of the objects of 
knowledge in a great variety of studies, which enlarge 
the compass of Socrates' teaching till it embraces 
enough material for complete systems of logic and 
metaphysics. How far these systems were actually 
worked out in the discussions of the Academy we can 
only surmise from the Dialogues themselves and 
a careful comparison of Aristotle ; whose writings, 
however, have come down to .us in a much less 
perfect state. But it seems probable that, to the 
end, Plato was too fertile in thought to rest content 
with one authoritative body of doctrine. We may 
be able to detect in the Timaeus a tendency to 
view numbers as the real principles of things ; and 
we may conjecture a late-found interest in the 
physical complexion of the world. As a true artist, 
with a keen sense of the beauty and stir of life, 
Plato had this interest, in a notable degree, through- 
out : but in speaking of his enthusiasm for science 
we must regard him rather as a great inventor of 
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sciences than as what we should now call a scientist. 
This is giving him a splendid name, which few men 
have earned. Some of his inventions may be un- 
realizable, but it is hard to find one that is certainly 
futile. There are flaws in his arguments : to state 
them clearly and fairly is to win the privilege of 
taking part in a discussion at the Academy. 

W. R. M. Lamb. 



[Note.— Each of the Dialogues is a self-contained ichole. 
The order in xchich they hare hem mentioned in this Introduc- 
tion is that which agrees best in the main with modem vieirs 
of Plato's mental progress, though the succession in some 
instances is uncertain.] 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE LACHES 



This dialogue is so simple and clear that it requires 
but little preparatory comment, and indeed is in 
itself an excellent introduction to the Socratic 
method of probing the primary difficulties of any 
moral question. Two eminent generals, Nicias and 
Laches, are consulted by two old men, Lysimachus 
and Melesias, who, though their own fathers were 
Aristeides the Just and the elder Thucydides, 1 are at 
a loss to know what is the best education for their 
sons. The four friends have just witnessed an ex- 
hibition of fighting in armour, and the immediate 
question is whether the boys ought to learn this 
new accomplishment. Socrates, now about fifty years 
old, is invited to join in the discussion ; and after 
modestly disclaiming, in his usual manner, any 
knowledge of the subject, he turns the talk into an 
investigation of the nature of courage (190). Hence- 
forward the argument is between Nicias, Laches, and 
Socrates : it soon passes from military to moral 
courage (192) ; and Nicias. working from a defini- 
tion which he has previously heard from Socrates, 
suggests that courage is knowledge of what is to be 
dreaded (19^)- But this excludes animals and chil- 
dren, and Socrates points out that what is required 

1 The aristocratic opponent of Pericles : see Meno 94- c 
(note). 
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is a knowledge of good and evil alike in the past, the 
present, and the future, — in fact, an equivalent of all 
the moral virtues together (199). Thus they find 
themselves as far as ever from knowing what courage 
may be, and there is nothing for it but to go to school 
themselves with the boys. 

The supposed time of the conversation is about 
420 B.C., and Plato's main purpose in composing the 
piece seems to have been to show Socrates' manner 
of dealing with distinguished men who are older 
than himself, and who soon recognize in him an 
intellectual acuteness at least equal to the steadfast 
courage that has already won the admiration of 
Laches. The characters of the two generals are 
lightly but firmly drawn : Nicias is interested in the 
military possibilities of the new mode of fighting, 
and wishes to have some reasoned discussion upon 
it ; Laches is less intelligent, and bluntly dismisses 
it as a fashion evidently rejected by the Lacedae- 
monians. His gradual conversion from this state of 
impatient prejudice to a more philosophic attitude 
is admirably presented. On the artistic side we 
may also notice the charming dramatic touches by 
which Lysimachus's recognition of Socrates as a friend 
of his family is contrived (180-1) ; the humorous 
story told by Laches of the sad plight of Stesilaus 
in a naval engagement (183-4) ; and Nicias's friendly 
sketch of Socrates' artful way of conducting an 
argument (187-8). Philosophically, the result of 
the discussion appears to be nil ; but the emphasis 
throughout is rather on the process of the Socratic 
*' midwifery " or assistance in bringing correct notions 
to birth. In particular we should observe the care 
bestowed on evolving the general notion of a quality, 

4 
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as distinct from its various concrete instances (191-2), 
and the insistence on the universality of knowledge, 
which must somehow embrace all the virtues, and 
can suffer no limitation in point of time. The way 
is thus prepared for the doctrine of the permanence 
and invariability of the true objects of knowledge. 
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AAXH2 

[h nEPI ANAPE1A2 ' MAIETTIK02] 



TA TOT AIAAOrOT nposniiA 

AT2IMAXOS, MEAH5IA2, NIKIA2, AAXH2, I1AIAE2 
ATSIMAXOT KAI MEAH2IOT, 5HKPATH2 

p. t- i78 AT. Tedeaade puev rov dvSpa fxaxd[i€vov eV o7tAois, 
cS NiKta re Kal AaxT)S* ov S' eW/ca vfias €KeXev- 
aajjiev ovvQedoaodai iya> re Kal MeXrjcrlas oSe, 

TOT6 fl€V OVK €L7TOfl€V, VVV 8' €pOVjJL€V . TjyOVfJLeda 

yap xpijvai irpos ye vfxas Trapprjcnd^eodai. cioi 
yap tlv€$ Oi ra)v tolovtojv KarayeXwcrt, Kal idv rts 
avTots orvfifiovXevcrrjT at, ovk av €L7tolcv a voovcrw, 
B aAAa crrox^ofxevoL rod crvfJi^ovXevofievov dXXa 
Xeyovcri irapa rrjv avrtov $6£av u/xa? Se rjjJLzZs 
7]yj]ua\Ju€.voi Kal iKavovs yvcovat Kal yvovras amX&s 
av elrreiv a So/cet vjxiv, oiirw TrapeXdfiofiev irrl 
rrjv crvfifiovXfjv irepl &v fieXXofiev dvaKowovcrd at. 
eariv ovv tovto, irepl ov ndXai roaavra irpoot- 
179 fxid^ofxai, roSe. r\pXv elalv vlels ovrou, o§€ fiev 
rovSe, irdrnrov k*x wv ovo/xa QovkvSlStjs, c/xos 1 Se 
av oSe* 7ra7T7TO)ov Se Kal ovtos ovofi* e^ei rovfiov 
6 
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[or ON COURAGE : "obstetric"] 

CHARACTERS 

Lysimachus, Melesias, Nicias, Laches, Soxs or 
Lysimachus and Melesias, Socrates 

lys. You have seen the performance of the man 
fighting in armour, Nicias and Laches ; but my friend 
Melesias and I did not tell you at the time our reason 
for requesting you to come and see it with us. How- 
ever, we will tell you now ; for we think we should 
speak our minds freely to friends like you. Some 
people, of course, pour ridicule on such appeals, and 
when consulted for their advice will not say what 
they think, but something different, making the 
inquirer's wishes their aim, and speaking against 
their own judgement. But you, we consider, not 
merely have the necessary discernment but will give 
us the benefit of it in telling us just what is in your 
minds ; and hence we have enlisted your counsel 
on the question which we are about to lay before 
you. Now the matter about which I have made all 
this long preamble is this : we have two sons here, 
my friend that one, called Thucydides after his 
grandfather, and I this one ; he also is named in 

7 
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irarpos* * ApiorelhrjV yap avrov KaXovfiev. -qpuv 

OVV TOVTCOV SeSoKTat 67TLljL€Xrj9T]Vai d>s OLOV T€ 

fidXiora, Kal fxrj iroirjoai Strep ot iroXXoi, eTreiSrj 
jjLeipcLKLa yeyovev, dvecvac avrovs S n fiovXovrat 
Trotelv, dXXd vvv Srj Kal dpxeoOai avrwv impLG- 

B XetoOat kcl6' ooov olol r eafxev elSores ovv Kal 
vfiiv vlets ovras r}yr}odtie6a {lefxeXrjKevai Trepl 
avrwv, elrrep riaiv dXXois, ttws dv 6 epanev Sevres 
yevoivro dpiaroi* el S' dpa TroXXaKis fir) Trpoo- 
eaxrjKare rov vovv tw roiovrw, VTropLvrjoovres Sn 
ov xpr] avrov dfxeXeiv, Kal TrapaKaXovvres v/jl&s 
errl to eTrtfxeXetdv riva iroirjoaodai rwv vlewv 
Koivfj fxeO' rjfxwv. 

"OOev Se rjfJLtv ravr* e8o£ev, w Ni/aa re Kai 
AdxrjS, XPV dKovaat, t<dv fj oXlyw fxaKporepa. 
ovootTovfMev yap St) eyw re Kal MeXrjalas SSe, 

Q Kat rjfxiv rd /xetpa/aa irapaoirei. oirep ovv Kai 
dpxo/JLevos etrrov rod Xoyov, Trappr)Giao6pLe9a Trpds 
vfi&s. rjjjicdv yap eKarepos Trepl rod eavrov irarpos 
TToXXd Kal KaXa epya k'xei Xeyew npos rovs veavi- 
okovs, Kal Sera ev iroXepup elpydoavro Kal Sea ev 
elprjvr), StoiKovvres rd re rtbv avfxfjidxcov Kal rd 
rrjuSe rrjs TtoXews' rjfJLerepa S' avrwv epya oi/S- 
erepos e'x^t Xeyetv. ravra Srj viraioyyvoiLeQd re 
rovoSe Kal alnwfxeOa rovs irarepas rjfMwv, on 
D rjfias piev eiwv rpv</>av t eVeiS?) jxeipaKia iyevofieOa, 
rd Se rwv dXXwv irpdyfxara errparrov Kal roiuSe 
to is veaviOKois avrd ravra evSeLKvv/Aeda, Xeyovres 
on } el fxev dfxeXrjOovcriv eavrwv Kai p,rj ireLoovrat 
rjfjiLV, aKXeels yevr\oovrai y el S* eir LpieXrj aovr at } 
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the same way, after my father; we call him Aristeides. 
Well, we have resolved to give them our most con- 
stant care, and not — as most fathers do when their 
boys begin to be young men 1 — let them run loose as 
their fancy leads them, but begin forthwith taking 
every possible care of them. Now, knowing that 
you too have sons, we thought that you above all 
men must have concerned yourselves with the ques- 
tion of the kind of upbringing that would make the 
best of them ; and if by any chance you have not 
given your attention to the subject, we would re- 
mind' you that it ought not to be neglected, and we 
invite you to join us in arranging some way of taking 
care of our sons. 

How we formed this resolve, Nicias and Laches, 
is worth hearing, even though the story be some- 
what long. My friend Melesias and I take our meals 
together, and our boys share our table. Now, as I 
said at the beginning of my remarks, we are going 
to speak quite freely to you. Each of us has many 
noble deeds of his own father to relate to these 
young fellows — their numerous achievements both 
in war and in peace, when they were managing the 
affairs either of the allies or of this city ; but neither 
of us has any deeds of his own to tell. We cannot 
help feeling ashamed that our boys should observe 
this, and we blame our fathers for leaving us to 
indulge ourselves when we began to be young men, 
while they looked after other folks' affairs ; and we 
point the moral of it all to these young people, 
telling them that if they are careless of themselves 
and will not take our advice they will win no reputa- 
tion, but if they take due pains they may very likely 

1 tieip&Ktov is applied to youths from 15 to 21. 
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ra)( av ra>v ovopidrcov d^coL yevoivro a e^ovaiv, 
ovroi jjl€V ovv <f>aal TreLueadar rj/JLets Se 8^ rovro 

<JK07TOV(X€V t Tl S,V OVTOL fldOoVTeS rj €7TtT7]8€VO'aVT€S 

on dp lot 01 yevoivro, etcrqyrjcraro ovv ns r)puv 
Kal rovro to fid9r}fia, on kolAov etrj rw vew pLaOecv 
iv ottXols ndxeadac Kal eirrjvei rovrov ov vvv 
vjjl€ls ededaaade eiri&eiKvvpLevov, kot* eKeXeve 
8edoacr8ai. e8o£e 817 xprjvat avrovs re eXOetv 
errl Qeav rdvSpos Kal vpL&s avpLTrapaXa^ecv dfxa piev 
avvdeards, djxa Se avpupovXovs re Kal kolvo>vov$ } 
edv fiovXrjade, rrepl rrjs ra>v vlecov empLeXetas. 
ravr* earlv a efiovXopieda vpXv dvaKoivcLaaoOai. 
rjSrj ovv vpierepov pepos crvpL^ovXevetv Kal irepl 
rovrov rod fiaOrjpLaros, elre SoKei xprjvai ^vdd- 
veiv etre Kal rrepl ra>v aXXwv, el n e^ere 

eiraiveoai pLadrjpia veto dv8pl rj eTrirrjSevpLa, Kal 
rrepl rrjs KOivojvias Xeyeiv orrolov n Troirjoere, 

ni. 'Eyco p,ev, a> AvaipLaxe Kal MeXrjota, err- 
aivw re vpicov rr)v Sidvoiav Kal Koivuovetv erocpios, 
otpLai Se Kal Adxrjra rdvSe. 

aa. J AXrjOfj ydp oleLy w Ni/aa. d>s o ye eXeyev 
6 Avolpiaxos dpn rrepl rod irarpos rod avrov re 
Kal rov MeXrjolov, irdvv p,OL hoKei ev etpfjaQai Kal 
els eKeivovs Kal els rjpLas Kal eh airavras ogol rd 
rwv 7ToXe(Dv Trpdrrovatv i on avrols oxehov n ravra 
ovpLpalvei, a ovrog Xeyec, Kal irepl natSas Kal Trepl 
rdXXa, ra tSia SXtycopelaOal re Kal dpueXws Sta- 
riOeadai. ravra pev ovv KaXtos Xeyeis, 00 Aval- 
jua^e* on S' r)pLas fiev ovtxfiovXovs rrapaKaXecs 
10 
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come to be worthy of the names they bear. Now 
they, for their part, say they will do as we bid ; so 
we are now considering what lessons or pursuits will 
lead them to the highest attainable excellence. 
Someone directed us to this particular accomplish- 
ment of fighting in armour, as being an admirable 
one for a young man to learn ; and he praised that 
man whose performance you were just watching, 
and then urged us to go and see him. So we decided 
that it would be well to go and see the man our- 
selves, and to take you along with us not merely as 
companions at the show, but also as counsellors and 
co-partners, if you will be so good, in the matter of 
looking after our sons. That is the question which 
we wanted to discuss with you. And we look to you 
now, on your part, to give us your advice, first as 
to whether you think this accomplishment should be 
learnt or not, and then as to any other such art or 
pursuit that you can recommend for a young man ; 
and also, how you feel inclined as regards our 
partnership. 

xic. For myself, Lysimachus and Melesias, I highly 
approve of your purpose, and am ready to lend a 
hand ; and I may say the same, I think, for Laches 
here. 

lach. Yes, you think truly, Nicias. For that re- 
mark which Lysimachus made just now about his 
father and the father of Melesias was very apposite, 
in my opinion, not only to them but to us and to 
all who deal with public affairs : it is practically the 
rule with them, as he says, to treat their private 
concerns, whether connected with children or any- 
thing else, in a slighting, careless spirit. You are 
quite right in saying that, Lysimachus ; but to invite 
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€77i rrjv rcov veaviGKajv Tratoelav, HajKpdrrj ok 
rovoe ov napaKaXets, Oavfid^co, Trp&rov jxev ovra 
Srjfxorrjv , erreira evravOa del ras 8iarpif$d$ ttolov- 

{XeVOV, OTTOV TL €GTL TCDV TOIOVTOJV Sv <JV t^TCLS 

Trepl,rovg veovs rj fjbdOrjfxa rj iinrrjSevfJLa kglXov. 

at. Ilcu? Xeyetg, a> Adxys; TtcoKpdrrjs yap S8e 
nvos rcov rotovrcov empieXeiav Treiroi7]Tat ; 

aa. Haw jxev ovv, to Avat/xax^. 

ni. Tovro \xev aoi kov iytb e^ot/u ^lirctv ov 
X€Lpov Adx'qrog- Kal yap avrcp fxoi evayxos 
D avipa Trpov^evrjae rep vlel oiodaKaXov pLOVGiKrjs % 
5 AyaOoKXeovs fjLaB^rrjv Adpcova, dvopcov x a P L€ ~ 
ararov ov \xovov rrjv fiovoiKrjv ) aAAa /cat raAAa 
onooov fiovXet aijtov avvStarptpetv rrjXiKOvrois 
veavlaKois . 

at. Qvroi, co Scu/c pares re /cat Nt/cta icaft 
Adxrjs, oi rjXtKot eytb en ytyvcbcjKOfiev rovs 
veiorepovs, are /car' oiKtav rd 7roAAa hiarpifiovres 
V7t6 rrjs r)XiKia$' aAA' an /cat ov, to 77at Hto<f>po- 
vlgkov, k'xeig rtoSe rep oavrov Srjfxorr) dyaOov 
E ovfxfiovXevoai, XP 7 ) ovfifiovXeveiv. St/caio? 8' el* 
/cat yap irarpiKog rjfiiv cf>lXos rvyxdvets aV aet 
yap eytb /cat 6 oo$ rrarrjp eralpto re Kal <f>lXco 
rjfiev, Kal irporepov eKeivos ereXevrrjoe , irpiv ri 
ifiol StevexOrjvai. TrepL<f)epeL Se rtV /xe /cat \xvr\\it] 
apri rtovSe Xeyovrtov ra yap /u,etpa/aa rdoe Trios' 
dXXrjXovs o t/cot StaXeyofievoi Oafia empbefivqvrai 
HcoKpdrovg Kal otf>6opa eiracvovoLV ov fxevrot 
TTtoTTore avrovs dvrjptorrjoa, el rov UtocfrpovtoKOV 
181 Xeyotev. aXX\ to natoes, Xeyere /xot, oS' ear* 
UtoKpdrrjs, rrepl ov eKaorore fxefxvrjoOe ; 

nAl2. Hdvv fxev ovv, cS irdrep, ovros* 
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us to be your advisers for the education of your 
boys, and not to invite Socrates here, is to me very 
strange, when, to begin with, he is of your district, 
and then he is always spending his time wherever 
there is any such excellent study or pursuit for young 
men as you are seeking. 

lys. How do you mean, Laches ? Has Socrates 
here given his attention to anything of this sort ? 

lach. To be sure he has, Lysimachus. 

nic. I too might perhaps be in as good a position 
as Laches to inform you about that ; for quite re- 
cently he introduced to myself a music-teacher for 
( my son — Damon, pupil of Agathocles, who is not 
only the most exquisitely skilled of musicians, but 
■ in every other way as profitable a companion as you 
I could wish for young men of that age. 

lys. It is not possible, Socrates, Nicias, and Laches, 
for men of my years to continue to know our juniors, 
because old age makes us spend most of our time 
at home ; but if you, son of Sophroniscus, have any 
good advice for our friend, who belongs to your own 
district, you ought to let him have it. And it is only 
right that you should : for you happen to be our 
friend through your father ; he and I were constant * 
companions and friends, and he died without ever 
having a single difference with me. And a certain 
recollection comes back to me on hearing what has 
just been said : for these boys, in talking with each 
other at home, frequently mention Socrates in terms 
of high praise ; but I have never asked them whether 
they meant the son of Sophroniscus. Now tell me, 
my boys, is this the Socrates whose name you have 
mentioned so often ? 

sox. To be sure, father, it is he. 
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at. Ev ye vr) rr)v "Hpav, to TicoKpares, on 
opOols rov irarepa, dptarov dvSpcov ovra, /cat 
dXXcos Kal 8-37 koL on ot/ceta rd re era tj/jllv vnap^ei 
kcll col ra rjfJLerepa. 

AA. Kat pirjv, co Avat/xa%€, p,r) dcf>[eao ye rdvSpos' 
cos iyco Kal dXXoOl ye avrov edeaudfirjv ov fxovov 
rov Trarepa dXXd Kal rrjv narplSa opOovvra' ev 
yap rfj airo AtjXlov <j>vyfj pier 9 ipiov avvavexoipei, 
Kayco 001 Xeyco on el oi dXXoc rjdeXov rocovroi 
elvaiy opOrj dv rjfitov r) ttoXis r)v Kal ovk dv eireoe 
Tore roiovrov 7rrcopia. 

at. *Q. TiWKpares, odros [xevrov 6 enatvos eon 
KaX6$ s ov av vvv eTTaivfj vit 9 dvSpcov d£lcov mcrreve- 
adai Kal els ravra els a ovrov irraLVOVGiv. ev 
ovv todi on iyco ravra aKovcov yalpco on euSo- 
Ktfxeis, Kal cru 8e rjyov pie ev rots y evvovGrarov 
vol etvai. XPW f 1 ^ Ka ^ ^porepov ye <j>oirav 
avrov Trap 9 r)pids Kal oIkclovs rjyeiodaL, coGTrep to 
StKatov vvv 8* ovv airo rrjaSe rrjs rjptepas, inciSi) 
dveyvcoplaapiev dAA^Aous', p>r) dXXcos Trolei, dXXd 
gvvlgOL re /cat yvcdpi^e Kal rjfias Kal rovaSe rovs 
vecorepovSi ottcos av Staaco^rjre Kal v pie is rr)v 
rjpierepav tptXiav. ravra piev ovv /cat cru TTonjaets 
Kal rjpieLS ere /cat avdis viropivrjuopLev irepl oe. cov 
r)p£dpie9a rl cpare; rl SoKel; ro piddrjpia rols 
pietpaKLOis iirirrfieiov elvai rj ov 3 to piadeXv ev 
oitXols pidyteudai; 

2n. 'AAA a /cat rovrcov iripL, co Avalpiax^, eycoye 
Treipdaopiai avpifiovXeveiv dv n Svvcoptat,, Kal ad 



1 On the coast just north of Attica, where the Athenians 
were severely defeated by the Boeotians in 424 b.c. 
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lys. On my soul. Socrates, it is good to know that 
you keep up your father's name, which was a most 
honourable one, both on general grounds and par- 
ticularly because of the intimate relation in which 
you and we shall equally feel ourselves to be. 

lach. Indeed, Lysimachus, he is a person you 
must not lose hold of ; for I have observed him 
elsewhere too keeping up not merely his father's but 
his country's name. He accompanied me in the 
retreat from Delium, 1 and I assure you that if the 
rest had chosen to be like him, our city would be 
holding up her head and would not then have had 
such a terrible fall. 

lys. Socrates, this is indeed splendid praise which 
you are now receiving from men whose word is of 
great weight, and for such conduct as wins their 
praise. So let me tell you that I rejoice to hear 
this and to know you have such a good reputa- 
tion ; and you in return must count me as one of 
your warmest well-wishers. You ought indeed, on 
your own part, to have visited us before, and treated 
us on intimate terms, as you have a right to do : now, 
however, that we have discovered each other, from 
to-day onwards you must make a point of sharing 
our thoughts and getting to know us and our young 
people also, that you and they may in your turn 
preserve the friendship of our houses. That, how- 
ever, you will do yourself, and we will remind you 
of it another time : but what do you say of the 
matter on which we began to speak ? What is your 
view ? Is the accomplishment of fighting in armour 
a suitable one for our boys to learn or not ? 

soc. On that matter, Lysimachus, I will do my 
best to advise you, so far as I can, and also to do all 
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a TTpoKaXfj Trdvra ttoiciv. Slkcuotcltov fievroi fioi 
So/cet etvai, ifxe vecorepov ovra rcuvSe /cat a7m- 

pOTCpOV TOVTiOV OLKOV€LV 7TpOT€pOV Ti XiyOVOl Kdl 

fjiavOdvew irap* avTCvv idv S' e^to ri aAAo irapd ra 

VTTO TOVTiOV Aey6fl€VCL, TOT 7]St] StSa07C€tV KCLl 

TreLOetv /cat ak /cat tovtov$. dXX , a> Nt/aa, 
tL ov Xiyec TTOTtpos ijxcov; 

Ni. 'AAA' ovSiv KOoAvei, a> HcoKpaTes. So/ce? 
E yap kcll e/xot tovto to fidOrjfia tols veois dxfreXifiov 
etvat eVtWaa^at 7roAAa^. /cat yap to /x,^ aAAofli 
SLCtTpLpeLV iv ols hr) <j>iXovaiv ol veot tcls SiaTpifids 
TTOieioBai, otcw oyp\r\v dycvaiv, dAA' iv tovto), 
ev ex ei > °^ €V KaL T ° vcbfia fHXTiov tcrxeiv dvdyKT) 
182 -dovSevos yap tcvv yvjjLvaolcav <f>avXoT€pov ouS' 
eXdrTO) ttovov ex^j-Kai dfia TTpocrqKeL fxdXiar 
eXevOipa) tovto tc to yvfivdcnov /cat rj iTXTXiK^ff 
ov yap dytovos dOXrjTac iajxev /cat iv of? r\pXv 6 
dyajv TTpoKetTai, fxovoi ovtol yvfivd^ovTai ol iv 
tovtois toZs 7T€pl tov TToXtjiov opydvois yv/xva- 
£,6fxevoi. £7T€LTa ovqaei fiiv ti tovto to jxddrjfxa 
/cat iv Trj fJidxu avTrj, otov iv Tafet Serj /xax^crOai 
fX€Ta ttoXXcov dXXojv jliyiOTOV flivTOL aVTOV 
o<f>eXos, otov Xv9a>acv at Ta£eis /cat rjSj] tl Sir} 
fiovov 7rpog fiovov rj SiwKovTa dpLVVOfievu) tlvl eVt- 
B OiorOac rj /cat iv <f>vyfj €7HTt0€/xeVot> aAAou d/jLVvaaOac 
avTov ovt av vtto ye ivos els 6 tovt iiriaTdfLevos 
ovSev av irddoi, io~a>s S' ox&e vtto irXeiovajv, dXXa 
TravTaxfj dv TavTjj TrXeoveKToi. €tl 8e /cat els 
aAAou KaXov fiaOrjfiaTog eVtflu/xtav 7rapa/caAet to 
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the rest that you so kindly ask. It seems to me, 
however, most proper that I, being so much younger 
and less experienced than you and your friends, 
should first hear what they have to say, and learn 
of them ; and then, if I have anything else to suggest 
as against their remarks, I might try to explain it 
and persuade you and them to take my view. Come, 
Nicias, let one or other of you speak. 

Nic. There is no difficulty about that, Socrates. 
For in my opinion this accomplishment is in many 
ways a useful thing for young men to possess. It is 
good for them, instead of spending their time on the 
ordinary things to which young men usually give 
their hours of leisure, to spend it on this,(which not 
only has the necessary effect of improving their 
bodily health-Csince it is as good and strenuous as 
any physical exercise^— but is also a form of exercise 
which, wjth riding, is particularly fitting for a free 
citizen ]^pr only the men trained in the use of these 
warlike implements can claim to be trained in the 
contest whereof we are athletes and in the affairs 
wherein we are called upon to contend. 1 Further, this 
accomplishment will be of some benefit also in actual 
battle, when it comes to fighting in line with a 
number of other men ; but its greatest advantage 
will be felt when the ranks are broken, and you find 
you must fight man to man, either in pursuing some- 
one who is trying to beat off your attack, or in 
retreating yourself and beating off the attack of 
another. Whoever possessed this accomplishment 
could come to no harm so long as he had but one 
to deal with, nor yet, perhaps, if he had several ; 
it would give him an advantage in any situation. 
Moreover, it is a thing which impels one to desire 
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roiovrov* TTas yap av fiaOwv ev ottXols jJL&xeodai 
imdv/jLTjaeLe Kal rov J£fjs fiadrjfJLaros rov irepl 
ras rd^eis, Kal ravra Xafichv Kal <f)iXonpLr)9els 

ev air o is eirl irav av to irepl ras arpanqylas opfArj- 
crete' i<al rjSi] SrjXov on ra rovrojv exofieva Kal 
fjLadrjfJLara iravra /cat e.7Tirr^>ev\kara Kal kuXol Kal 
noXXov afta dvSpl fiadetv re Kal emrTtfievoai, cov 
Kadr\yy]oair av rovro to fiddrjfJLa. TTpoadrjoofAei' 
S' avrco ov GfJLiKpav TrpoaO-qKrjVt on iravra avhpa 
ev TToXefxcp Kal QappaXecorepov Kal dvSpetorepov 
av 7T0cqaetev avrov avrov ovk oXlyco avrrj t) em- 
urrjfjirj. fxrj drifjidocoixev Se elnetv, el Kal rep 
a/jLLKporepov ooKet etvat, on /cat evcrxrjpiovearepov 

J) evravda ov xp*l T ^ v dvSpa evax^p^ovearepov <j>alve- 
odai, ov dfia Kal oeivorepos rots exBpots <f>avetrai 
Sta rrjv evax^fioavvrjv. e/zot pcev ovv, cS Avcrt- 
/xa^€j warrep Xeyto, SoKet re ^/otJ^cu StSaovc€ti> rovs 
veavioKovs ravra Kal St' a SoKet etprjKa- AdxrjTos 
S', el tl irapd ravra Xeyei, kolv avros r)8ea>s aKOV- 
oaifxi. 

AA. 'AAA' earn pLev, co Nt/a'a, xaA<:7roi> Xeyeiv 
Trepl orovovv pLaBrjfJLaros, cos ov XPV p>avQdveiv 
iravra yap errLoraod ai dyadov SoKet elvai. Kal 
E St) Kal to ottXitikov rovro, el fxev ean \iddr\\xa, 
oirep <f>acrlv 01 SiSdcrKOvres, Kal olov Nt/cta? Xeyev, 
Xpr) avro fJLavddvetv el S' eon jxev firj fidBrjpLa, 
dAA' e^airarcoaLV ol vmoyyovixevoi, r\ \idBr\\xa [lev 
rvyxdvei ov, pur} \ievroi rrdvv airovSaiov, ri Kal 
oeoc av avro \xavddveiv; Xeyco Se ravra rrepl avrov 
els rdhe dirofiXeifjas , on olfiat eyd> rovro, el rl rjv, 
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another noble accomplishment ; for everyone who 
has learnt how to fight in armour wall desire to learn 
the accomplishment which comes next, the manage- 
ment of troops ; and when he has got that and once 
taken a pride in his work he will push on to attain 
I the whole art of generalship, (jt is evident already 
that all accomplishments and pursuits in the military 
sphere are both honourable and valuable to a man, 
either in acquisition or in practice ; and this par- 
ticular one may well be an introduction to them. 
And we can make this addition — no slight one — to 
its claims, that this science will make any man in- 

Jvidually a great deal bolder and braver in war. 
3r let us disdain to mention, even though some 
may think it a rather slight matter, that it will give 
him a smarter appearance in the place where a man 
should look smartest, and where at the same time 
he will appear more terrible to the enemy because 
of his smartness. So my opinion is, Lysimachus, as 
I say, that we ought to teach this skill to our young 
men, and I have told you my reasons for so thinking. 
But if Laches has a different view to state, I shall 
be as glad as anyone to hear it. 

lach. Well, Nicias, I am loth to say of any sort of 
accomplishment that it ought not to be learnt ; for 
it seems good to know all things. And besides, if 
this skill in arms is an accomplishment, as they say 
who teach it, and as Nicias terms it, it ought to be 
. learnt ; while if it is not an accomplishment, and 
those who promise to give it are deceiving us, or if 
it is an accomplishment, but not a very important 
one, what can be the good of learning it ? I speak 
of it in this way from the following point of view : 
1 conceive that if there were anything in it, it would 
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ovk av XeXrjOivai AaKehai/jiovtovs , ots ovSev dXXo 
fxeXet iv rep filco rj rovro £,7]T€iv Kal eTTirrfievew, 
6 re av fxaOovres Kal iTTirrjSevoravres TrXeoveKrotev 
rcov aXXcov irepl rov iroXefiov. el S' iftelvovs 
iXeXrjBet, aAA' ov rovrovs ye rovs SiScmtkolXovs 
avrov XiXrjdev avro rovro, on eKeivot /xaAtora rcov 
'RXXrjvcov GTTOvhd^ovatv iirl rocs TOLOvrocs Kal 
on Trap €K€lvols av rts rtpaqOels els ravra Kal 
irapa rcov aXXcov TrXelar av ipyd^oiro xprjfAara, 
cooirep ye Kal rpaycohlas Troirjrrjs Trap" rjfjLLV rifir]- 
rotyaproc os av olrfrai rpaycpStav KaXcos 
7TOL€iv t ovk k'^codev kvkXco TTepI rrjv y ArriKr^v Kara 
rds dXXas TroXeis imSeiKVVfxevos rrepiipxerai, dAA' 
evOvs Sevpo cf>eperai Kal rotaS* iiriheLKWGiv etKorcos* 
rovs Se iv ottXols fMaxofxivovs iyeb rovrovs opto 
rrjv fxev AaKeSalfjuova rjyovfiivovs elvai afiarov 
lepov Kal ovSe aKpcp rroSl iirifiawovras , kvkXco 
hi TTepuovras avrrjv Kal Tram fxaXXov iiriheiKvv- 
jiivovs, Kal fidXiara rovrois ot kcxv avrol ofioXoyrj- 
ueiav ttoXXovs uc/)cov irporipovs elvai irpos ra rov 
TToXiyiov, €7T€Lra, co AvoLjjLax€ y ov ttovv SXlyois iyco 
rovrcov rrapayiyova iv avrcp rep spy to, Kal opto olol 
etenv. efecrri 8e Kal avroBev rjfilv GKeiffaaOaL. 
coarrep ydp €7Tir7]S€s ovSels TTcoTTor* evSoKtfxos ye- 
yovev iv rep TroXijxcp avrjp rcov ra oTrXirtKa im- 
rr^Sevadvrcov . KaLroi els ye raXXa Trdvra e/c rovrcov 
oi ovo/xacrrol yLyvovrai, e/c rcov i7nrr]h€vadvrcov 
eKaara' ovroi 8', cbs eoiKe, Trapd rovs dXXovs 
ovrco o<f)68pa els rovro SeSvorrvx^Kacnv, irrel 
Kal rovrov rov TirrjaiXecov, ov vp,€ts /xer' ifxov iv 
rooovrcp oxXcp iOedaaade iTTiheiKvvpLevov Kal rd 
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not have been overlooked by the Lacedaemonians, 
whose only concern in life is to seek out and practise 
whatever study or pursuit will give them an advan- 
tage over others in war. And if they have over- 
looked it, at any rate these teachers of it cannot 
have overlooked the obvious fact that the Lacedae- 
monians are more intent on such matters than any 
of the Greeks, and that anybody who won honour 
among them for this art would amass great riches 
elsewhere, just as a tragic poet does who has won 
honour among us. And for this reasorx he who 
thinks himself a good writer of tragedy does not 
tour round with his show in a circuit of the outlying 
Attic towns, but makes a straight line for this place 
and exhibits to our people, as one might expect. 
But I notice that these fighters in armour regard 
Lacedaemon as holy ground where none may tread, 
and do not step on it even with the tips of their 
toes, but circle round it and prefer to exhibit to any 
other people, especially to those who would them- 
selves admit that they were inferior to many in the 
arts of war. Furthermore, Lysimachus, I have come 
across more than a few of these persons in actual 
operations, and I can see their quality. Indeed, we 
can estimate it offhand : for, as though it were of 
set purpose, not one of these experts in arms has 
ever yet distinguished himself in war. And yet in 
all the other arts, the men who have made a name 
are to be found among those who have specially 
pursued one or other of them ; while these persons, 
apparently, stand out from the rest in this particu- 
larly hapless fate of their profession. Why, this 
man Stesilaus, whom you watched with me in that 
great crowd as he gave his performance and spoke in 
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D fxeyaXa nepl avrov Xeyovra a eXeyev, irepwOi iyw 
/caAAtoy edeaadiirfv [iv rfj dXrjOeta] 1 u>s dXrjdws 

€7Tl8€lKVVfJL€VOV Ol>X €KOVTOL t TTpOapaXoVCrrjS yap 

rrjs ve<hs i<j> fj irre/Sdreve rrpbs oA/caSa nvd s ifxdxero 
k'xcov Sopvoperravov, 8ia<f>epov or) ottXov are /cat 
avros ru)v aXXwv 8iacf)€pwv. rd fiev ovv aXXa 
ovk aijia Xeyeiv irepl rdvSpos, to 8e oo^toyxa to 
rov hperrdvov rov 7Tpd$ rfj Xoyxj] otov drre^rj, 

E fj,axofJLevov yap avrov iveaxero ttov iv rots rrjs 
vews oKevem /cat dvreXdfiero* etXKev ovv 6 Uriqai- 
Xea>s fiovXoLievos drroXvaaty /cat oi>x otos r rjv 
r) Se vavs rrjv vavv 77ap?jet. rea>s fiev ovv Trap- 
id ei iv rfj vt]1 dvrexdjxevos rod Soparos* irrel Se 
Sr) Trap-qpLelfieTO r) vavs rr)v vavv /cat irreaTra avrov 
rov Boparos ixofievoVy i^ €t T ° Bopv Sid rrjs xetpds*, 
184 ews aKpov rov orvpaKos dvreXdfiero. rjv he 
yeXajs /cat Kporos vtto rwv £k rrjs oA/caSos 1 irri re 
to) ayywxari avrov, /cat irrecSr) fiaXovros rivds 
Xl9w rrapd rovs rroSas avrov irrl to Kardo-rpajLia 
d(f>Urai rod Soparos, tot rjSrj /cat ol €K rrjs rpir]- 
povs ovKen otoL r rjaav rov yeXwra Karex^iv, 
opwvres alwpovLxevov e/c rrjs dA/caSos* to Sopv- 
Spenavov €K€ivo. tocos' fJiev ovv elr) dv rl ravra } 
wanep Nt/ctas* Xeyei' ols S* ovv eycb ivrervxrjKa, 
roiavr drra ioriv. 8 ovv /cat i£ dpx^js evnov s on 

B €tre ovra) GfiiKpas dxfceXelas %x €l P'ddrj/Jia ov t ecre fir) 
ov <f>aal /cat TTpoarroLovvr at avro elvai p i dQr]p J a ) ovk 
cl^lov €7TiX€tp€LV fiavdaveiv /cat yap OVV fJLOl SoK€t } el 
fiev SetAoV Tts 1 tbv ololto avro 2 iirioraaBaiy dpaav- 
repos dv St' avro yevofxevos imtfiav ear epos yevotro 

1 iv tt) a\r)$eiq. seel. Schanz. 
2 aiVd Burnet : ai/rbv, avrbv deiv mss. 
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those high terms of himself before us, I have watched 
elsewhere giving a finer entertainment in the form 
of a very real display that he made against his will. 
The ship on which he was serving struck a transport 
vessel, and he was using in the fight a combination 
of a scythe and a spear — a remarkable weapon that 
| suited so remarkable a man. Well, the story of this 
) fellow's doings is hardly of enough interest in the 
main, but you must hear the upshot of his device of 
a scythe fixed to a spear. As he was fighting, it 
stuck somehow in the other ship's rigging, and held 
fast ; so Stesilaus pulled at it in the hope of getting 
I it free, but he could not, and the ships were passing 
► by each other. For the first moments he ran along 
in his ship holding on to his spear ; but as the other 
I ship sheered off from his and drew him after, still 
holding the spear, he let it slip through his hand 
1 until he gripped the butt-end of the shaft. From 
the crew of the transport there came laughter and 
I clapping at his posture, and when someone aimed 
r a stone at him which hit the deck near his feet, and 
1 - he let go the spear, the troops on the warship in 
I their turn could no longer restrain their laughter, as 
I they saw the notable scythe-spear dangling from the 
transport. Now, there may perhaps be something 
I in this art of theirs, as Nicias argues, but at any rate 
< that is my impression of it, in the cases I have met 
with. Hence, as I said at the beginning, whether it 
be an accomplishment, and one of but little use, or 
not an accomplishment, but only supposed and pre- 
tended to be such, it is not worth the trouble of 
learning it. For indeed I hold that if a man who 
was a coward believed that he possessed it, his only 
gain would be in rashness, which would make his 
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otos rjv el he dv&pelog, (fyvXaTTOpievos dv vtto 
twv dvQpwnwv, el kcll opuKpov eijapidpTot,, pueydXas 
dv StafioXas ta^eiv eirl<j>6ovo$ yap r) TTpoarroLrjcris 

C Tfjs TOLCLVT7JS e7TLGTqpL7j£, COOT* el \L7) Tl daVpLCLCTTOV 

oaov oia<f>epei rfj dperfj twv dXXwv, ovk eoQ* ottws 
dv rts <f>vyoi to KdTayeXacFTOs yeveodat,, <j>daKwv 
eyeiv tolvttjv ttjv eTno'Trjpirjv. toiclvttj ti$ epbocye 
SoKet, w hvalpLdxe, rj irepl tovto to fiddrjfjba etvai 
ottovot}* xprj 8' orrep 001 e^ dpxfjs eXeyov, Kal 
TiCOKpaTT] TovSe pLT) dfaevcu, dXXd oelad at avpifiov- 
Xeveiv orrrj SoKel avTw irepl tov TrpoKetpievov. 

AT. 'AAAa Seo/xat eywye, w Za> spares" Kal 
yap wanep [errl] 1 tov oiaKptvovvTos ooKei puoi 
D helv rjpLLV r) fiovXr). el fiev yap avve<j>epeGdrjv TwSe, 
tjttov dv tov TOtovTOV eoec vvv 8e — tt)v evavTiav 
yap, d)s 6 pas, AdxrjS Nt/a'a, eOeTo — ev 8rj e'xei 
aKOvaai Kal gov, rroTepw tolv dvSpotv avpa/irjc^og el. 

2ft. Tt Sat, c5 Avcrlfiaxe ; onoTep* dv oi irXetovs 
eiraivwaiv rjfiujv, tovtols fieXXetg xprjoOai; 

AT. Tt yap av tl$ Kal ttolol, w HwKpaTes ; 

2ft. T H Kal av, w MeXrjaca, ovtws av noiois; 
E Kav eX tls irepl aywvlas tov vleos vol fiovXr) etrj 
tl XPV doKeiv, apa tols irXeioaiv dv r)p,wv TrelOoto, 
r] eKelvcp ogtls Tvyxdvoc 2 vtto iraiooTplpri dyadw 
TreTTaioevpievos Kal rjaKrjKws; 

MEA. 'E/cetVoj ewos ye, w TiWKpaTeg. 

2ft. Avrw dp* dv fiaXXov ireiQoio rj Terrapaiv 
odaiv rjpLLv; 

1 itri seel. Ast : 2rt Heindorf. 
2 Tvyxavu Bekker : Tvyx& V€l * ISS * 
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true nature the more conspicuous ; while if he were 
brave, people would be on the look-out for even the 
slightest mistake on his part, and he would incur 
much grievous slander ; for the pretension to such 
skill arouses jealousy, so that unless a man be pro- 
digiously superior to the rest in valour he cannot by 
any means escape being made a laughing-stock 
through professing to be so skilled. Such is my 
opinion, Lysimachus, of the interest taken in this 
accomplishment ; but do as I told you at the be- 
ginning ; you are not to let our friend Socrates go, 
but must request him to advise us according to his 
judgement on the matter in hand. 

lys. Well, I ask it of you, Socrates : for indeed 
our members of council, as it were, seem to me to 
need someone who will decide between them. Had 
these two agreed, we should not have required this 
help so much ; but as it is — for Laches, you see, has 
voted on the opposite side to Nicias — it is as well 
that we should hear your view and see on which side 
you cast your vote. 

soc. What, Lysimachus ? Are you going to join 
the side which gets the approval of the majority of 
us ? 

lys. Why, what can one do, Socrates ? 

soc. And you too, Melesias, would do the same ? 
Suppose you had a consultation as to what your 
son's exercise should be for a coming contest, would 
you be guided by the majority of us, or by the one 
who happened to have trained and exercised under 
a good master ? 

mel. By the latter, naturally, Socrates. 

soc. Would you be guided by him alone rather 
than the four of us ? 
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MEA. H I<JQ>$. 

sn. 'EmaTrjiJLT} yap, oifiai, Set Kplveodai dXX ov 
TrXrjdei ro fieXXov KaXws KpcdrjaeaOaL. 
mea. Tla>$ yap ov; 

2n. Ovkovv kqX vvv yj>r\ npcbrov air 6 rovro ctkc- 
ipavdai, el eon rts* rjfAOJV re^viKos rrepl ov fiov- 
Xevofieda, rj ov- Kal el p,ev eoriv, eKelvco rreldeadai 
evl ovri, robs S' d'XXovs eav el 8e fitf, aAAov rtvd 
'Qryre'iv* rj irepl apbiKpov oieade vvvl KivSweveiv 
Kal ov Kal Avalfxaxos , dAA' ov rrepl rovrov rod 
KTrjixaros, o ra>v vfierepojv ixeyiarov ov rvyxdvec; 
vlewv yap ttov rj xprjarcov rj rdvavrla yevopuevwv 
i<al 7ras 6 olkos 6 rod rrarpos ovrojg olKrjaer ai 3 
07TOLOL av rives ol rralSeg yevojvrat. 

MEA. 'AArjdfj Xeyets. 

Sfl. IloAA^ apa Set rrpopbrjOlav airov e^eti\ 1 
MEA. TLdvv ye. 

2n. ITcas" ovv s o eyw apri e'Xeyov, eaKorrodfiev dv> 
el efiovX6p,eda OKeifjaaOat rls r)jjLcijv rrepl dycovtav 
re)(i f iKU)TaTos ; dp* ovx 6 puaOwv Kal eTriTr)8evo , a$ i 
a) Kal StSaovcaAot dyaOol yeyovores fjaav avrov 
rovrov ; 

MEA. "E/xotye 8oKel. 

2n. Ovkovv en rrporepov, rlvos 6vro$ rovrov [ov] 1 
^rovpLev rovs SiBaaKaXovs; 
mea. Ha>s Xeyeis; 

2f>. T £l§e lctcjs fidXXov KardSrjXov earai. ov fiot 
So/cet e'f dpxrjs r\pXv di\ioXoyy\ob 'at, rl nor eon 
rrepl ov fiovXevofjueda [Kal GKeTrrofieOa]* octtls r)ixwv 

1 oD seel. Jacobs. 
2 /ecu (TKorrofieQa seel. Ast. 
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mel. Very likely. 

soc. Yes, for a question must be decided by know- 
ledge, and not by numbers, if it is to have a right 
decision. 

mel. To be sure. 

soc. Then in this case also we must first consider, 
in particular, whether anyone among us has expert 
skill in the subject of our consultation, or not ; 
and if here is one who has, we must be guided by 
him, though he be but one, and pass over the rest ; 
while if there is not, we must look for somebody else. 
Or do you think it a slight matter that you and Lysi- 
machus have now at stake, and not that which is 
really your greatest possession ? For I take it that 
according as the sons turn out well or the opposite 
will the whole life of their father's house be affected, 
depending for better or worse on their character. 

mel. Truly spoken. 

soc. So it demands much forethought from us. 
mel. Certainly. 

soc. How then — to take the case I suggested just 
now — should we set to work if we wanted to con- 
sider which of us was the most expert in regard to 
a contest ? Should we not pick him who had learnt 
and practised, and had also had good teachers of 
this particular skill ? 

mel. I think so. 

soc. And even before that, we should ask what 
was this skill of which we are looking for the teachers ? 
mel. How do you mean ? 

soc. Perhaps it will be more easily grasped in this 
form. I think we have not started with an agree- 
ment between us as to what the thing is about 
which we are consulting, in this question of who 
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rexvtKos Kal rovrov eveKa ScSaaKaAovs eKr-qaaro, 
Kal Boris firf. 

Nl. Ov yap, a> HwKpares, Trepl rov ev ottAois fid- 
XeaOai OKOTrovpiev, elre xprj avro rov$ veavluKovs 
fiavdavcLV etre prf]; 

5ft. Yldvv fiev ovv, c5 Ni/aa. dAA' orav Trepl 
c^apfiaKOV rig rov irpos 6cf)9aApLovs GKOTrijrai, elre 
Xprj avro vnaAe L<f)ea9ai elre firj s irorepov olei rore 
etvat rrjv fiovArjv Trepl rov cfrappLaKOV Trepl rcbv 
6(j>6aXfJLOJV ; 

Nl. Yle pi rwv 6<fi9aApLcov. 

5ft. Ovkovv Kal orav itttto) xaAivov aKOTrrjral tl$ 
el Trpoaoiareov rj jm-q, Kal OTrore, rore ttov Trepl rov 
lttttov fiovAeverai dAA' ov Trepl rod xaAivov; 

Nl. 'AXrjOfj. 

5ft. Ouacow Aoyai, orav ris rt eveKa rov 
GK07T7], Trepl €K€lvov r) fiovAr] rvyxdvec ovoa ov 
eveKa iuKonei, dAA' ov Trepl rod o eveKa^ dAAou 
e^ret, 

Nl. 'Avay/cr). 

5ft. Ael dpa Kal rov avfifiovAov GKOTreiv, dpa 
rexviKos eurw els eKelvov depairelav, od eveKa 

OKOTTOVfXeV O 1 OK07TOVpieV. 

Nl. Udvv ye. 

5ft. Ovkovv vvv (f)a/jiev TTepl fiaOrj/jiaros OKOTrelv 
rrjs tftvxfjs eveKa rfjs rcov veavioKcov ; 
Nl. Nat. 

5ft. Et rtg dpa rjpiwv rexviKos Trepl $vxt}S 9epa~ 
Trelav Kal otos re koAcjs rovro 9epaTrevaat > Kal 
orcp hihduKaAoi dyaOol yeyovacn, rovro OKeTrreov, 

AA. Tt Se, & UtoKpares ; ovttco ewpaKas dvev 
1 oKoirovixev 6 Cron : a kotto6ji€vol mss. 
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among us is an expert and to this end has resorted 
to teachers, and who not. 

Nic. Why, Socrates, is it not fighting in armour 
that we are considering, and whether it is a thing 
to be learnt by young men or not ? 

soc. Of course, Nicias ; but when someone con- 
siders whether a medicine is to be used as an eye- 
salve or not, do you think that this consultation is 
about the medicine or about the eyes ? 

nic. About the eyes. 

soc. And when one considers whether a horse is 
to be bridled or not, and at what time, I presume 
one takes counsel about the horse, and not about the 
bridle ? 

nic. True. 

soc. And in a word, when one considers a thing 
for any purpose, the consulting is in fact about the 
end one had in view to start with, and not about 
the means to be used for such end. 

nic. Necessarily. 

soc. So we must consider our adviser too, and ask 
ourselves whether he is a skilled expert in the treat- 
ment required for the end which is the subject of 
our consideration. 

nic Certainly. 

soc. And we say that our present subject is an 
accomplishment studied for the sake of young men's 
souls r 

nic. Yes. 

soc. So what we have to consider is whether one 
of us is skilled in treatment of the soul, and is able 
to treat it rightly, and which of us has had good 
teachers. 

lach. But I say, Socrates, have you never noticed 
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ScSaaKaXcov reyy^corepovs yeyovoras els evia 7) 
fierd StSaa/caAojy; 

5ft. "Eycoye, c5 Aa^s" of? ye av ovk av edeXois 
marevaat, el (fralev dyadol etvai Srjfitovpyoi, el fi-q 
rl aot rrjs avrwv reyyi]s k'pyov eyoiev eVtSet^at ev 
186 elpyaafievov, /cat ev /cat TrXeloj. 
AA. Tovro fiev dXrjdrj Xeyeis* 
2ft. Kat T^as dpa Set, c5 Adxqs re /cat Nt/cta, 
eVetSi? Avalfiaxos /cat MeXrjalas el? avfi^ovXrjV 
TrapeKaXeadrrjv rjfids Trepl roiv vleow, 7rpo9vp,ov- 
fievoi avrolv on dplaras yeveaOat ras ipvxds, el 
fiev cfxifxev ex^iv, eVtSetfat avrols /cat StSao'/caAous' 
OLTLves rjfiwv yeyovaaiv , <ot> 1 avrol Trpcbrov 2 dyadol 
ovres /cat ttoXXwv vewv reBeparrevKores ipv)(ds 

B eireira /cat r^ias hihd^avres <f>alvovrai* 7} et ns 
rjfjicov avrwv eavrw StSaa/caAoi> fiev ov tfrrjat, yeyo- 
vevat, dAA* ovv epya avros avrov eyei elirelv /cat 
eVtSetfat, rives i Adrjvala)v ?} rebv £evcov, 77 SovXol 
?} eXevdepoL, St' eKeivov 6 fioXoyov fiev a>s dyadol 
yeyovaaiv el Se firjhev rjfiiv rovrwv virdpxet, 
dXXovs KeXeveiv tpqrelv /cat firj ev eralpcov dvopcov 
v teat Kivhvveveiv Sia<f)deipovras rrfv fieylarrjv alrlav 
eyeiv V7t6 Twv olKeiordrwv . eyd) fiev ovv, c5 
Avalfiax^ re /cat MeA^ata, npwros irepl ifiavrov 

G Xeyix) on oiodaKaXos fioi ov yeyove rovrov irepi. 
/catrot emOvfiw ye rod Trpdyfiaros e/c veov dp£dfie- 
vos. dXXd rois fiev ao(j>iarals ovk e^a> reXeiv 
fiiaOovs, oinep fiovoi e7T7jyyeXXovr6 fie otoC t* 
elvai Troirjaai kolXov re KayaOov avros 8* av 

1 ot add. Bekker. 
2 irp&Tov Stephanus : irpuroi Msg. 
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how some people have become more skilled in certain 
things without teachers than others with them ? 

soc. Yes, I have, Laches ; people, that is, whom 
you would not care to trust on their mere statement 
that they were good practitioners, unless they could 
put forward some example of their personal skill — 
some work well carried out — not in one only, but 
several cases. 

lach. That is truly spoken. 

soc. We also, therefore, Laches and Nicias — since 
Lysimachus and Melesias have invited us to a con- 
sultation on their sons, whose souls they are anxious 
to have as good as possible — should bring to their 
notice what teachers we have had, if we say that we 
have any to mention, who being themselves good to 
begin with, and having treated the souls of many 
young people, taught us also in due course and are 
known to have done so. Or if any of ourselves says 
he has had no teacher, but has however some works 
of his own to speak of, and can point out to us what 
Athenians or strangers, either slaves or freemen, are 
acknowledged to owe their goodness to him, let him 
do so. But if there is nothing of the sort to be found 
amongst us, let us bid them look elsewhere ; for we 
cannot run a risk with our good friends' children 
where we may ruin them, and so bring upon us the 
most grievous of accusations from our nearest and 
dearest. Now I, Lysimachus and Melesias, am the 
first to avow that I have had no teacher in this 
respect ; and yet I have longed for such lessons 
from my youth up. But I have not the means to 
pay fees to the sophists, who were the only persons 
that professed to be able to make me a complete 
gentleman ; and to this moment I remain powerless 
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evpeiv rr)v reyyr]v dhward en vvvl. el Sc Ni/ctas 
rj Aa^y evprjKev r) fjLefjiddrjKev, ovk av Oavfjidaatfjir 
/cat yap ^p-qiiauiv ifiov ovvaronepot, cocre fiaOecv 
Trap* aXXcov y /cat a/xa 7rpeaf}v7epoi, ware rjhrj 
evprjicevai. ooKovat S-37 /jlol hvvarol etvac rratSevcrai 
D dv9pco7TOV ov yap av rrore dSecos a7re<j>alvovro 
irepi imrriSevfjidrcov veto xprjurcov re /cat 7Tovrjpcov, 
el fir) avrols eirlorevov tKavuiS elSevac. ra fiev 
ovv dXXa eycoye rovrois TTtarevco' on 8e Sta- 
(f)ipeo6ov dXArjXoiv, e9av/xaaa, rovro ovv gov eyco 
dvriSeofiai, co Aucrt/xa^e, KaOdirep dpri hdyr)s pur) 
d<f>leo9al ae ifiov hieKeXevero dXXa epcorav, /cat 
eyco vvv TrapaKeXevofxal col pbrj d<j>leodai Aa^Tos 
(jLrjSe Nlklov, dAA* epcorav Xeyovra, on 6 fxev 2a>- 
E Kpdrrjs oil <f>r](jLV erratew irepl rod irpdyjiaros, ov& 
LKavos elvac Sta/c/nvat oirorepos vpucov dXrjOfj Xeyei' 
ovre yap evperrjs ovre fiaOrjrrjs ovhevos irepi rcov 
rotovrcov yeyovevar av S*, co Ad\r]S /cat Nt/cta, 
etrrerov r\pXv eKarepos, rivi S17 heivordrcp cruy- 
yeyovarov irepl rijs rcov vecov rpotfifjs, /cat irorepa 
fiaOovre Trapd rov ernlaraaQov rj avrco e£evpovre, 
/cat et fiev p,a96vre, ris 6 StSacr/caAo? eKaripcp /cat 
187 rives dXXot, ofiorex^ot avrols, tv\ av fxrj v/xlv 
gxoXt] rj vtto rcov rrjs 7r6Xecos rrpaypidrcov, err* 
eKelvovs Ltofxev /cat TrelBcofiev rj Stopois r) xdpLGiv r) 
djjL<j>6repa eTTifjLeXrjOrjvai /cat rcov r\\ierepcov /cat rcov 
vfierepcov Tralhcov, ottcos p>r) /caTatcr^uVajcrt rovs 
avrcov Trpoyovovs <f>avXoi yevo/JLevor el 8' avrol 
evperal yeyovore rov roiovrov, Sore Trapdheiyixa, 
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to discover the art myself. But I should not be 
surprised if Nicias or Laches has discovered or learnt 
it : for they have more means at their command to 
enable them to learn from others, and they are also 
older, and have had time to discover it. Indeed, I 
regard them as able to educate a man ; for they 
would never declare their minds so freely on pursuits 
that are beneficial or harmful to a youth unless they 
felt confident that they had the requisite knowledge. 
And I have entire confidence in them myself, except 
that I wondered at their differing from each other. 
I therefore make this counter-request of you, Lysi- 
machus : just as Laches urged you a moment ago 
not to release me but to ask me questions, so I now 
call upon you not to release Laches or Nicias. but 
to question them in these terms : " Socrates says that 
he has no understanding of the matter, and that he 
is not competent to decide which of your statements 
is true ; that he has never been either a discoverer 
or a learner of anything of the sort. But you, 
Laches and Nicias, are each to tell us who is the 
cleverest person you have heard on the upbringing 
of youth ; whether you have knowledge of it by 
learning from someone or by discovering it your- 
selves ; and if you learnt it, who were your teachers 
respectively, and what other colleagues they had : 
in order that, if you are not at leisure through the 
demands of public business, we may go to them and 
induce them either with gifts or good turns or with 
both to undertake the care of our and your children 
together, and so prevent them from turning out 
knaves and disgracing their ancestors. But if you 
have made the grand discovery yourselves, give us 
an instance to show what other persons you have 
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rlvwv 17877 oXXojv imfAeXyjOevres £k <f>avXa)v koXovs 
re Kayadovs eTroL^aare* el yap vvv rrpcorov dp- 
B t;eo6e rraiSeveiv, oKorrelv xprj firj ovk iv ra> Kapl 
vpXv 6 kiv$vvo$ Kw$vvevi]TaL, dAA' iv rots vleai re 
Kal iv tol$ rcov (f>i\(x)v rraial, Kal drexycos to Aeyd- 
\ievov Kara rrjv rrapoLfilav vfitv avfifialvrj iv Trldcp 
rj Kepafiela yiyvoixevt). Xeyere ovv, rl rovrcov yj 

<^<XT6 VfXLV VTTapXeiV T6 Kal 77 pOGTjKeiV , Tj OV </>aT€ . 

ravr , a> Avalfiaxe, nap* avrd>v rrvv9dvov re Kal 
JJL7J yiedlei tovs dvopag. 

C at. KaXws fi€v* epioiye ook€l, <L avopes, Zco- 
KpaTTjs Xeyeiv el oe fiovXoiiivois v/jllv earl rrepl 
rcov roiovrcov ipcoraoBal re Kal StSoVai Xoyov, 
avrovs OT] xp?) yiyvdxjKeiv, co Ni/aa re Kal Adxys. 
epLol jJLev yap Kal MeXrjaia rcpSe S^Aoi' on rjSofjievoLs 
dv eiT), el rrdvra, a HcoKpdrTjs ipcora 3 iOeXoire 
Xoycp Stetjievai' Kal yap it; apx^S ivrevdev rjpxofiTjv 
XeyojVj on els crvfipovXrjv Sta ravra vjxds TrapaKaXi- 
aaipLev i on pLe/jLeXr^Kevat vplv rjyovfjLeOa, cos ei/cds, 
rrepl rcov roiovrcov, Kal aAAou? /cat i7T€iorj ol 7ral- 

D Ses vpulv oXlyov coarrep ol rjfierepoi rjXiKiav exovci 
Traioeveadai. el ovv vjitv firj n 8ia<f>epei, eirrare 
Kal KOLvfj fierd HcoKpdrovs aKeiffaade, 8iS6vres re 
Kal SexopievoL Xoyov nap* dAA-i^Aon'* ev yap Kal 
rovro Xeyei 6'Se, on rrepl rod ^leylurov vvv j8ou- 
Xevojieda rcov rjfjberepcov. aAA' Spare el SoKet 
Xpfjvai ovrco rroieiv. 

ni. *Q Avaljjiaxe, SoKeis fioi cbs dXrjQcos HcoKparrf 

E 7rarp69ev yiyvcooKeiv jjlovov, avrw 8' ov avyyeyo- 

1 Lit. 44 on the Carian slave.*' 

2 i.e. on a large instead of a small piece of work, in 
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succeeded in changing, by your care of them, from 
knaves to honest gentlemen. For if you arc now 
going to make your first attempt at educating, you 
must beware lest you try your experiment, not on 
a corpus vile, 1 but on your sons and the children of 
your friends, and you prove to be a mere case, as 
the proverbial saying has it, of starting pottery on 
a wine-jar. 2 So tell us what you claim, or do not 
claim, as your resources and acquirements in this 
kind." There, Lysimachus, demand that from these 
good persons, and do not let them off. 

lys. To my mind, good sirs, these remarks of 
Socrates are excellent : but it is for you, Nicias and 
Laches, to decide for yourselves whether it suits 
you to be questioned and offer some explanation on 
such points. For I and Melesias here would cer- 
tainly be delighted if you would consent to expound 
in detail all that Socrates puts to you in his ques- 
tions : as I began by saying at the outset, we invited 
you to consult with us just because we thought, very 
naturally, that you had given serious consideration 
to this kind of thing, especially as your boys, like 
ours, are almost of an age to be educated. Accord- 
ingly, if it is all the same to you, discuss it now by 
joint inquiry with Socrates, exchanging views with 
him in turn : for it is a particularly good remark of 
his that we are consulting now about the greatest 
of all our concerns. Come, see if you consider that 
this is the proper course to take. 

Nic. Lysimachus, it looks to me, in very truth, as 
though you only knew Socrates at second hand — 
through his father — and had not conversed with him 

which a beginner's mistake would be less costly. Cf. Gorg. 
514 e. 
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vevat dXX r) iraihi 6vn t et ttov ev rots SrjfJLorais 
fierd rov narpds olkoXovOwv eVA^crtacre 001 rj ev 
leptp rj ev dXXcp ra> avXXoycp rcbv Srjfjiorwv inciSr) 
Se irpeofivrepos yeyovev, ovk evrervx^Kcbs ra> 
dvSpl SrjXog et. 

AY. Tt /xaAtcrra, cS Nt/aa; 

ni. Ov jjboi SoKeTs elSevat on, os dv eyyvrara 
HojKpdrovs fj [Xoyw cbowep yevei] 1 /cat TrXrjGid^r] 
SiaXeyofjLevoSy dvdyKrj olvtw, edv dpa /cat irepl 
dXXov rov rrporepov ap^rjr at 8iaXeyea6ai y fxr) 
rraveoQai vtto rovrov rrepiay6\Levov ra> Xoyco, irplv 
dv ijjL7T€crrj els to StScWt Trepl avrov X6yov> ovnva 
rporrov vvv re ^rj /cat ovnva rov rrapeXrjXvdora ftlov 
j3ej3tcoK€V eTTetSdv 8' efXTrecrrj, on ov irporepov 
avrov d^rjoei "LcoKpdrrjs, nplv dv ^aaavlarj ravra 
ev re /cat /caAaj? drravra. eycb 8e cruvrjOrjs re 
el/XL rwde /cat otS' on dvdyKrj vtto rovrov rraayew 
ravra, /cat en ye avrds on irelaofjiaL ravra ev 
otSa* X^P 00 y^P> & Afat/xa^e, ra> dvZpl rrXrjaid^cov , 
/cat ovSev ot/xat /ca/cov etvai ro VTTOjiiixvrjuKeaOai 
6 n /jur) KaXws rj rrerro irjKapLev rj Trotovfiev, dAA' els 
rov eireira $lov rrpopirjQeorepov dvdyKrj etvai rov 
ravra fir) ^>evyovra ) aAA' eOeXovra Kara ro rov 
HoXcovos /cat d^iovvra jxavdavetv ecoarrep dv 
/cat jjufj oldfjievov avrw ro yrjpas vovv eyov npoo- 
Uvai. e/jbOL jjcev ovv ovSev arjdes ouS' av drjSes 
vtto HojKpdrovs fiaaavl^ecrdaLj dXXd /cat irdXai 
gx^ov rt rjTTto-rdfJLrjVy on ov rrepl ra>v fieipaKiajv 
rjjjLLV 6 Xoyos eaoiro HcoKpdrovs irapovros, dXXd 

1 X670J uxnrep yiv€i seel. Cron. 
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personally except in his childhood, when you may 
have chanced to meet him among the people of his 
district, accompanying his father at the temple or 
at some local gathering. But you have evidently 
not yet had to do with him since he has reached 
maturer years. 

lys. How are you so sure of that, Nicias ? 

nic. You strike me as not being aware that, who- 
ever comes into close contact with Socrates and has 
any talk with him face to face, is bound to be drawn 
round and round by him in the course of the argu- 
ment — though it may have started at first on a quite 
different theme — and cannot stop until he is led into 
giving an account of himself, of the manner in which 
he now spends his days, and of the kind of life he has 
lived hitherto ; and when once he has been led into 
that, Socrates will never let him go until he has 
thoroughly and properly put all his ways to the test. 
Now I am accustomed to him, and so I know that 
one is bound to be thus treated by him, and further, 
that I myself shall certainly get the same treatment 
also. For I delight, Lysimachus, in conversing with 
the man, and see no harm in our being reminded of 
any past or present misdoing : nay. one must needs 
take more careful thought for the rest of one's life, 
if one does not fly from his words but is willing, as 
Solon said, 1 and zealous to learn as long as one lives, 
•and does not expect to get good sense by the mere 
arrival of old age. So to me there is nothing unusual, 
or unpleasant either, in being tried and tested by 
Socrates ; in fact, I knew pretty well all the time 
that our argument would not be about the boys if 

1 Fr. 10 yrjpdffKv 8' aUi iroWa 5idaaK>j i u€i>os, " I grow old 
learning ever more and more " ; see below, 1 1>9 a. 
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C nepl rjfjiwv avrcdv. oirep ovv Aeyco, to fiev ijiov 

OvSeV KtoAvei H(JL>KpdT€L OVvSiarpt^eLV OTTCOS ovros 

fiovAerar Ac^tcc Se rovSe opa ottlos k'xet rrepl rod 

TOIOVTOV. 

AA. *A.rrAovv to y epiov, cS Ni/aa, rrepl Aoycov 
eorlv el Se fiovAet,, ov*x olttAovv, dAAd olttAovv. 
Kal yap av 86£aifil rep thiAoAoyos elvai Kal av 
/JLLcroAoyos . orav fiev yap aKOVCO dvSpos irepl 
dperrjs StaAeyopLevov fj nepl rtvos cro<f)ias cos dArjOcos 
ovros dvSpos Kal d^Lov rcov Aoycov Sv Aeyei ) X^P * 

D vrrepefavcos, Oecofievos a/xa rov re Aeyovra Kal ra 
Aeyopueva on rrperrovra dAX-qAois Kal dpfiorrovrd 
earr Kal KopLtSfj fioi 8ok€l fxovatKos 6 roiovros 
elvai, dppioviav KaXAiarrjv rjpfjLoafievos ov Avpav 
ovSe TratSias opyava, dAAd rco ovri [Cfjv rjpfioafievos 
ov] 1 avros avrov rov fiiov vvfufxovov rots Aoyois 
7rp6s rd epya, drexycos ocopiarl dAX ovk laari, 
otofxac Se ovSe cf>pvyicrrl ovSe AvSicrrt, dAA* r\rrep 
fiovrj ^AA'qvLKTj eariv dppiovia. 6 fiev ovv roiovros 

E x ai P €LV rroiet (f)6eyy6jJLevos Kal SoKeiv orcpovv 
<j)tA6Aoyov elvai* ovrco a<f)68pa dnoSexofiai trap* 
avrov ra Aeydfieva' 6 Se rdvavrla rovrov rrpdrrcov 
Avnei fie, oaco dv ooKrj dfieivov Aeyeiv, roaovrco 
jjl&AAov, Kal 770tet av SoKetv elvai fiicroAoyov . Eoj- 
Kpdrovs 8' eyeb rcov fiev Aoycov ovk epLTreipos elfii, 
dAAd rrporepov, cos eoiKe, rcov epycov eTretpddrjv, • 
Kal eKel avrov evpov d£iov ovra Aoycov koAcov Kal 

1 vpM-oa-fxivos oC seel. Badham. 

1 Laches plays with the two meanings of airXovv — ** I am 
single-minded (simple, straightforward) in such matters, 
that is, T should rather say, double-minded." 

2 The different modes or scales in Greek music were 
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Socrates were present, but about ourselves. Let me 
therefore repeat that there is no objection on my 
part to holding a debate with Socrates after the 
fashion that he likes ; but you must see how Laches 
here feels on the matter. 

lach. I have but a single mind, 1 Nicias, in regard 
to discussions, or if you like, a double rather than a 
single one. For you might think me a lover, and yet 
also a hater, of discussions : for when I hear a man 
discussing virtue or any kind of wisdom, one who is 
truly a man and worthy of his argument, I am ex- 
ceedingly delighted; I take the speaker and his 
speech together, and observe how they sort and 
harmonize with each other. Such a man is exactly 
what I understand by '* musical," — he has tuned 
himself with the fairest harmony, not that of a lyre 
or other entertaining instrument, but has made a 
true concord of his own life between his words and 
Ins deeds, not in the Ionian, no, nor in the Phrygian 
nor in the Lydian, but simply in the Dorian mode, 2 
which is the sole Hellenic harmony. Such a man 
makes me rejoice with his utterance, and anyone 
would judge me then a lover of discussion, so eagerly 
do I take in what he says : but a man who shows the 
opposite character gives me pain, and the better he 
seems to speak, the more I am pained, with the 
result, in this case, that I am judged a hater of 
discussion. Now of Socrates' words I have no ex- 
perience, but formerly. I fancy, I have made trial of 
his deeds ; and there I found him living up to any 

associated with different moral feelings. The Dorian was 
most favoured, as having a manly, stately character : the 
Ionian was more passionate and contentious. The Phrygian 
and Lydian were foreign modes, on the character of which 
there were various opinions. C/. Rep. 398-99. 
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189 TTdorjs Trapprjaias. el ovv Kal tovto ex et > 

povAofjLou ravopi, koll tjolgt av egeTaQoifjLrjv vtto 
tov tolovtov, Kal ovk av dxOolfirjv [lavddvwv, dXXa 
Kal iyoj to) HoXojvi, ev fiovov TrpocrXafiojv, cruyx^Jpco' 
yrjpdoKajv yap iroXXd 8iodoK€O0ai iBiXoj vtto XP 7 )' 
gtojv \xovov* tovto yap fxot crvyx^JpeiTOJ, dyadov 
Kal avTov etvac tov otodaKaXov, Iva firj ovcrfjLaOrjs 
<f)alva)fxai drjo&s pavdavw el Be vewTepos 6 SiSa- 
B gkwv eoTai rj paqnoj iv oo^rj tov rj ti dXXo twv 
tolovtojv excov, ovoiv jxoi fieXei. ool ovv, & 
?Ho>KpaT€S, iyw eTrayyeXXofxat Kal oiddoKeiv Kal 
iXeyx^cv ifie 6 tl dv fiovXrj, Kal fiavdavew ye o ti 
av iydj otSa* ovto> air nap 9 ifiol Sta/cetaat air 
eKeivqs Trj$ rjfidpas, fj /xer' ipiov orvvSieKivSvvevcras 
Kal eoajKas oavTOV Tretpav dpeTrjs, rjv XPV oioovai 
tov [xiXXovTa htKaicDS owoeiv. Xiy* ovv o ri cot 
(friXov, firjoev ttjv rjfieTepav ffXiKiav viroXoyov 

C 7TOLOVfA€VO$. 

2fl. Ov tol vfjb€T€pa, ws eoiKev, aLTLaaofieOa pLrj 
ovx €TOLfia elvai Kal avfi^ovXeveLV Kal ovoKoireZv. 

AT. 'AAA' TjfieTepov Srj epyov, a> HayKpaTes* eva 
yap ere eywye rjfjitbv TLdrjfju* ok6tt€L ovv dvr ifxov 
VTrep Twv veaviaKOJV, 6 ti oeofieda Trapd tcovSc 
nvvdavtodai, Kal ovfjifiovXeve SiaXeyofievos tovtois. 
iydj fi€V yap Kal imXavdavofJiaL rjSrj tol 770AA0: Sta 
TTjv TjXiKiav <Lv av oiavorjOoi ipiodai Kal av a av 
aKovcra)' idv /xera^u a'AAoi Xoyot yivwvTai, ov 
maw fjL€fjLvr)[jLai. vfieis ovv XiyeTe Kal Sie'fiTe 
D npos vfias ai>TOV$ rrepl a>v TTpovdefxeda' iydj 8' 

1 This instance of Socrates' intrepidity (at Delium, cf. 
above, 181 b) is more fully described by Alcibiades in the 
Symposium (221). 
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fine words however freely spoken. So if he has 
that gift as well, his wish is mine, and I should be 
very glad to be cross-examined by such a man, and 
should not chafe at learning ; but I too agree with 
Solon, while adding just one word to his saying : I 
should like, as I.grow old, to learn more and more, 
but only from honest folk. Let him concede to me 
that my teacher is himself good — else I shall dislike 
my lessons and be judged a dunce — but if you say 
that my teacher is to be a younger man, or one who 
so far has no reputation, or anything of that sort, 
I care not a jot. I therefore invite you, Socrates, 
both to teach and to refute me as much as you 
please, and to learn too what I on my part know ; 
sueh is the position you hold in my eyes since 
that day on which you came through the same 
danger with me, 1 and gave a proof of your own 
valour which is to be expected of anyone who 
hopes to justify his good name. So say whatever 
you like, leaving out of account the difference of 
our ages. 

soc. You two, it seems, will give us no ground for 
complaint on the score of your not being ready 
to join both in advising and in inquiring. 

lys. No, but the matter now rests with us, Socrates ; 
for I venture to count you as one of us. So take my 
place in inquiring on behalf of the young men ; 
make out what it is that we want our friends here 
to tell us, and be our adviser by discussing it with 
them. For I find that owing to my age I forget the 
questions I intend to put, and also the answers I 
receive ; and if the discussion changes in the middle, 
my memory goes altogether. Do you therefore dis- 
cuss and elucidate our problem among yourselves ; 
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aKovaofxaL Kal clkovgcls aS /xera MeArjctov rovSe 

TTOlTjaOJ TOVTO O TL &V KOii VjXlV SoKfj. 

Ueccrreov, co Ntfaa re Kal Aa^jj Afat/xa^ai 
Kal MeXrjala. a fiev ovv vvv Br) errex^p^apiev 

(JKOTTZIV, TLV€S OL StSdoKaXot TJ/JLLV rrjs TOLaVTYJS 

TraiSeta? yeyovaatv rj nvas dXXovs fieXnovs rre- 
TTOLrjKafiev, tocos l^kv ov KaKtos e^et i^erd^etv Kal 
tol rotavra rjpids avrovs' aAA' ot/xat /cat rj TotaSe 
OKeifjis els ravrov cfyepet, o^eSoV Se n Kal /xaAAov 
i£ o>pXV$ av * €l yo-P fvyxdvopiev eTTicrrd/JLevoi 
orovovv nipt,, on napayevoptevov rep fieXnov 
TTOtet €K€lvo & • napeyevero, Kal rrpoaen olol re 
ecrpuev avro noieiv irapaylyveod ai eKetvcp, BrjXov 
on avro ye lapiev rovro, ov irepi avpifiovXoi av 
yevoLjjLcOa cos av ns avro paara Kal apiar av 
KTrjoavro. lacos ovv ov piavddvere piov 6 rt Xeyco, 
aAA' cSSe paov ptaOrjaeaBe. el rvyxdvopuev eVt- 
ardpLevoi, on oi/jls irapayevopLevrj 6<f)9aXpLOLS /3eX- 
rlovs 770 tet €K€ivovs ots irapeyevero, Kal irpouerL 
otol re iap,ev rroLelv avrrjv irapayiyveadai o/x/xacrt, 
BrjXov oTt oi/jlv ye toyxev avrrjv o n nor eariv, rjs 
irepi avpbfiovXoL dv yevoLpteOa cbs dv res avrrjv 
paara Kal dpiora Kri)oairo. el yap pirjB' avro 
rovro elBetpuev, 6 rl nor* ecrnv oi/jls rj 6 rt eorcv 
aKor], crxoXfj av avpL^ovXol ye d£tot Xoyov yevolpLeOa 
Kal larpol rj ire pi 6</>9aXpLcbv rj rrepl corcov, ovriva 
rporrov aKorjv fj oi/jlv KaXXicrr dv KrrjoaLro ns* 

AA. *AArj9fj Xeyets, co Hcok pares. 

3n. Qvkovv, co Adxys, f<al vvv rjpids rcoSe rrapaKa- 
Xelrov els avpL^ovXrjv, nV dv rporrov rots vUglv 
avrcov dperrj rrapayevopievr] rats i/jvxcl'ls apuelvovs 
7roir]aeiev; 
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and I will listen, and then with my friend Melesias 
I will act at once upon whatever may be your 
decision. 

soc. Let us do, Nicias and Laches, as Lysimachus 
and Melesias bid us. Now the questions that we 
attempted to consider a while ago — " Who have been 
our teachers in this sort of training ? What other 
persons have we made better?" — are perhaps of 
a kind on which we might well examine ourselves : 
but I believe this other way of inquiring leads to the 
same thing, and will probably also start more from 
the beginning. For if we happen to know of such 
and such a thing that by being joined to another 
thing it makes this thing better, and further, if we 
are able to get the one joined to the other, we 
obviously know the thing itself on which we might 
be consulting as to how it might be best and most 
easily acquired. Now I daresay you do not grasp 
my meaning. Well, you will grasp it more easily 
in this way. If we happen to know that sight joined 
to eyes makes those eyes the better for it, and further 
if we are able to get it joined to eyes, we obviously 
know what this faculty of sight is, on which we might 
be consulting as to how it might be best and most 
easily acquired. For if we did not know first of all 
what sight or hearing is, we should hardly prove 
ourselves consultants or physicians of credit in the 
matter of eyes or ears, and the best way of acquiring 
sight or hearing. 

lack. Truly spoken, Socrates. 

soc. And you know, Laches, at this moment our 
two friends are inviting us to a consultation as to the 
way in which virtue may be joined to their sons' 
souls, and so make them better ? 
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AA. Haw ye. 

2H. A/) ow rovro y virapyf.iv oet, to eioevai 
o rl ttot eorw dperrj; el yap irov fxrjb^ dperrjv 
elSeifxev to Trapdrrav 5 rl rrore rvyyavei 6v y rlv'dv 
rpoirov rovrov GVfjL^ovXot yevolfxeOa 6rcoovv s ottcos 
av avro KaXXiara Kr-qaairo; 

aa. OvSeva t e^otye SoKet, co HcoKpares. 

2X1. Oayitev apa s co Aa^?, elhevai avro 6 ri eariv. 

AA. Oa/Z6V JJL6VT0L. 

2X1. Oukow o ye lofieVy xav elrroipLev §197701; rt 

€OTlI>. 

AA. Tlcos yap ov; 

2X1. M17 TOivvv, co dpicrre } rrepl SXrjs dperrjs ev- 
8ecos oKOircLpLeda' rrXeov yap Icrcos epyov dXXa 
fiepovs twos rrept npcorov IScofxev, el iKavcos eyofxev 
irpos to eioevai' Kai r)jxlv t cos to ei/cos 1 , pacov r) 
crKeipts carat. 

aa. 'AAA' ovrco rroicofxev, co HcoKpares, cos ov 
/SouAei. 

2X1. Tt ovv dv 7rpoeXolp,e6a rcov rrjs dperrjs 
fiepcov; rj S77A0V 8rj on rovro els o relveiv SoKel 
r) ev rots ottXols fxdOrjots; So/cet 8c ttov rots 
7toXXols els dvSpelav. rj yap; 

AA. Kai fxdXa 817 ovrco SoKet. 

2X1. To£>to toivvv rrpcorov emyeipr^Gcoixev , co 
Aaxrjs, elrrelv, dvopela ri ttot* eurlv erreira fxerd 
rovro GKeipofxeOa Kai orco av rporrco rots veavloKois 
Ttapayevoiro , Ka&* ocrov olov re i£ eTnrrjSevjJLdrwv 
re Kai fxaOrj jxdr cov irapayeveodai. dXXa Trecpco 
ehreiv o Xeyco 3 rl eorcv dvSpela. 

AA. Ov fid rov Ala> co HcoKpares, ov x a ^ €7T ° v 
elrreiv el yap rts eOeXot, ev rfj rd^ei fxevcov dfivve- 
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lach. Yes, indeed, 

soc. Then our first requisite is to know what virtue 1 
is ? For surely, if we had no idea at all what virtue 
actually is, we could not possibly consult with any- 
one as to how he might best acquire it ? 

lach. I certainly think not, Socrates. 

soc. Then we say, Laches, that we know what it is. 

lach. I suppose we must. 

soc. And of that which we know, I presume, we 
can also say what it is. 
lach. To be sure. 

soc. Let us not. therefore, my good friend, inquire 
forthwith about the whole of virtue, since that may 
well be too much for us : but let us first see if we are 
sufficiently provided with knowledge about some part 
of it. In all likelihood this will make our inquiry 
easier. 

lach. Yes, let us do as you propose, Socrates. 

soc. Then which of the parts of virtue shall we 
choose ? Clearly, I think, that which the art of 
fighting in armour is supposed to promote ; and 
that, of course, is generally supposed to be courage, 
is it not ? 

lach. Yes, it generally is, to be sure. 

soc. Then let our first endeavour be, Laches, to 
say what courage is : after that we can proceed to 
inquire in what way our young men may obtain it, 
in so far as it is to be obtained by means of pursuits 
and studies. Come, try and tell me, as I suggest, 
what is courage. 

lach. On my word, Socrates, that is nothing diffi- 
cult : anyone who is willing to stay at his post and 

1 Here, and in what follows, " virtue" embraces the 
accomplishments and excellences of a good citizen. 
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uOai rovs 7ro\efJLiovs Kal /jlt) (frevyot, ev lo9l on 

> o ^ -rt */ 

avopeLOS av etr). 

2H. Ev fi€v Xeyeis, ai Aa^j* dAA' l<j(jd$ eycu 
air los y ov va<f)cbs elircov, to ere airoKpLvaodai fxr) 
rovro o Stavoovfievos y^poyirjv, ctAA' eTepov. 
AA. II a) 9 toSto Aeyet^ t5 HcoKpares ; 
191 2n. 'Eytu (f>pdcrco, idv ofoV T€ yeVoj/xai. aV- 
S/Deto? 7tou o5ro?, Kal av Xeyets, 8$ av ev rfj ra^ei 
fjLevwv fJidx^TaL tols TToXepLLOis* 

AA. 'Eycb yOW <f>7]flL. 

2n. Kai yap eya>. dAAa rt a5 oSe, os av <j>evyojv 
fjidx^Tat tols TToXe^iLOis, dXXd p,rj fxevtov; 
AA. Ucbs cf>evyojv; 

2H. W Qcr7T6/3 770V /Cat YiKvQdl AiyOVTdl OV\ 'fjTTOV 

<f>evyovTes j) otwKovres fjudxeadat,, Kal "O/x^poV ttov 
iiraLvwv tovs tov Alvelov Xmrovs KpaLirva p,dX 

B evda Kal evOa €<f>rj avTois eTTLGTaodai Slcok€lv rjSe 
(frefieaOaL' Kal avTov tov Alveiav Kara tovt* iv- 
eKcu/JLLacre, /cara rqv tov (frofiov eTnaTrjpaqv , Kal elirev 
avTov eivai firjaTOjpa <f>6f3oto. 

aa. Kat KaXtbs ye 3 cS HcoKpaTes' 7repl appuaTUiv 
yap eXeye' Kal ov to to>v HkvQcov hrnecov Trepi 
XeyeLs. to p,ev yap lttttlkov [to eKelvojv] ovtoj 
fxdx^TaLy to 8e ottXltikov [to ye twv 'EXXrjvojv], 1 
cos eyco Aeyco. 

2H. HXtfv y locos, & Kdyj)$ y to Aa/ceSai/xoviW. 

C AaKehaLfioviovs yap <f>ao*Lv ev IlAaTaiats, eVetS^ 
7rpos tols yeppo(j)6poLS iyevovTO y ovk edeXeiv fievov 

1 to iKeivwV) t6 ye twv 'EWrjvbjv om. papyr. Arsin. 

1 II, viii. 107-108. Socrates pretends to take the hero's 
epithet "prompter of fright" (in the enemy) as meaning 
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face the enemy, and does not run away, you may be 
sure, is courageous. 

soc. Rightly spoken, Laches; but I fear I am to 
blame, by not putting it clearly, for your having 
answered not the intention of my question, but 
something else. 

lach. What do you mean by that, Socrates ? 

soc. I will explain, so far as I can : let us take that 
man to be courageous who, as you describe him 
yourself, stays at his post and fights the enemy. 

lach. I, for one, agree to that. 

soc. Yes, and I do too. But what of this other 
kind of man, who fights the enemy while fleeing, 
and not staying ? 

lach. How fleeing ? 

soc. Well, as the Scythians are said to fight, as 
much fleeing as pursuing ; and as you know Homer 
says in praise of Aeneas' horses, that they knew 
" how to pursue and to flee in fright full swiftly 
this way and that way ; " and he glorifies Aeneas 
himself for this very knowledge of fright, calling 
him " prompter of fright." 3 

lach. And very properly too, Socrates ; for he 
was speaking of chariots ; and so are you speaking 
of the mode of the Scythian horsemen. That is the 
way of cavalry fighting ; but with men-at-arms it is 
as I state it. 2 

soc. Except, perhaps, Laches, in the case of the 
Spartans. For they say that at Plataea. when the 
Spartans came up to the men with wicker shields. 

that he prompted fright in himself and his side, and so knew 
all about the feeling. 

1 i.e. they stand fast at their posts in the ranks (above, 
191a). 
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ras rrpos airrovs fidx^crOai, dXXd ^evyeiv, eVetS^ 
8' iXvQ-quav aird£eis ra>v HepGcov, dvaGrp€(f>ofi€vovs 
<5cr776/o lirrrias fxdx^Gdai /cat ovtoj viKrjaat, rr)v 
e/cet fj,dxrjv. 
AA. 'AXrjOfj Xeyeis* 

2n. Tovto rolvvv dpn eAeyov, on iyaj acrtos 
1X7] kclXcos ere diroKpivaudai, on ov kclXcos r)p6firjv. 
D fiovXofievos ydp gov irvdiodai firj fxovov rovs iv 
ray 07rXiTU<a> dvopelovs, dXXd /cat rovs ev ra> 

LTTTTLKO) /Cat €V GVjXTTaVTl TO) TToXtpLlKto €t8et, KO.I 

firj fiovov rovs iv rw rroXipito, dXXd /cat rovs iv 
rots wpos rrjv OdXarrav kwovvois dvopeiovs ovras, 
/cat ocrot ye irpos vooovs /cat oooi irpos irevias r) 
/cat 7Tp6g rd iroXiriKa dvSpetoL etcrt, /cat ert av fir) 
jxovov oaoi Trpos Xvnas dvSpetol elaiv r) <f>6/3ovs, 
dXXd /cat TTpos imOvpiias r) r)Sovd$ Setvot ^td^ec/flat, 
E /cat fji€VOVT€s rj dvaarp€<f>ovres — etcrt ydp rrov rives, 
c5 Adxrjs> /cat ev rots* roiovrois avSpetot. 

AA. Kat GcfroSpa, <Z Zaj/c/oares. 

Ovkovv dvopeiOL pbiv rrdvres ovroi etoxv, 
aAA ot /iev ev rjoovais, ot o ev Av^ats, ot o ev 
€7rL6vfxlacs ot 8' ev cf>6f3ois rrjv avSpetav KeKrrjvraL' 
ot Se' y\ ol/icll, SetAtav ev rot? aurots" rovrois* 

AA. Ilavu ye. 

2n. Tt Trore ov e/carejoov rovrtov, rovro iirvvda- 
vo/xrjv. rrdXiv ovv Treipto etVetv dvSpelav rrpwrov, 
rl ov iv ttolgi rovro is ravrov iorw rj ovttoj Kara- 
fiavOdvets o Xeyaj ; 

AA. Ov rrdvv rt. 



1 In the final struggle at Plataea (479 b.c.) the Spartans 
at first hesitated before the barrier of wicker shields opposed 
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they were not filing to stand and fight against 
these, but fled ; when, however, the Persian ranks 
were broken, the Spartans kept turning round and 
fighting like cavalry, and so won that great battle. 1 
lach. What you say is true. 

soc. And so this is what I meant just now by 
saying that I was to blame for your wrong answer, 
by putting my question wrongly. For I wanted to 
have your view not only of brave men-at-arms, but 
also of courage in cavalry and in the entire warrior 
class ; and of the courageous not only in war but in 
the perils of the sea, and all who in disease and 
poverty, or again in public affairs, are courageous ; 
and further, all who are not merely courageous 
against pain or fear, but doughty fighters against 
desires and pleasures, whether standing their ground 
or turning back upon the foe — for I take it, Laches, 
there are courageous people in all these kinds. 

lach. Very much so, Socrates. 

soc. Then all these are courageous, only some have 
acquired courage in pleasures, some in pains, some 
in desires and some in fears, while others, I conceive, 
have acquired cowardice in these same things. 

lach. To be sure. 

soc. What either of them 2 is — that is what I 
wanted to know. So try again, and tell me first 
what is this thing, courage, which is the same in all 
of these cases ; or do you still not comprehend my 
meaning ? 

lach. Not very well. 

to them by the Persians ; but by a supreme effort they broke 
through and defeated the Persians by turning on them in 
man-to-man combat. Cf. Herod, ix. 61-2. 
2 i.e. courage and cowardice. 
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2H. 'AAA' cSSe Xiya>, axmep dv el r&xo$ rjpd)~ 

TOJV TL 7TOT ioTLV , O KCLl iv TW Tp€X^LV TV yy6.V€l OV 

rj/jLLV kcli iv ra> KiBapL^iv Kal iv rco Xiy€LV Kal iv 
rco fiavddveiv Kal iv aXXois itoXXols, /cat a^ehov tl 
avro KeKTrjfieda, ov Kal rripi d£iov Xiyeiv, rj iv 
rat? twv x €L P<*> v TTpd^eoiv rj okcXcov rj oropLaros 
T€ Kal <f><jovrjs r) StaiWas" rj oi>x ovrco kcll ov Xiyeis; 
AA. Yldvv ye. 

Et tolvvv tl's pb€ €poLTO* <L HwKpaTeg, TL 
Aeyet? tovto, o iv it&olv ovopid^eis raxvrrjra 
elvai; eiiroip? dv avrco, otl rrjv iv oXlyco XP° VC P 
TToXXd hia7TpaTTop,ivrjv ovvapiiv Taxvrrjra eyajye 

KaXw Kal 7T€pl (f>OJVrjV Kal 7T€pl SpOpLOV Kal 716/31 

raAAa 7rdvra. 

aa. y 0p9a)s ye ov Xiycov. 

sn. Heipco Srj Kal ov, co Adxrjs, tt)v dvopelav 
ovtws elrreiv, rtV ovoa ovvapus r) avrr) iv rjoovfj 
Kal iv Xvtttj Kal iv diraoiv ols vvv St) iXiyopiev 
avrrjv etvac } irreira dvSpeia K€KXrjTai. 

AA. Ao/cei tolvvv piOL KapTepla tl$ €ivai Tfj$ 
foxV 5 * €t ' T ° Y € ^ l< * irdvTOiv [7T€pl aVSpeta?] 1 7T€<f>v- 

KO$ Set €L7T€LV. 

2fl. 'AAAa pirjv Set, et ye to ipa)TO)pL€Vov dnoKpL- 

VOVpL€0a TjpLLV aVTOLS. TOVTO TOLVVV epioiye (f>ai- 

V€Tai s otl ovtl iraod ye, tb$ iya>pbaL, KapTepla 
aVSpeta ool ^atVerar re/tyiatpo/xat Se eV#eVSe* &X € ~ 
Sov yap tl otSa, c5 Aa^j, otl tojv irdvv KaXcov 
TrpaypbaTCov r)yfj ov dvSpelav €ivai. 

1 rrepl dvdpetas seel. Badham. 
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soc. I mean in this way : suppose, for instance, I 
were asking you what is quickness, as we find it in 
running and harping, in speaking and learning, and 
in many other activities, and as possessed by us 
practically in any action worth mentioning, whether 
of arms or legs, or mouth or voice, or mind : or do 
you not use the word so ? 

lach. Yes, to be sure. 

soc. Well then, suppose someone asked me : 
Socrates, what do you mean by this thing which 
in all cases you term quickness ? My reply 
would be : The faculty that gets a great deal 
done in a little time is what I call quickness, whether 
in a voice or in a race or in any of the other 
instances. 

lach. Your statement would be quite correct. 

soc. So now try and tell me on your part, Laches, 
about courage in the same way : what faculty is it, 
the same whether in pleasure or in pain or in any 
of the things in which we said just now it was to be 
found, that has been singled out by the name of 
courage ? 

lach. Well then, I take it to be a certain en- 
durance of the soul, if I am to speak of the natural 
quality that appears in them all. 

soc. Why, of course we must, if we are each to 
answer the other's actual question. Now it appears 
to me that by no means all endurance, as I conceive 
it, can appear to you to be courage. And my 
grounds for thinking so are these : I am almost 
certain, Laches, that you rank courage among the 
nobler qualities. 
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AA. Eu p,ev ovv io8i or i ra>v KaXXlarcov . 

Ovkovv ?? /-teV /xera (fypovrfatcus Kaprepla 
KaXri KayaBiq; 
AA. Ildvv ye. 
D Tt S' r) fitr d<f>poarvvr}s ; ov rovvavrlov 

tglvtj} fiXafiepd Kal KaKovpyos ; 
Aa! Nat. 

2n. KaAoV ovv tl (fytfaeLS ov etvai to tolovtov, 
ov KOLKOvpyov re Kal fiXafiepov ; 

AA. OVKOVV StKCLLOV y€ } (5 Ha>KpCLT€S. 

2fl. Ou/c dpa rrjv ye toiglvttjv Kapreplav avopelav 
ofioXoyrjaeLS etvai, €7T€ior}'7T€p ov KaXrj iorLV ) rj 
Se dvSpela kclXov ioriv. 

AA. 'AArjBij Aeyets". 

2n. C H <f>p6vLfjbos dpa KapT€pta Kara rov gov 
Aoyov avopeia av ecrj. 
AA. v Eot/cev. 

E 2fl. w ISaj/xev S77, r) ctV Tt <f>povifios; rj r) ets* 
drravra Kal rd jJLtydXa Kal rd ojuaKpd; otov et tls 
Kaprepet dvaXiGKa>v dpyvpcov <f>povlfioJS > etScos" 
on dvaX(x)Gas irXiov eKrijoerat, rovrov dvoptlov 
koXois dv; 
AA. Ma At" ovk eycuye. 

2fl. 'AAA' otov et Tt? larpos <j!>v s TrepLTrXevjiovla rod 
vUos ixojJLevov rj dAAou Ttyos" /cat oeofievov ttlclv 
fj <j>ayelv Sovvaiy fir] Kd\xrrroiro dAAd KaprepoZ; 
193 AA. 0i)8' ottojotiovv ouS' aVTTj . 

2fl. 'AAA' eV TToXipLO) Kaprepovvra avhpa Kal 
iOeXovra /xd%£a^at, ^povlpLw Xoyt^ofxevov , etSoVa 
fjiev on poTjOrjGovGiv dXXoi avrw, TTpos iXdrrovs §€ 
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lach. Nay, among the noblest, you may be quite 
certain. 

soc. And endurance joined with wisdom is noble 
and good ? 

lach. Very much so. 

soc. But what of it when joined with folly ? Is it 
not, on the contrary, hurtful and mischievous ? 
lach. Yes. 

soc. And can you say that such a thing is noble, 
when it is both mischievous and hurtful ? 

lach. Not with any justice, Socrates. 

soc. Then you will not admit that such an en- 
durance is courage, seeing that it is not noble, 
whereas courage is a noble quality. 

lach. That is true. 

soc. So, by your account, wise endurance will be 
courage. 

lach. Apparently. 

soc. Now let us see in what it is wise. In all 
things, whether great or small ? For instance, if a 
- man endures in spending money wisely, because he 
knows that by spending he will gain more, would 
you call him courageous ? 

lach. On my word, not I. 

soc. Or what do you call it in the case of a 
doctor who, when his son or anyone else is 
suffering from inflammation of the lungs and begs 
' for something to drink or eat, inflexibly and endur- 
ingly refuses ? 

lach. That is no case of it, in any sense, 
| either. 

soc. Well now, when a man endures in war, and is 
willing to fight, on a wise calculation whereby he knows 
that others will come to his aid, and that the forces 
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Kal <f>avXorepovs /xa^eirat. rj /xe#' cov avros icrrw, 

€Tt Se ^OJpta €%€L KpetTTCO, TOVTOV TOV fXGTCL T7JS 

roiavrrjs (f>pov7ja€cos Kal TrapaaKevfjs Kaprepovvra 
avSpeiorepov dv <f>alrjg rj rov iv rco ivavrLco 
crrparoTrioco iOiXovra V7TOfJi€V€LV re Kal Kap~ 
repetv; 

B AA. Tov iv to) ivavrtto, e/xotye So/cei, c5 EaJ/cpares. 
2n. 'AAAa fxrjv d<j)povearipa ye r) rovrov fj r) 
rov iripov Kaprepla. 
AA. 'AXrjOrj Xeyeis. 

Kai rov /xer* imorrjjJLrjg dpa iinnKrjs Kapre- 
' povvra iv IrrTrofxaxla r)rrov <j>rjoeis dvopeiov elvac 
r) rov avev emcrT^/x^s. 
AA. v E/xoiye So/Cei. 
2n. Kai rov /xera cr<f>€voovrjriKrj$ rj ro£cKrj$ rj 
dXXrjs rivos ri^vrj? Kaprepovvra. 
AA. Haw ye. 

5n. Kai ocroi av iBiXtocriv eiV <f>piap Karafiaivov- 
re? Kai KoXvuficovres Kaprepeiv iv rovrco ra> epya>, 
ja^ ogres' Sewoi, rj ev rivi aXAa) roiovra), dvopetori- 
povs <f)r}G€LS rcov ravra Setvcov. 

AA. Tt yap av rts dXXo <f)alrj, a> UtoKpares ; 

2H. OuSeV, et7re/> olotro ye oura)?. 

AA. *A/\Aa fJLTjv OLfJial ye. 

3X2. Kai \ir\v ttov dcfrpovearepcos ye, a> Ady^s, 
ot roiovroL Kwovvevovot re /cai Kaprepovaiv rj 01 
/xera riyyr]s avrb 7Tpdrrovreg. 

AA. OatVoi^rat. 
I) 2n. Ou/couv alaxpo. r) d(f>pa>v roX/xa re /cat 
Kapreprjcrts iv rep rrpoaBev i<f>dvrj rjfjLLV ovaa Kal 
jSAajSepa; 

aa. Tldvv ye. 
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against him will be fewer and feebler than those 
who are with him, and when he has besides the 
advantage of position, — would you say of this man, 
if he endures with such wisdom and preparation, 
that he, or a man in the opposing army who is 
willing to stand up against him and endure, is the 
more courageous ? 

lach. The man opposed to him, I should say, 
Socrates. 

soc. But yet his endurance is more foolish than 
that of the first man. 
lach. That is true. 

soc. So you would say that he who in a cavalry 
fight endures with a knowledge of horsemanship is 
less courageous than he who endures without it. 

lach. Yes, I think so. 

soc. And he who endures with a skill in slinging 
or shooting or other such art. 
lach. To be sure. 

soc. And anyone who agrees to descend into a 
well, and to dive, and to endure in this or other such 
action, without being an adept in these things, you 
would say is more courageous than the adepts. 

lach. Yes, for what else can one say, Socrates ? 

soc. Nothing, provided one thinks so. 

lach. But I do think it. 

soc. And you observe, I suppose, Laches, that 
persons of this sort are more foolish in their risks 
and endurances than those who do it with proper 
skill. 

lach. Evidently. 

soc. Now r , we found before that foolish boldness 
and endurance are base and hurtful ? 
lach. Quite so. 
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2n. f H Se ye dvSpeta cbfioXoyetro kglXov rt 
elvai. 

aa. 'QfioXoyetro yap. 

2n. Nw S' ad 7rdXcv (f>afiev eKetvo to alaxpov, 
rrjv d<f>pova Kapreprjotv, dvSpelav etvai. 

AA. *RoLKafl€V. 

2n. KaAa>9 ovv 001 BoKovfiev Xeyeiv; 

a rov At , a) l^oKpares, efioi fiev ov. 
2n. Ovk dpa 7tov Kara rov gov Xoyov hojpiorl 
E rjpfioafieOa eyd) re Kal ov, c5 Aa^s' rd yap epya 
ov ovfi<$)covet fjfxZv rots Xoyois. epya) fiev ydp s 
cos eoixe, (f>aL7] dv rts r)fids dvopetas fierexeiv, 
Xoytp 8\ ws iytpfiai, ovk dv, el vvv r)ficdv aKOvoeie 
SiaXeyofievwv. 

AA. ' AXrjOecrrara Xeyeis. 

2n. Tt ovv; SoKel koXov etvai ovtojs rjfias Sta- 
Kelodai ; 

AA. Ol5S' 07TC0OTL0VV. 

2n. BouAet ovv co Xeyofiev neiQcbfieQa to ye ro- 
vodrov; 

AA. To 7TOLOV Srj TOVTO, Kal TlVl TOVTCp / 

194 2H. Ta> Aoya> os Kaprepeiv KeXevet, el ovv 
fiovXei, Kal r)fieis eVt rfj t^rrjoei enifielvtofiev re 
Kal Kapreprjoojfiev, Iva Kal fir) r)ficov avrrj r) dvSpeta 
KarayeXdcrQ, on ovk avopeicos avrrjv ^rjrovfiev, el 
dpa 77oAAa/cts' avrrj rj Kapreprjols iortv dvSpeta. 

AA. y Eycb fiev erotfios, to UtOKpares, firj rrpoaht- 
oraodai' Kairot drjOrjs y elfil rcov rotovrtov Xoyutv 
dXXd ris fie Kal <f>tXovtKta etXrj<j>e 7Tpd$ rd elprjfieva, 
B Kal d)$ aXrjdcos dyavaKrtd, el ovrcocl a voco fir) 
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soc. But courage was admitted to be something 
noble. 
lach. Yes, it was. 

soc. Whereas now, on the contrary, we say that 
this base thing — foolish endurance — is courage. 
lach. Apparently. 

soc. Then do you think our statement is correct ? 

lach. On my word, Socrates, not I. 

soc. Hence I presume that, on your showing, you 
and I, Laches, are not tuned to the Dorian harmony : 
for our deeds do not accord with our words. By 
our deeds, most likely, the world might judge us 
to have our share of courage, but not by our words, 
I fancy, if they should hear the way we are talking 
now. 

lach. That is very true. 

soc. Well now, does it seem right that we should 
be in such a condition ? 
lach. Not by any means. 

soc. Then do you mind if we accept our statement 
to a certain point ? 

lach. To what point do you mean, and what 
statement ? 

soc. That which enjoins endurance. And, if you 
please, let us too be steadfast and enduring in our 
inquiry, so as not to be ridiculed by courage herself 
for failing to be courageous in our search for her, 
when we might perchance find after all that this 
very endurance is courage. 

lach. For my part I am ready, Socrates, to con- 
tinue without faltering ; and yet I am unaccustomed 
to discussions of this sort. But a certain ambitious 
ardour has got hold of me at hearing what has been 
said, and I am truly vexed at finding myself unable 
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olos r elfxl elirelv. voelv fiev yap efioiye 8okw 
7T€pl avSpeta? o tl eorw, ovk otSa §' 077-77 fie dprt 
Sie^vyev, ware fir) avXXafieiv t<2> Xoyco avrrjv /cat 

€L7T€LV O TL €UTLV . 

5X1. Ovkovv, w <f>lXe, tov dyadov Kvvrjyerrjv 
fieTaQelv xpr) /cat fir) dvteVat. 
aa. Uavra7Taat fiev ovv. 

5X1. Bou'Aa ovv /cat Nt/ctW roVSe TrapaKaX&fiev 
eVt to KwyyecrLOV, et tl rjficbv eviropdiTepos ecrTLv; 
aa. BovXojjLai* ttws yap ov ; 

5X1. *'I#t 817, c3 Nt/cta, dvSpdat <f>lAot$ xeLfia^ofie- 
vols ev Xoyco /cat diropovoL fiorjdrjo'ov, el rtva e^ets 1 
ovvafiLV. rd fiev yap Sr) rjfieTepa opas d)S anopa- 
ov S* efordiv 6 tl rjyfj dvhpelav etVat, ^/xas 1 t€ V77? 
diropias €/cAi>crat /cat aw-ros' a voet? to) Aoya> /?€- 
/Satajcrat. 

ni. Ao/cetT€ tolvvv fioL irdXaL oi) /caAaV, <5 
Hd)KpaT€s, opl^eoOaL Trjv dvhpeiav yap eytb gov 
r}8r) KaXdjs XeyovTOS d/c^/coa, tovtco ov XPV^ 6 - 

5X1. ITotoj S77, ai Nt/aa; 

ni. IIoAAd/ct? aKTfKod crov XeyovTo$> otl TavTa 
dyaOos eKacFTos rjfiwv, direp ao<f>6?, a 8e dfiadr]s> 
TavTa 8e /caKo?. 

2X1. y AXr)9rj fiivTOL vr) Ata Aeyet?, ai Nt/cta. 

Ni. Ou/couv etVep o dv8pelos dyados > SrjXov otl 

00<f)6s icTTLV. 

5X1. "WKOvaas, c5 Ad^?; 

aa. "Eyajye, /cat oi) o<f>68pa ye fiavBdvco o XeyeL. 
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to express offhand what I think. For I feel that I 
conceive in thought what courage is, but somehow or 
other she has given me the slip for the moment, so 
that I fail to lay hold of her in speech and state what 
she is. 

soc. Well, my dear sir, the good huntsman must 
follow the hounds and not give up the chase. 

lach. Yes, indeed, by all means. 

soc. Then do you agree to our inviting Nicias here 
to join. in our hunt ? He may be more resourceful 
than we are. 

lach. I agree, of course. 

soc. Come now, Nicias, and use what powers you 
have to assist your friends, who are caught in a 
storm of argument and are quite perplexed. You 
see the perplexity of our case ; you must now tell us 
what you think courage is, and so at once set us free 
from our perplexity and give your own thoughts the 
stability of speech. 

nic. Well, for some time I have been thinking, 
Socrates, that you two are not defining courage in 
the right way ; for you are not acting upon an 
admirable remark which I have formerly heard you 
make. 

soc. What is that, Nicias ? 

nic. I have often heard you say that every man 
is good in that wherein he is wise, and bad in that 
wherein he is unlearned. 

soc. Well, that is true, Nicias, I must say. 

nic. And hence, if the brave man is good, clearly 
he must be wise. 

soc. Do you hear him, Laches ? 

lach. I do, without understanding very well what 
he says. 
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2H. 'AAA' iyd> Sokw fxavdaveiVy /cat /zot SoKel 
dvrjp aofyiav Tivd rrjv dvhpelav Aeyetv. 

AA. Uoiav, w Tia)Kpa,T€$, ao<f>lav; 

2n. Ovkovv Tovhe tovto epcoras; 

A A v Eya>ye. 

"Wl 8rj, avrcp elire, (3 Nt/cta, nola oo<f>la 
dvSpeia dv eir] Kara tov aov Aoyov. ov yap ttov rj 
ye avArjTiKrj. 

Nl. Ov8ajjLa>$. 

2H. Ov8e jjLrjv rj KidapicmK'q . 
Nl. Ov S^ra. 

2n. 'AAAa tls §17 avrrj rj tlvos eTTiaTr^ir] ; 

AA. Haw fxkv ovv opdcos avrov epcoras, a> 
HwKpares, /cat elireroo ye rlva (j>r]aiv avrrjv elvai. 

Nl. TavTTjV eyojye, a> Aa^7]j, ri)v tcov Setvoov 
/cat dappaXecov ernvrrjiiriv /cat ev rroXefXio /cat ' ev 
to is aAAotS" diraaiv. 

AA. *£ls aroira Aeyei, a> HooKpares. 

2n. Hpos rt tovt emes fiAeipas', oj Adxys; 

aa. Tlpos o ti; ^copts" 8r)7Tov ao(f>la earlv dv- 
hpelas. 

2n. Ovkovv §r\ai ye Nt/ctas. 
AA. Ov fxevTOL fid Ata* ravrd rot /cat Xrjpet. 
2H. 0*5/co£i> StSao7ca>/x€i> avrov, aAAa fJirj AotSo- 
pai/xev. 

Nl. Ou/c, aAAa /xot So/cet, a> HojKpares, Adxrjs 
e7TtdvpLeLV Kafie <f>avrjvai fxrjSev Aeyovra, ore /cat 
avros dpn tolovtos i<f>dvr}. 

AA. Haw {lev ovVy a) Nt/cta, /cat Tretpacro/xat 
y€ a7TO<f)rjvat. ovSev yap Xeyets' eVet avrtKa ev 
rals vooots oix ol iarpol ra Setva emaravrat; 
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soc. But I think I understand it : our friend 
appears to me to mean that courage is a kind of 
wisdom. 

lach. What kind of wisdom, Socrates ? 
soc. Well, will you put that question to your friend 
here ? 

LACH. I do. 

soc. Come now, tell him, Nicias, what kind of 
wisdom courage may be, by your account. Not that, 
I presume, of flute-playing. 

nic. Not at all. 

soc. Nor yet that of harping. 

nic. Oh, no. 

soc. But what is this knowledge then, or of what ? 

lach. I must say you question him quite correctly, 
Socrates, so let him just tell us what he thinks it is. 

nic. I say, Laches, that it is this — the knowledge 
of what is to be dreaded or dared, either in war or 
in anything else. 

lach. How strangely he talks, Socrates ! 

soc. What is it that makes you say that, Laches ? 

lach. What is it ? Why, surely wisdom is distinct 
from courage. 

soc. Well, Nicias denies that. 

lach. He does indeed, to be sure : that is where 
he just babbles. 

soc. Then let us instruct and not abuse him. 

nic. No, it seems to me, Socrates, that Laches 
wants to have it proved that I am talking nonsense, 
because he was proved a moment ago to be in the 
same case himself. 

lach. Quite so, Nicias, and I will try to make it 
evident. You are talking nonsense : for instance, 
do not doctors know what is to be dreaded in dis- 
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rj ol dvSpetot 8okovgl aoi errlaraaOat ; rj rovs 
larpovs av avopeiovs KaXets; 

Nl. Ol)S' OITCOOTIOVV* 

AA. Ovoe ye rovs yecopyovs ot/xcu. kolItoi rd 
ye ev rj) yeajpytq oeiva ovrot Syrrov emaravrat } 
Kal ol aAAot SrjfJLLovpyol diravres rd ev rats avrcov 
re^vats Secvd re Kal OappaXea taaatv dXX* ovSev 
rt ptaXXov oStol dvopeiol elatv. 

Tt ooKel Adx^s Xeyetv, co Ni/aa; eotKe 
fievrot Xeyetv rt. 

Nl. Kat yap Xeyet yd rt, ov ptevrot dXrjOes ye. 

2n. Tlcbs Stj; 

Nl. "On oiercLL rovs larpovs rrXeov rt eloevai 
irepl rovs Kaptvovras rj to vytetvov ehretv olov re 
Kal voaa>oes- ol oe §77770 1> roaovrov \xovov taaatv 
el oe hetvov rep rovro earn to vytatvetv ptaXXov rj 
to KapLvew, rjyrj av rovrt, a> Adx^js, roi>s larpovs 
eirlaraaQat ; r) ov ttoXXols otet £k rrjs voaov dptetvov 
etvat ptrj dvaarrjvat 77 dvaarrjvat; rovro yap elrre' 
av Tract cf>rjs dptetvov etvat tfiv Kal ov iroXXols 
Kpelrrov redvdvat; 

AA. Otfxai eycoye rovro ye. 

Nl. Of? ovv reOvdvat XvatreXel, ravra otet Zetvd 
etvat Kal ols Cfjv; 
AA. Ovk eycoye. 

ni. 'AAAa rovro or) av StSco? rots larpols ytyvoo- 
OKetv rj dXXcp rivl BrjpLtovpya) rrXrjv ra> rwv Setvcov 
Kal fir) 8etva)V errtarrj^ovt, ov eyoo dvSpetov /caAa); 

2n. Karavoeis, w Adxrjs, o rt Xeyet; 
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ease ? Or do you suppose that the courageous know 
this ? Or do you call doctors courageous ? 
nic. No, not at all. 

lach. Nor, I fancy, farmers either. And yet they, 
I presume, know what is to be dreaded in farming, 
and every other skilled worker knows what is to be 
dreaded and dared in his own craft ; but they are 
none the more courageous for that. 

soc. What is Laches saying, in your opinion, 
Nicias ? There does seem to be something in it. 

nic. Yes, there is something, only it is not true. 

soc. How so ? 

nic. Because he thinks that doctors know some- 
thing more, in treating sick persons, than how to 
tell what is healthy and what diseased. This, I 
imagine, is all that they know : but to tell whether 
health itself is to be dreaded by anyone rather than 
sickness, — do you suppose, Laches, that this is 
within a doctor's knowledge ? Do you not think 
that for many it is better that they should never 
arise from their bed of sickness ? Pray tell me, do 
you say that in every case it is better to live ? Is 
it not often preferable to be dead ? 

lach. I do think that is so. 

nic. And do you think that the same things are 
to be dreaded by those who were better dead, as by 
those who had better live ? 

lach. No, I do not. 

nic. Well, do you attribute the judgement of this 
matter to doctors or to any other skilled worker 
except him who has knowledge of what is to be 
dreaded and what is not — the man whom I call 
courageous ? 

soc. Do you comprehend his meaning, Laches ? 
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E aa. "Eyajye, on ye robs fidvreis KaXei roi>s 
dvSpeiovs* rig yap Srj dXXog eioerai orw dfieivov 
£r}v r) reOvdvai; Kairoi ov, a> Nt/cta, rtorepov 6fio- 
Xoyeis fxdvrig etvai r) ovre fidvrts ovre dvSpeios; 

Nl. Tt Sat; fxdvrei av otei rrpoorfKei rd Seivd 
yiyiHixjKeiv /cat rd dappaXea; 

aa. "Eyajye* rivi yap aXXcp; 

ni. *£2i iy<h Xeyw noXv fi&XXov, al jSeA-uore* 
67ret fidvnv ye rd crqfiela fiovov Set yiyvwoKeiv rcov 
eoofievwv, elre rq) Odvaros etre vooos elre dno^oXr) 
196 XPll Ji< ^ Tajv ^orai, € 'i T€ vLkt\ elre r)rra rj rroXefiov 
r] /cat dXXrjs tlvo$ dywvias* o rt he rep dfieivov 
rovrcov r) iraBelv rj fir) rradelv, ri fidXXov fidvrei 
TrpocrrjKet Kplvai rj aXXcp orcpovv; 

aa. 'AAA* ey<h rovrov ov fiavddvw, & Tid)Kpares, 
6 ri fiovXerai Xeyew ovre yap fidvnv ovre larpov 
ovre dXXov ovSeva SrjXoi ovriva Xeyei rov dvSpelov, 
el fir) el deov rwa Xeyei avrov elvai. ifiol fiev 
B ovv <f>aiverai Nt/ctas ovk edeXeiv yewaicos dfioXoyeiv 
on ovhev Aeyet, aAAd orpe(f>erai dva) /cat Kara) 
eTTLKpvTrrofievo^ rrjv avrov drropiav. Kairoi /cdV 
rjfielg otoi re rjfiev dpn eya> re /cat ov roiavra 
orpe(f>eo9ai, el efiovXofieda fxr) hoKelv evavria rjfiiv 
avrols Xeyew. el fiev ovv ev SiKaorrjpia) rjfiiv 
ol Xoyoi rjoav, efyev dv riva Xoyov ravra noietv 
vvv Se rt dv ri$ ev ovvovola roi&Se fidrrjv tcevols 
Xoyois avros avrov Koofiol; 

2n. Ov&ev oi5S' ifiol So/cet, c5 Ad^S" dAA' 
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lach. I do : it seems to be the seers whom he 
calls the courageous : for who else can know for 
which of us it is better to be alive than dead ? And 
yet, Nicias, do you avow yourself to be a seer, or to 
be neither a seer nor courageous ? 

nic. What ! Is it now a seer, think you, who has 
the gift of judging what is to be dreaded and what 
to be dared ? 

lach. That is my view : who else could it be ? 

nic. Much rather the man of whom I speak, my 
dear sir : for the seer's business is to judge only the 
signs of what is yet to come — whether a man is to 
meet with death or disease or loss of property, or 
victory or defeat in war or some other contest ; but 
what is better among these things for a man to 
suffer or avoid suffering, can surely be no more 
for a seer to decide than for anyone else in the 
world. 

lach. Well, I fail to follow him, Socrates, or to 
see what he is driving at ; for he points out that 
neither a seer nor a doctor nor anybody else is the 
man he refers to as the courageous, unless perchance 
he means it is some god. Now it appears to me that 
Nicias is unwilling to admit honestly that he has no 
meaning at all, but dodges this way and that in the 
hope of concealing his own perplexity. Why, you 
and I could have dodged in the same way just now, 
if we wished to avoid the appearance of contra- 
dicting ourselves. Of course, if we were arguing 
in a law-court, there would be some reason for 
so doing ; but here, in a meeting like this of ours, 
why waste time in adorning oneself with empty 
words ? 

soc. I agree that it is out of place, Laches : but let 
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opQjfxev fxrj Nt/aas" (Herat ri Xeyeiv koX ov Xoyov 
ev€Ka ravra Xeyei. avrov ovv cra<f>earepov 7tv9o)- 
fieOa ri irore voer Kal edv ri (fxxivrjrcu Xeyajv, 
avyxojpr]cr6fM€9a, el Se yJ] , oiodZojiev. 

AA. Ttv roivvv, & HtWKpares, el fiovXei irvvdave- 
cOai, irvvOdvov eyw S' Xacus lkclvws 7T€7TVGfiat. 

2Ci. 'AAA' ovoev fxe KcoXvet' kolvtj yap eorai t] 

7TVGTLS V7Tep ifJLOV T€ Kal GOV. 

AA. Haw fxev ovv. 

2n. Aeye S77 fioi, w Nt/aa, fxaXXov S' rjfitv koi- 
vovfjieOa yap eya> re Kal Aa^j rov Xoyov* tt)v 
dvSpeiav e7narr)fjirjv </>r)s Seivwv re Kal QappaXecov 
elvat; 

Ni. "Eya>ye. 

2n. Tovro he ov Travros 8r) elvat dvopos yvwvai, 
dirore ye firjre larpog fxrjre fxavris avro yvwaerdt 
fjurjoe dvopeios earai, edv fir) avrrjv ravrrjv rr)v 
emarr)fir]v TTpoaXafirj- ovx ovrcos eXeyeg; 

NI. Ovra) fxev ovv. 

2n. Kara rrjv irapoifilav dpa rq> ovri ovk dv irdaa 
v$ yvoirj ouS' dv dvSpela yevoiro. 
ni. OS fMOL SoKet. 

2n. A77A0V §77, al Ni/aa, dri ovoe rr)v Kpofifivw- 
vlav vv Ttiareveis ov ye dvopelav yeyovevat. rovro 
8e Xeyw ov TraL^wv, dXX dvayKalov olfiai rat ravra 
Xeyovrc firjSevos Orjpiov aTTohex^odai dvSpelav, rj 
crvyxcopelv d-qpLov ri ovra) ao<f>6v elvat, wore a 
oXlyoi dv6pu)irajv taaaL Sia to ^aAe7ra elvat yvcbvai, 
ravra Xeovra rj rrdpoaXiv rj riva Kanpov <f)dvai eloe- 

1 The fierce monster slain by Theseus in the region be- 
tween Corinth and Megara before he became the hero of 
Attica. 
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us see : perhaps Nicias thinks he does mean some- 
thing, and is not talking just for the sake of talking. 
So let us ask him to explain more clearly what is in 
his mind ; and if we find that he means something, 
we will agree with him ; if not, we will instruct him. 

lach. Then, Socrates, if you would like to ask him, 
please do so : I daresay I have done enough asking. 

soc. Well, I see no objection, since the question 
will be on behalf of us both. 

lach. Very well, then. 

soc. Now tell me, Nicias, or rather, tell us — for 
Laches and I are sharing the argument between us — 
do you say that courage is knowledge of what is to 
be dreaded or dared ? 

nic. I do. 

soc. And that it is not every man that knows it. 
since neither a doctor nor a seer can know it, and 
cannot be courageous unless he add this particular 
knowledge to his own ? This was your statement, 
was it not ? 

nic. Yes, it was. 

soc And so in fact this is not a thing which, as 
the proverb says, " any pig would know " ; and thus 
a pig cannot be courageous. 

nic I think not. 

soc Indeed it is obvious, Nicias, that you at least 
do not believe that even the Crommyonian sow 1 
could have been courageous. I say this not in jest, 
but because I conceive it is necessary for him who 
states this theory to refuse courage to any wild 
beast, or else to admit that a beast like a lion or a 
leopard or even a boar is so wise as to know what 
only a few men know because it is so hard to per- 
ceive. Why, he who subscribes to your account of 
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vat* dAA' avdyKT} ojxoLiDS Xeovra /cat. eXa<f)OV /cat 
ravpov /cat 7TtdrjKov TTpos dvSpelav <f>dvat Tre$VKevai 
70V rtdeptevov dvSpelav rovd' oTrep o~u redcoat. 

AA. N17 rovs Oeovs, /cat ev ye Aeyets, a> HajKpares. 
/cat rjpitv ojs dXrjdws rovro diroKptvat, <Z Nt/cta, 
Trorepov uo^corepa <f>f}s rjfiwv ravra etvat rd 8rjpla s 
a Trdvres optoXoyovptev dvopeta etvat, 77 ndatv evav- 
rtovptevos roXpuas ptrjSe dvSpeta air a KaXetv; 

ni. Ov yap rt, c5 Adxrjs, eyojye dvopeta KaXto 
ovre drjpla ovre dXXo ovSev ro ra Setva vtto dvolas 
jxi] <f>o/3ovpLevov, dAA' d<f>o/3ov /cat ptojpov rj /cat ra 
7ratSta irdvra otet pte dvopeta KaXetv, a St' dVotay 
ovSev SeSotKev; dAA' ot/xat to a<f>of$ov /cat to 
dvSpetov ov ravrov eortv. ey<h Se dvSpelas fiev 
/cat Trpoptrjdlas Trdvv rtalv SXlyots ot/xat pier etvat, 
dpaavrrjros he. /cat roXptrjs /cat rod d<j)6f$ov puera 
aTrpoptrjOlas Trdvv TroXXots /cat dvSptov /cat yvvatKtov 
/cat TralScov /cat drjplcov. ravr ovv a trv /caAets 
dvS/)eta /cat ot ttoXXoI, eyd> dpacrea KaXa>, dvSpeta 
Se ra cfrpovtpta Trept <hv Xeyoj. 

AA. Qeaoat, c3 HojKpares, cbs ef> oSe eavrov 
Sr), a>s" olerat, /cooyxet toj Adyar ou? Se Trdvres 
optoXoyovatv dvSpelovs etvat, rovrovs diroorepetv 
eTTtyetpet ravrrjs rrjs rtptrjs. 

NI . Ovkovv ore ye, 1 to Adxrjs, dXXa ddppet • <f>7)pl yap 
ae etvat ao(f>6v, /cat Ad/xa^oV ye, etrrep ecrre dvSpetot, 
/cat dAAous" ye gvx^ovs y Adrjvalcov. 

AA. OvSev epeb TTpos ravra, eyjuov elrretv, tva 
pafj pte cj>fjs ojs dXrjOojs At£wvea etvat. 

1 ai ye papyr. Oxyr. : Zyuye mss. 

1 A deme or district of Attica, noted for the abusive 
wit of its people. 
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courage must needs agree that a lion, a stag, a bull, 
and a monkey have all an equal share of courage in 
their nature. 

lach. Heavens, Socrates, how admirably you argue ! 
Now answer us sincerely, Nicias, and say whether 
those animals, which we all admit to be courageous, 
are wiser than we are ; or whether you dare, in 
contradiction of everyone else, describe them as not 
even courageous. 

nic. No, Laches, I do not describe animals, or 
anything else that from thoughtlessness has no fear 
of the dreadful, as courageous, but rather as fearless 
and foolish. Or do you suppose I describe all 
children as courageous, that have no fear because 
they are thoughtless ? I rather hold that the fearless 
and the courageous are not the same thing. In my 
opinion very few people are endowed with courage 
and forethought, while rashness, boldness, and fear- 
lessness, with no forethought to guide it, are found 
in a great number of men, women, children, and 
animals. So you see, the acts that you and most 
people call courageous, I call rash, and it is the 
prudent acts which I speak of that are courageous. 

lach. Mark you, Socrates, how finely, as he 
fancies, my friend decks himself out with his 
words ! And how he attempts to deprive of the 
distinction of courage those whom everyone admits 
to be courageous ! 

nic I am not referring to you, Laches, so do not 
be frightened : for I grant that you, and Lamachus 
also, are wise, since you are courageous, and I say 
the same of numerous other Athenians. 

lach. I will not say what I could say in answer 
to that, lest you call me a true son of Aexone. 1 
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D 2fi. MrjSe ye eiirrjs, co Aa^j* /cat yap poi 
8ok€ls ovSe [fir]] 1 rjuOrjaOai ore ravrrjv rr)v ao<f>lav 
7rapa Adpcovos rod r)per4pov iratpov 7TapelXrj(f)€v , 6 
8e Adfjicov rq> UpoSiKO) 7roAAa nXrjcrid^ei, os 8r) 
So/cet rcov oo<f>iorcov /caAAtora rd roiavra ovopara 
Stcupelv. 

aa. Kat yap 7Tp€7T€L, co YttoKpares, croc^Lcrrfj rd 
roiavra paXXov KopifjeveaBac r) dvopl ov r) ttoXcs 
d^LOL avrrjs rrpo'iardvai. 
E 2n. Hpiirei p4v ttov, 2, & /^a/capte, rcov peylarcov 

77 pO GTa TO VVTl peyLUTrjS tf)pOVr)o€lOS p€T€X€LV SoK€L 

84 pot Nt/cta? d£ios etvat ima-fcet/jews , ottol Trore 
fiXiTTtov rovvopa rovro rlOrjcH, rrjv dv8peiav. 

AA. AlfTOS To'lVVV aK07T€L t CO Hcbf<paT€S. 

2n. Tovro p4XXco iroielv, co dptare- pr) p4vroi 
olov pe d(/>rjG€iv oe rrjs KOivcovias rov Xoyov, aAAa 
7Tp6uex e T ° v vovv /cat ovoKOirei rd Xeyopeva. 

AA. Ta£ra 817 earco, et So/cet ^/^vat. 

2n. 'AAAa, So/cet. av 84, Nt/cta, Ae'ye r)plv 7raAtv 
198 4£ apx^js' olad* on rr)v dvSpelav /car' dpxds rod 
Xoyov iaKOTTOvpev cos p4pos dperrjs GKoirovvres ; 

Nl. Yldvv ye. 

2ft. Ovkovv /cat ov rovro dneKplvco cos popiov, 
ovrcov or) Kat dXXcov pepcov, a avp,iravra aperrj 
/ce'/cA^rat; 

ni. Ucos yap ov; 

2ft. T A/)' ovv d-rrep iyco Kal av ravra X4yets; iyco 

8e KaXco TTpos dvopeiq, acocf>poavvrjv /cat OLKaLoawrjv 

/cat aAA' drra roiavra. ov /cat trv; 

1 M om. papyr. Oxyr. 
2 ttov Stob. : rot mss. 
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soc. No, say nothing, Laches : for in fact you 
seem to me to have failed to perceive that he has 
acquired his wisdom from Damon, our good friend ; 
and Damon constantly associates with Prodicus, who 
is supposed to be the cleverest of the sophists at 
distinguishing terms like these. 

lach. Yes, for it is more suitable, Socrates, for a 
sophist to make a show of such refinements than for 
a man whom the State thinks worthy to govern her. 

soc. Indeed it is suitable, I presume, my amiable 
friend, for a man in the highest seat of government 
to be gifted with the highest degree of wisdom. 
But it seems to me that Nicias is worthy of further 
attention, so that we may learn in what connexion 
he uses this word " courage." 

lach. Then attend to him yourself, Socrates. 

soc. That is what I propose to do, my good sir : 
still, you are not to think that I will release you 
from your due share of the argument. No, you must 
put your mind to it and join in weighing well what 
is said. 

lach. Well, so be it, if you think that I ought. 

soc. Indeed I do. Now, Nicias, please go back to 
the beginning 1 and answer us : you know we started 
our discussion by considering courage as a part of 
virtue ? 

Nic. Quite so. 

soc. And you joined in this answer, — that it is 
a part, there being also other parts, which taken all 
together have received the name of virtue ? 

nic. Why, of course. 

soc. Now, do you mean the same as I do by these ? 
Besides courage, I refer to temperance, justice, and 
other similar qualities. And you also, do you not ? 
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B NI. Haw fJL€V ovv, 

2H. "E^e StJ- ravra fiev yap ofxoXoyodfxev, 
7T€pl Se ra>v Setvcbv Kal dappaXeojv GKeifja>pLe9a, 

OTTOJS p>T) (TV jJLGV aAA' (XTTa rfyfj s TJpieLS Se aAAa. CL 

p,ev ovv r)fjL€i$ rjyovfxeBa, <f>pdvopLev gov cru 8c aV 
(jltj ofjioXoyfjs, 8iSd£eis. r)yovpie9a 8* r)pLeZs Seivd 
/xey ewat a /cat oeos 1 Trape^ei, uappaAea be a par) 
Seos 7rapex €L ' Seos Se irapeyzi ov ra yeyovora 
ovSe ra rrapovra rcov KaKwv, aAAa ra TTpocrSoKO)- 
p,eva m Seos yap etvai TTpocrSoKtav fxeXXovros /ca/cot>* 
7) oi>x ovrw Kal crvvSoKeT, 1 <L Adxrjs; 
C AA. Yldvv ye a<f)6Spa, c5 Sc6 spares'. 

2fl. Ta puev rjpierepa roivvv, c5 Nt/cta, aKOveis, 
oTi Seivd pLev ra, pieXXovra /ca/ca <f>ap,ev etvai, 
dappaXea Se ra p,rj /ca/ca 77 aya&x pieXXovra' ov 
Se ravrrj rj dXXrj irepl rovra>v Xeyeis; 
ni. Taim? eya>ye. 

5fl. Tovra>v Se ye rrjv euiarripsqv dvSpetav irpoo- 
ayopeveis ; 
ni. Ko/xtS?? ye. 

2n. v Ert 8?) to rplrov aKa/jwp,€0a el avvSoKel 
crot re /cat rjpuv. 
D Ni. To TTolov Srj rovro; 

'Eycu 817 <f>pdcra). So/cet yap 8?) e/xot -re 
/cai ra^Se, 7rept oaa;^ earlv eTnarf^pLrj, ovk dXArj 
pLev elvat irepl yeyovoros elSevai oirrj yeyovev, 
dXXrj Se 7repl ytyvopLevwv oirrj yiyverai, aXXr) Se 
ottt) av /caAAtora yevoiro /cat y evqaer at ro \xrpray 
yeyovos, aAA' rj avrfj. otov irepl ro vyiewov els 
diravras rovs XP^ vov ^ OVK dXXrj ris rj larpiKr), 
pLia ovoa, e<f>opa /cat yiyvopieva /cat yeyovora /cat 
1 cvvdoKet Burnet : at) done?, Soicei Kal <rd mss. 
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NIC. Certainly I do. 

soc. So much for that ; thus far we agree : but 
let us pass on to what is to be dreaded and what to 
be dared, and make sure that you and we do not 
take two different views of these. Let me tell you our 
view of them, and if you do not agree with it, you 
shall instruct us. We hold that the dreadful are 
things that cause fear, and the safely ventured are 
those that do not ; and fear is caused not by past 
or present, but by expected evils : for fear is ex- 
pectation of coming evil. You are of the same mind 
with us in this, are you not, Laches ? 

lach. Yes, entirely so, Socrates. 

soc. So there you have our view, Nicias, — that 
coming evils are to be dreaded, and things not evil, 
or good things, that are to come are to be safely 
dared. Would you describe them in this way, or in 
some other r 

Nic. I would describe them in this way. 

soc. And the knowledge of these things is what 
you term courage ? 

nic. Precisely. 

soc. There is still a third point on winch we must 
see if you are in agreement with us. 
nic. What point is that ? 

soc. I will tell you. It seems to your friend and 
me that, to take the various subjects of knowledge, 
there is not one knowledge of how a thing has 
happened in the past, another of how things are 
happening in the present, and another of how a 
thing that has not yet happened might or will 
happen most favourably in the future, but it is the 
same knowledge throughout. For example, in the 
case of health, it is medicine always and alone that 
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E y€vr\oo\ieva* 07777 yevrfaerac /cat irepl ra e/c rrjs 
yrjg av <f>v6fji€va r) yecopyia coaavrcog €X €L ' K0LL 
SrjTrov ra 7T€pl tov TroXefiov avTol av iiaprvpiqcFaiTe 
ort rj orpar7]yLa KaXXtara TrpofxrjdeiTat rd re aAAa 

KCLL 7T€pl TO JJidXXoV €G€G6ai, OVO€ Tjj fJLCLVTLKfj 016TCU 

8eiv VTr7]p€T€lv aAAa apx^cv , d)S etSuta KaXXcov ra 
199 7T€pl tov TToXejtiov Kal yiyvofieva kcll yevrjGOfJLeva' 
/cat 6 vofios ovtco rdrrett jxrj tov fidvTtv tov GTpa- 
rqyov dp-^eiv, aAAa, tov GTpaTrjyov tov [idvT€to$. 
(frrjcofiev tclvtcl, cS Aa^)]?; 
AA. O^cro/xev. 

2n. Tt 8c; gv rjfiw, co Nt/cta, avfi(f>rjg rrepl tcov 
avTcov ttjv avTTjv iiTLaT'qjJirjv Kal iaofievcov Kal 
yiyvofievcov /cat yeyovoTtov eiraieiv; 

ni. "Eyajye* So/cet yap jxoi ovtcos, to HcoKpaT€s. 

2n. Ovkovv, co apiGTt, /cat rj avSpeta tcov oewcov 
B imoT-qfir] €GtI /cat OappaXecov, cbs (f>^S' rj yap; 

ni. Nat. 

2n. Ta 8k Setwx cbfioXoyrjTaL /cat ra OappaXea tcl 
fiev fieXXovTa dya9d, ra 8e fidXXovTa /ca/ca etvai. 
ni. IlaVf ye. 

;sn. e H oV y avTrj lTTiGTr\\ir) tcov avrcov Kal 
l±eX\6vTCOv kol irdvTcos ixovTWv etWxt. 
Ni. "Eort TavTa. 

5n. Ov jiovov apa tcov oeivcov Kal OappaXecov 
rj aVSpeta imGT-qfirj ioTiv* ov yap fieXXovTCOV 
{Jiovov iripi tcov dyaOcov re /cat kolkcov eVatet, aAAa 
C /cat yiyvojiivcov Kal yeyovoTcov Kal irdvTCos Ixovtcov, 
coG7T€p at aAAat eVtarTj/xat. 
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surveys present, past, and future processes alike ; 
and farming is in the same position as regards the 
productions of the earth. And in matters of war I 
am sure you yourselves will bear me out when I say 
that here generalship makes the best forecasts on the 
whole, and particularly of future results, and is the 
mistress rather than the servant of the seer's art. 
because it knows better what is happening or about 
to happen in the operations of war ; whence the law 
ordains that the general shall give orders to the seer, 
and not the seer to the general. May we say this, 
Laches ? 
lach. We may. 

soc. Well now, do you agree with us, Nicias, that 
the same knowledge has comprehension of the same 
things, whether future, present, or past ? 

Nic. I do, for that is my own opinion, Socrates. 

soc. And courage, my good friend, is knowledge 
of what is to be dreaded and dared, as you say, do 
you not ? 

nic. Yes. 

soc. And things to be dreaded and things to be 
dared have been admitted to be either future goods 
or future evils ? 

nic. Certainly. 

soc. And the same knowledge is concerned with 
the same things, whether in the future or in any 
particular stage ? 

nic. That is so. 

soc. Then courage is knowledge not merely of 
what is to be dreaded and what dared, for it com- 
prehends goods and evils not merely in the future, 
but also in the present and the past and in any stage, 
like the other kinds of knowledge. 
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Ni. "Eoi/ce ye. 

sn. Memos' dpa dvopetas r)pLiv, w Nwaa, a77- 
€Kpiv<D o^eSoV tl rplrov kclItoi rjjjLeis rfpajrajfiev 
SXrjv dvSpeiav 6 tl eiT). Kal vvv Srj, d)$ eoLKe, Kara 
rov gov Xoyov ov fiovov oeivcov re Kal OappaXeiov 
i7TiarriiJLK) r) dvSpela iariv, ctAAa ax^oov ti r) irepl 
TravTtov dyadd>v re Kal kclkojv kcli navrtos exdvrwv, 
tu? vvv av 6 ads Xoyos, dvhpela dv eh}* ovra>$ av 
jxerarldeaBai r) ttws Xeyeis, a> Nt/a'a; 

ni. "Efioiye SoKeT, to SctS Kpares* 

2H. Aok€l ovv ooi, a> hatpLovie, aTToXeLTrew dv Tl 
6 toiovtos dperrjs, etirep elSelrj rd re dyaBa noma 
KOLL TTaVTaTTCLGlV d)S ylyverai Kal yevrjoerai Kal 
yeyove, Kal rd KaKa waavrcos; Kal rovrov otei dv 
av evoed elvai aa)<f>poavvr}s rj oiKaiocrvvqs re Kal 
oaiorrjros, a> ye fiovtp irpoarjKei Kal Trepl Oeovs 
Kal 776/) i dv6p<l)7TOVS e^evXafielaQai re ra oeivd Kal 
rd fir}, Kal ray add TropL^eaOai, emora/AeVa* 6p6d>s 
TTpooopuXeiv ; 

ni. Keyeiv rl c5 Hd>Kpares fioi SoAcets 1 . 

2n. Ovk dpa, c5 Ni/a'a, fiopiov dperrjs av etrj to 
vvv aoi Xeyofievov, aAAa avjiiraaa dperrj. 

Ni. "EoiKev. 

2H. Kal fir)v €<f>afiev ye rrjv dvSpeiav fiopiov etvai 
ev rd>v rrjs dperrjs. 
ni. v E^a/x€v yap. 

2n. To 8e ye vvv Xeyofievov ov <f>alverai, 
ni. Ovk eoiKev. 
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Nic. Apparently. 

soc. So the answer that you gave us, Nicias, covers 
only about a third part of courage ; whereas our 
question was of what courage is as a whole. And 
now it appears, on your own showing, that courage 
is knowledge not merely of what is to be dreaded 
and what dared, but practically a knowledge con- 
cerning all goods and evils at every stage ; such is 
your present account of what courage must be. 
What do you say to this new version, Nicias ? 

nic. I accept it, Socrates. 

soc. Now do you think, my excellent friend, there 
could be anything wanting to the virtue of a man 
who knew all good things, and all about their pro- 
duction in the present, the future, and the past, 
and all about evil things likewise ? Do you suppose 
that such a man could be lacking in temperance, 
or justice, and holiness, when he alone has the gift 
of taking due precaution, in his dealings with gods 
and men, as regards what is to be dreaded and 
what is not, and of procuring good things, owing 
to his knowledge of the right behaviour towards 
them ? 

nic. I think, Socrates, there is something in what 
you say. 

soc. Hence what you now describe, Nicias, will be 
not a part but the whole of virtue. 
nic. Apparently. 

soc. But, you know, we said that courage is one 
of the parts of virtue. 
nic. Yes, we did. 

soc. And what we now describe is seen to be 
different. 

nic So it seems. 
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2n. Ovk dpa rjvprjKctfjLev, u> Nt/aa, dvopela o rc 
ear iv. 

Nl. 0i5 (f>aiv6{jL€0a. 

aa. Kal firjv eywye, c5 (f>iXe Nt/aa, cpp,r)v oe 
200 evprjoeiv, inciSr) e/xo£ Karecf>p6vrjoas HcoKpdrec 
diroKpivapLevov rrdw or} p,eydXrjv iXnloa et^ov, (hs 
rfj irapa rov AdpLcovos oocf>la avrrjv dvevprjoeis. 

Nl. E£ ye y cS Acids', ort oi5S€v otei ov en rrpayp^a 
etvaiy ore avros dpri i(f>dvrjs dvopetas rrepi ovhev 
elocos, aAA* el Kal eyd> erepos- toiovtos dva<f>avr)- 
aofiaij 7rpos rovro /JAeVets 1 , Kal ovoev eri otoloei, 
cog eoiKe y ool pier epiov pLrjoev elSevac cov 7TpoorjKeL 
eTnarrjjJirjv e'xeiv dvSpl olofxevto rl elvai. ov /xev 
B ovv /xoi SoKets cus aXrjQajs dvQp<l>rreiov Trpdyfia 
epyd^eodai, ovoev TTpos avrov fiXeirew aAAa rrpos 
rovg dXXovs' iyto 8* o?/xat ip,ol 7repl a>v iXeyopiev 
vvv re eirieiKayg elprjaOai, Kal et ti avrcov pur) iKavcog 
eLprjrai, vorepov eTravopddjoeodai Kal pier a Aa- 
pitovos, ov ov ttov otei KarayeXav, Kal ravra 
ovSe IScov rrdmore rov Aa/xtova, Kal pier* aXXcov 
Kal eVetSai> /Je/JcudjoxtJ/xai avrd y 8tSa£co Kal oe, 
C Kal ov (ffOovrjoa)' SoKets ydp p,oi Kal /xaAa o(f>68pa 
SeXoOat pbaOetv. 

AA. Ho<f)6s ydp rot ov et, co Ni/aa. dAA' 
opiajg eyoj Avotpidxcp rcpSe Kal MeXrjoia ovp,f}ov- 
Xevto J oe piev Kal ipie irepl rrjg TraiSetas 1 rwv veavi- 
okojv ^atpetv eav s HojKpdrrj oe rovrovi, Strep e£ 
dpxfjs eXeyov, pbrj d<f)ievar el oe Kal ipbol ev rjXiKLa 
r)oav oi iraXSeg, ravra dv ravr eTroiow. 
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soc. Thus we have failed to discover, Nicias, what 
courage really is. 
Nic. Evidently. 

lach. And I, in fact, supposed, my dear Nicias, 
that you were going to discover it, when you showed 
such contempt for the answers I made to Socrates : 
indeed I had very great hopes that the wisdom you 
derived from Damon would avail you for the dis- 
covery. 

nic. That is all very fine, Laches ; you think you 
can now make light of the fact that you were your- 
self shown just now to know nothing about courage ; 
when my turn comes to be shown up in the same light, 
that is all you care, and now it will not matter to 
you at all, it seems, if I share your ignorance of things 
whereof any self-respecting man ought to have know- 
ledge. You really strike me, indeed, as following the 
average man's practice of keeping an eye on others 
rather than on oneself : but I fancy that for the 
present I have said as much as could be expected 
on the subject of our discussion, and that later on 
I must make good any defects in my statement upon 
it with the help of Damon — whom I know you choose 
to ridicule, and that without ever having seen the 
actual Damon — and with others' help besides. And 
when I have settled the matter I will enlighten you, 
in no grudging spirit : for I think you are in very 
great need of instruction. 

lach. You are a man of wisdom, I know, Nicias. 
But still I advise Lysimachus here and Melesias to 
dismiss you and me, and to retain our friend Socrates 
as I said at first, for the education of your boys : 
were my own sons old enough, I should do the same 
thing too. 
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ni. Tavra fxev Kayd) vvyxwpS), edvirep edeXrj 
HajKpdriqs ra>v fieipaKiajv i7TLfxeXeiodai } jjirjSeva 
D dXXov ^rjreiv eirel kolv eyd> rov NiKrjparov rovrto 
-qSicrra eVtrpeVot/xt, el iOeXoc ofiros* dXXa yap 
dXAovs fJLOi eKaarore avvlorrjacv, orav ri aura) rrepl 
rovrov fjivrjodw, avros Se ovk eQeXei. dAA' Spa, to 

Av(7LfJLa)(€ , €L Tl GOV OV fX&XXoV VTTCLKOVOl TiCOKpaTTjS . 

AT. Alkgliov ye rot, c5 Nt/aa, eirel Kal iyd> rovra) 
7roAAa dv iOeXrjaaifM Troieiv y a ovk dv dXXois trdvv 
7toXXol$ eQeXoifii. 7TO)$ ovv <j>rjS, & Ti<x>Kpare$; 
{maKOvar) ri Kal avuTTpodvfxrjay] c&s* ^eXrlcrroig 
yeveodai rol$ iieipaKiois; 

£ 2H. Kai yap av oeivov eify, c5 Avalfxax^, rovro 
ye y 1X7] iOeXecv rep avpLTTpoOvpLeZaOaL d>$ ^eXrlurcp 
yeviodai. el fxev ovv iv to eg ScaXoyots rol$ dpri 
eya) fiev ecpavrjv eiows, ra>oe be fxr) eioore, otKaiov 
av r)v ifxe [xdXicrra iirl rovro ro epyov rrapaKaXeZv 
vvv S\ opLOLOJS yap irdvres iv airopia eyevofieOa- 
rl ovv dv ri$ rjfiwv revd TTpoatpoZro ; ifxol puev odv 
Sr) avra> SoKeZ ovSiva* aAA' inciSr) ravra ovrws 
201 ^X €t > GKeifsaoQe av ri 86£a) avp^ovXeveiv vpuv. 
iyeb yap <j)7]jjLi xp^ vai » <2 dvhpes — o^Sets 1 yap €K<f>opo5 
Xoyos — KOivfj trdvras rj/xds ^rjreZv fidXcara fxev rj/XLV 
avrois SiddvKaXov ws dptarov — Seofieda yap — 
erreira Kal roZ$ fxetpaKLOis, fxrjre xP r )l JLC ^ TWV ^ €t S°" 
pcevovs fJirjre dXXov jutjScvoV iav Se rjfias avrovg 
ex^w, cos* vvv e'xofxev, ov avfifiovXevw. el Se 
r)fjLo>v Kar ay eXdcrer at, on rrjXiKolSe ovres els SiSa- 

B GKaXojv d^toOfxev <f>otrav, rov "Opuqpov SoKet fxot 
XprjvaL irpofidXXecrdai, os ecf>rj ovk dyadrjv etvai 
alScb Kexprjfxeva) dvSpl irapeivai,. Kal rjfxeis ovv 
1 Od. xvii. 347. 
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xic. For my part I agree ; if Socrates will consent 
to take charge of these young people. I will seek for 
no one else. I should be only too glad to entrust 
him with Niceratus. if he should consent : but when 
I begin to mention the matter to him, he always 
recommends other men to me and refuses himself. 
Just see, Lysimachus, if Socrates will give you a 
more favourable hearing. 

lys. It is only right that he should, Nicias, for 
indeed I would be willing to do many things for 
him which I would not do for a great many others. 
Well, what do you say, Socrates ? Will you comply, 
and lend your endeavours for the highest improve- 
ment of these boys ? 

soc. Why, how strange it would be, Lysimachus, 
to refuse to lend one's endeavours for the highest 
improvement of anybody ! Now if in the debates 
that we have just held I had been found to know 
what our two friends did not know, it would be right 
to make a point of inviting me to take up this work : 
but as it is, we have all got into the same difficulty, 
so why should one of us be preferred to another ? 
In my own opinion, none of us should ; and this 
being so, perhaps you will allow me to give you a 
piece of advice. I tell you. gentlemen — and this is 
confidential — that we ought all alike to seek out 
the best teacher we can find, first for ourselves — for 
we need one — and then for our boys, sparing neither 
expense nor anything else we can do : but to leave 
ourselves as we now are, this I do not advise. And 
if anyone makes fun of us for seeing fit to go to 
school at our time of life, I think we should appeal 
to Homer, who said that " shame is no good mate 
for a needy man." 1 So let us not mind what airy- 
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idaavres x a ^P €iV € ^ T ^ TL 6 V 6 ^ KOCV fj ^/acov avrwv 
Kal rcov fieipaKicov eVi/xe'Aeiav 7TOirjad)fie9a. 

AT. 'E/xoi jxev apioKetj cS HcoKpares, a Aeyets" 
/cat iOeXco, outoirep yepalraros elfit,, tooovtoj 
TTpodv/jborara piavddveiv fiera rcov veavloKoov . dXXd 
C fMOL ovrooal ttoIt]uov avptov ecodev d<f>iKov oiKaSe, 
kcll pLTj dXXcos TTOirjcrfls, tva /?ouAeucrdJ/ze#a TTZpl 
avrojv tovtojv to Se vvv etvai rrjv uvvovuiav Sia- 
Xvacofiev. 

2n. 'AAAd noirjcra), c5 Avalfxaxe, ravra, Kal rj£oo 
irapd ae avpiov, idv Beds iBeXrj. 
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one may say, but join together in arranging for our 
own and the boys' tuition. 

lys. I gladly approve of your suggestion, Socrates ; 
and as I am the oldest, so I am the most eager to 
have lessons with the young ones. Now this is what 
I ask you to do : come to my house to-morrow at 
daybreak ; be sure not to fail, and then we shall 
consult on this very matter. For the present, let us 
break up our meeting. 

soc. I will not fail, Lysimachus, to come to you 
to-morrow, God willing. 
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The masterly powers of description, characteriza- 
tion, rhetoric, and reasoning, which conspire in the 
Protagoras to produce, with such apparent ease, one 
rapid and luminous effect, have earned it a very high 
— with some judges the highest — place among Plato's 
achievements in philosophic drama. After an intro- 
ductory scene, in which the excitement of ardent 
young spirits over the arrival of a great intellectual 
personage leads quickly to the setting of the stage 
for the main business of the plot, we are shown 
Socrates in respectful but keenly critical contact 
with the first and most eminent of the itinerant 
professors of a new culture or enlightenment. On 
the other side we see the old and celebrated teacher 
displaying his various abilities with weight and 
credit, but with limitations which increasingly 
suggest that his light is waning before the fresh and 
more searching flame of Socratic inquiry. The 
drama is philosophic in the fullest sense, not merely 
owing to this animated controversy and its develop- 
ment of a great moral theme, — the acquisition of 
virtue, but because we are made to feel that behind 
or above the actual human disputants are certain 
principles and modes of thought, which hold a high 
and shadowy debate, as it were, of their own in the 
dimness of what is as yet unexamined and un- 
explained. Of this larger argument the human 
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scene gives but fitful glimpses ; but in the end it 
is suggested and impressed in sufficiently definite 
outline to become the further object of our roused 
and refined curiosity. 

This dialogue is, indeed, a work of profoundly 
suggestive art, and our first duty is to observe and 
comprehend as clearly as may be the persons in the 
play and the interaction of their salient thoughts 
and feelings. Protagoras was the founder of a 
popular culture which aimed at presenting the highest 
lessons of the poets, thinkers, and artists of the 
preceding age in a convenient form for the needs 
of the rising generation of Greek statesmen, — a form 
also that should be marketable, for he invented the 
trade of the professional educator, and was the first 
to charge a regular fee for the wisdom or skill that 
he imparted. His own chief accomplishment was 
impressive declamation on moral and political 
themes : he was prone, as we find in this interview, 
to a somewhat lengthy style of exposition, and 
correspondingly loth to undergo the mental strain 
of being cross-examined by Socrates. No attempt 
is made here to tease or bait him. It is clear enough, 
without the express statement made in the Republic 
(x. 600), that he had attained a most honourable 
position in Greece through his earnest zeal for 
educational progress. But he did not stop to think 
out the bases of his teaching ; and the immediate 
interest of the dialogue consists largely in watching 
the succession of strokes by which Socrates, a 
younger 1 and subtler advocate of the same cause, 

1 At the time of this meeting (just before the Pelopon- 
nesian War, in 432 b.c.) Socrates would be 36 years old, and 
Alcibiades 19. 
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exposes and undermines the fine but unsound 
fabric of his fame. 

In the stately myth (320-328) by which Protagoras 
unfolds his theory of the origin of human society 
and morals, Plato gives us a carefully wrought 
imitation of the professor's favourite method and 
style. It is an eloquent substantiation of the 
common -sense view that virtue can be taught; 
and fidelity in characterization seems to have 
prompted Plato to attribute to the old sophist 
some principles which are more than ordinarily 
enlightened. In particular we may notice his 
account of the beginning of governments (322), 
and his appeal for the curative and preventive use 
of punishment (321). And later on, while he totters 
defenceless under the force and acuteness of Socrates' 
questions, we find him objecting — and it was soon to 
be Plato's own opinion — that it is rash to regard all 
pleasure as good (351). Plato, in fact, appears to 
be more intent on exhibiting the impetuous energy 
and superior skill with which Socrates could on 
occasion upset an experienced teacher and famous 
scholar, than on impressing us with the correctness of 
this or that theory which the younger man may 
snatch up and fling at the professor's head in the 
momentary sport or heat of the contest. The ex- 
planation which Socrates propounds of the poem of 
Simonides (343-347) is obviously a mocking satire on 
certain sophistic performances ; but he is no less 
obviously serious, for the purpose in hand, when he 
makes his statement on the relation of virtue to 
pleasure. The unsatisfactory effect which this leaves 
upon our minds must be referred to the main object 
of the dialogue, which is to prove the power of the 
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new science of dialectic in disturbing our settled 
habits of thought and in stimulating fresh inquiry 
into problems of the highest import to mankind. 

Among the many minor interests attaching to 
this vivid picture of the intellectual life of Athens 
in the latter part of the fifth century, the appropriate 
style given in each case to the utterances of Prot- 
agoras, Prodicus, and Hippias deserves attention for 
the evidence thus afforded of a deliberate cultivation 
of prose-form at that time. Plato has left us a less 
sympathetic but similarly interesting study of 
Protagoras' manner of speech in his later work, the 
Tkeaetetus. 

The following brief outline of the discussion may 
be useful : — 

I. 309 a-316 a. Socrates tells his (unnamed) 
friend that he and Alcibiades have just been con- 
versing with Protagoras, and describes how his 
young friend Hippocrates had announced to him 
the great sophist's arrival in Athens, and how, after 
questioning Hippocrates on his design of learning 
from the sophist, he proceeded with him to the 
house of Callias, with whom Protagoras was staying. 
They found there not only Protagoras but the 
learned Hippias and Prodicus also, and many 
followers and disciples who had assembled to hear 
their discourses. 

II. 316 a-320 c. Protagoras explains the purpose 
of his teaching: he will educate Hippocrates in 
politics and citizenship. Socrates raises the question 
whether virtue can be taught. 

III. 320 c-328 d. Protagoras delivers a char- 
acteristic speech, in which he relates a fable of the 
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origin of man. It illustrates his doctrine that 
virtue can be taught, both by individuals and by 
the State. 

IV. 328 d-334 c. Socrates cross - examines Prot- 
agoras : (1) Is each of the virtues a part of virtue, 
or only a different name for the same thing? 
(2) Protagoras replies that the several virtues differ 
like the parts of the face. (3) In answer to an ob- 
jection from Socrates, Protagoras allows that justice 
and holiness must be like each other. (4) Socrates 
then urges that temperance and wisdom must 
be the same, and would argue likewise of temper- 
ance and justice ; but (5) Protagoras, impatient 
of being questioned, reverts to his favourite 
method of declamation on the notions of " good " 
and " beneficial." 

V. 334 c-338 e. Socrates makes as if to go : he 
will only stay if Protagoras will keep to the method 
of question and answer. At the request of Callias, 
Alcibiades, Critias, Prodicus and Hippias he agrees 
to stay and be questioned by Protagoras, after 
which Protagoras will be questioned by him. 

VI. 338 e-347 a. Socrates is cross-examined by 
Protagoras on the meaning of a poem of Simonides, 
and tries to save the consistency of the poet, which 
Protagoras impugns, by distinguishing between 
" being good " and " becoming good " ; he also sug- 
gests a peculiar significance of words in Ceos (the 
native place of the poet and of Prodicus, whose 
verbal learning he satirizes with some pedantic 
nonsense). He then gives his own explanation of 
the poem, which he holds to have been written to 
refute a saying of Pittacus (an Ionian sage of the 
latter part of the seventh century B.C.) that " it is 
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hard to be good " : to become good, said the poet, is 
hard ; to be good is impossible ; he looked for no 
perfect virtue on earth. 

VII. 347 a-360 e. Alcibiades and Callias prevail 
on Protagoras, rather against his will, to be 
questioned by Socrates as to whether wisdom, tem- 
perance, courage, justice and holiness are all the 
same thing, or different parts of virtue. Protagoras 
singles out courage as distinct from the rest. When 
Socrates argues that it is the same as wisdom, 
Protagoras objects to his reasoning, and Socrates 
starts on a new line : Is not pleasure, viewed apart 
from its consequences, the same as the good ? To 
be overcome by pleasure is merely to choose the 
less instead of the greater good, through ignorance ; 
and pleasure being good, every action must be good 
that has pleasure as its object. The coward who 
will not fight when he ought is suffering from an 
ignorant misconception of what lies before him, so 
that courage must be knowledge. 

VIII. 360 e-362 a. It is shown, in conclusion, 
that Socrates and Protagoras have each been led 
into a position opposite to that which they held at 
the beginning : Socrates* identification of virtue 
with knowledge brings him to the new that virtue 
must be teachable, which he at first denied ; while 
Protagoras, who held that it is teachable, now 
declares that it is not knowledge, thus denying it 
the sole means of being taught. 

A good modern edition of the Protagoras is that 
by J. Adam, Cambridge University Press, 1905. 
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[H 20*I2TAr enaeiktikos] 

TA TOT AIAAOrOT nposoiu 

ETAIP02, 2HKPATH2, innOKPATH2, IIPflTArOPA2, 
AAKIBIAAH2j KAAAIA2, KPITIA2, IIPOAIK02, HIIIIA2 

^ fc * 3 ^* ET. Uodev, co TiCOKpares, ^atVr;; rj 8rjXa Brj 
on oltto KwrjyevLOV rod irepl rrjv 'AA/ct/?iaSot» 
copav; /cat tir\v /xot koli 7Tpcprjv I86vn kolXos fj,ev 
icfyaivero dvrjp en, dvrjp \xivroi > c5 TicoKpares, 
cos y £v avrols rj/jLLV elprjad at, /cat ircoycovos 97877 

V7T07TLfl7TXdlJL€VOg . 

2n. Etra ri rovro; ov av /juevtol 'Ofxrjpov 

B €7TaLV€T7]S €?, OS €(f)7] X a P l€<7T< ^ r7 ] V ^P^V etvGLl 

rod V7T7)vr)rov, rjv vvv 'AA/a/JiaS^s e^et; 

et. Tt ovv to. vvv; rj Trap* itceivov <f>aivr}; 
/cat 7tcos 7rpos ere 6 veavlas Sta/cetrai; 

2H. E5, efxotye eSogev, oi>x r)Kiora Se /cat T77 
r)fi€pq' /cat yap 7roAAa U7T€p e/xou €t7T€, ^8077- 
dcov ifjiol, koI ovv /cat aprt an eKeivov ep^o/xat. 
dronov jxivroi ri goi ideXco €Itt€lv* irapovros yap 
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[or SOPHISTS : ax arraignment] 

CHARACTERS 

A Friend, Socrates, Hippocrates, Protagoras, 
Alcibiades, Callias, Critias, Prodicus, Hippias 

fr. Where have you been now, Socrates ? Ah, but 
of course you have been in chase of Alcibiades and his 
youthful beauty ! Well, only the other day, as I 
looked at him, I thought him still handsome as a 
man — for a man he is, Socrates, between you and 
me, and with quite a growth of beard. 

soc. And what of that ? Do you mean to say you 
do not approve of Homer, 1 who said that youth has 
highest grace in him whose beard is appearing, as 
now in the case of Alcibiades ? 

fr. Then how is the affair at present ? Have you 
been with him just now ? And how is the young 
man treating you ? 

soc. Quite well. I considered, and especially so to- 
day : for he spoke a good deal on my side, supporting 
me in a discussion — in fact I have only just left him. 
However, there is a strange thing I have to tell you : 



1 Iliad, xxiv. 348. 
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eKelvov, ovre TTpocreTxov TOV vovv y eneXavOavoiiriv 
re avrov 9afjbd. 

ET. Kat rl av yeyovos etr) irepl ere KaKetvov 
rooovrov 7TpdyfJLa; ov yap §777701; nvl KaXXiovi 
evervx^S aXXco ev ye rfj8e rrj rroXei. 

20. Kat ttoXv ye. 

ET. Tt <j>r}$; darw 77 £evw; 

2n . Sep a) . 

ET. UoSoLTTCO; 
2n. 'AfiS-qplrrj. 

ET. Kat ovrco kclAos tis 6 £evos eSofe aoi 
etvaiy ware rod KXetvlov vleos koXXIcov aoi <f>a- 
vrjvai ; 

5fl. Yla>$ S' ov /xeAAet, c5 ^a/capt€, to ao<f>d>rarov 
KaXXiov <j>alvea9ai; 

et. 'AAA' rj crocf>a> nvi rjfiLV, a> Sc6/c pares, 
ivrvxcbv rrdpei; 

2n. YiO(f>(x)rdroj fiev ovv orjirov ra>v ye wv, et 
aoi So/cet ao(j)d)raros etvai TLpatrayopas. 

ET. *Q rl Xeyeis; Uptorayopas e7rioe8r}fj,rjK€V ; 

2fl. Tplrrjv ye rjSrj rj/juepav, 

ET. Kat aprt dpa eKelva) avyyeyovcos rjKeis; 

2n. Haw ye 7roAAa Kat etVaV /cat aKovaas. 

ET. Tt o3v ov oi-qytfaco 7]pblv rrjv £vvovolav y 
el yd) ae rt KcoXvet, Kadi^ofievos evravOl, e£ava- 
arrjaas rov 7ratSa rovrovl; 

2fl. Haw fjiev odv % /cat xap iv 7 € eiaofjbai, eav 
aKovrjre. 

1 The Friend had an attendant who was sitting by him, 
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although he was present, I not merely paid him no 
attention, but at times forgot him altogether. 

fr. Why, what can have happened between you 
and him ? Something serious ! For surely you did 
not find anyone else of greater beauty there, — no, 
not in our city. 

soc. Yes, of far greater. 

fr. What do you say ? One of our people, or a 
foreigner ? 

soc. A foreigner. 
fr. Of what city ? 
soc. Abdera. 

fr. And you found this foreigner so beautiful that 
he appeared to you of greater beauty than the son 
of Cleinias ? 

soc. Why, my good sir, must not the wisest 
appear more beautiful ? 

fr. Do you mean it was some wise man that you 
met just now ? 

soc. Nay, rather the wisest of our generation, I 
may tell you, if " wisest " is what you agree to call 
Protagoras. 

fr. Ah, what a piece of news ! Protagoras come 
to town ! 

soc. Yes, two days ago. 

fr. And it was his company that you left just 
now ? 

soc. Yes, and a great deal I said to him, and he 
to me. 

fr. Then do let us hear your account of the con- 
versation at once, if you are disengaged : take my 
boy's place, 1 and sit here. 

soc. Very good ; indeed, I shall be obliged to 
you, if you will listen. 
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ET. Kat firjv Kal rjfieis aoL, edv Xeyrjs. 

2fl. AtTrXrj av etrj r) ^apts*. aAA' ovv aKovere. 

Trjs rrapeXOovarfS vvktos ravrrjai, en /HaOeos 
opdpov, * \7r7TOKp6jTTjs 6 ^AiroXXoSdopov vlos, <Da- 
aoovos 8e doeX(f>6s, rrjv dvpav rfj fiaKrrfpla rrdvv 
B a<f>6opa eKpove, Kat erreLor) avrco dvecv^e tls, 
evOvs elato rjei erreLyofievos , Kal rfj (f>o>vfj fieya 
Xeyojv, HcoKpares, €<f)r) t eyprjyopas rj KaOevoeLs; 
Kal eyd> rrjv <f>a>vr)v yvovs avrov ) 'InTTOKparrfs, 
e<f)r)v t ovros' fir) tl vewrepov dyyeXXeLs; OvSev 
y*, rj §' 5$, el fjirj ay add ye. Eu av XeyoLS, rjv 
§' iyw' eorL oe tl, Kal rov eveKa TrjviKaBe d(f>tKov; 
Ylptorayopas, £(f)r), rjKeL, eras' 77ap' ifioL Upojrjv, 
€(f>rjv iyco' av oe dprt rrerrvaaL; N17 rovs Oeovs, 
Q e<f>rj, earrepas ye. Kal dpua €7TnfjrjXa<f)r)oas rov 
aKifiTToSos eKade^ero rrapd rovs nooas fiov, Kal 
elrrev 'Eanepas Srjra, fidXa ye oifse d<f)LKOfi€vos 
e£ Olvorjs. 6 yap tol rrals fie 6 Hdrvpos drrehpa' 
Kal Srjra fieXXwv aot fypdZ^eiv, on 8ico£oifj,r}v 
avroVy vtto twos dXXov erreXadofirfv* eirecorj 8e 
rjXOov Kal SeoetTTvrjKores rjfiev Kal efieX^Xofiev 
dvarraveadaL, rore fiot doeX<f)ds Xeyei, on rjKei 
Tlpwrayopas. Kal en fxev eveyeipf)va evOvs 
irapd ere levai, eireird fioL Xiav rroppto eoo£e rtx>v 
D vvktlov elvai' eirecSt) Se rd^Lard fie eK rod kottov 
6 V7tvo$ dvrjKev, evdvs dvacrrds ovra> Sevpo eno- 
pevofirfv. Kal eyw yiyvwoKcov avrov rrjv dvopeiav 
Kal rrjv TTrolrfOLV, Tl ovv aoL, rjv §' eya>, rovro ; 
ficjv tl oe doLKel Upwrayopas ; Kal os yeXdaas, 
Nrj rovs Oeovs, ^77, <5 Hd)Kpares, on ye fiovos 
earl ao(f)6s y efie Sc ov rroieL. 'AAAa val fid Ata, 
eirjv eydiy av avrto SlSws dpyvpLov Kal TreWrjs 
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fr. And we also to you, I assure you, if you will 
tell us. 

soc. A twofold obligation. Well now, listen. 

During this night just past, in the small hours, 
Hippocrates, son of Apollodorus and brother of 
Phason, knocked violently at my door with his stick, 
and when they opened to him he came hurrying in 
at once and calling to me in a loud voice : Socrates, 
are you awake, or sleeping ? Then I, recognizing 
his voice, said : Hippocrates, hallo ! Some news to 
break to me ? Only good news, he replied. Tell 
it, and welcome, I said : what is it, and what business 
brings you here at such an hour ? Protagoras has 
come, he said, standing at my side. Yes, two days 
ago, I said : have you only just heard ? Yes. by 
Heaven ! he replied, last evening. /With this he 
groped about for the bedstead, and sitting down by 
my feet he said : It was in the evening, after I had 
got in very late from Oenoe. My boy Satyrus, you 
see, had run away : I meant to let you know I was 
going in chase of him, but some other matter put it 
out of my head. On my return, when we had finished 
dinner and were about to retire, my brother told me, 
only then, that Protagoras had come. I made an 
effort, even at that hour, to get to you at once, but 
came to the conclusion that it was too late at night. 
But as soon as I had slept off my fatigue I got up 
at once and made my way straight here. Then I. 
noting the man's gallant spirit and the flutter he 
was in, remarked : Well, what is that to you ? Has 
Protagoras wronged you ? At this he laughed and. 
Yes, by the gods ! he said, by being the only wise 
man, and not making me one. But, by Zeus ! I 
said, if you give him a fee and win him over he will 
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eVeuw, iroirjoei Kal ae trotf>6v. Et yap, rj 8' ds, 

CO Z,eO KCLl 0€ol> iv TOVTCO €17]' COS OVT dv rCOV 

ificov imXliroipn ovoev ovre rcov tf>lXtov aAA' 
avra ravra koll vvv t]kco napd ere, Iva virep ip,ov 
SiaXexd fjs avrcp. iyco yap d[ia fiev Kal vecorepo's 
elfJLL, dfxa Se ovSe ecopaKa Upcorayopav rrcoirore 
ouS* aKTjKoa ovSev en yap irals t), ore to 
Trporepov €7reo7]fjLrjGev. dXXd yap, to HcoKpares, 
irdvres rov dvopa eiraivovvi Kal tf>aai aotf>corarov 
elvai Xeyeiv dXXd rl ov fiaol^ofiev nap* avrov, 
iva evSov KaraXaficofJiev ; KaraXvec 8\ cog iyco 
rjKOvaa, rrapd KaAAia. rep 'Ittttovikov aAA* tcopLev. 
Kal iyco etrrov M 77770), cbyade, eKeiae tcofiev, rrpep 
yap ionv, aAAa Sevpo i^avaorcofiev els rr)v avXtfv, 
Kal rrepuovres avrov Scar plifjcofiev , ecos dv tf>cos 
yevrjr at' etra ttofxev. Kal yap rd rroXXd Ylpcor- 
ayopas evSov oiarpifiei, toare, Odppei, KaraX^o- 
(xeOa avrov, cos ro eiKOS, evSov. 

Me-ra ravra dvaardvres els rrjv avXrjv TTeptfjfxev 
Kal iyco drrorreLptopievos rov 'YrrrroKparovs rijs 
ptbfJL7]s hieGKorrovv avrov Kal rjpcbrcov, Ytlrre /xot, 
e<f>rjv iyco, co 'IrrrroKpares, rrapd Upcorayopav 
vvv iirix^ptLS levai> dpyvpiov reXcov iKelvcp fxiodov 
vrrep creavrov, cbs rrapd rlva dtfriijofievos Kal rls 
yevrjaofievos ; toarrep dv el irrevoeis rrapd rov 
aavrov Sficovvfiov iXOcov 'IrrrroKparr] rov Kcoov, 
rov rcov ' AcrKXrjmaScov , dpyvpiov reXelv vrrep 
aavrov puodov iKelvcp, et rls oe rjpero, Ei7T€ fioi, 
fieXXets reXelVy to ^IrrrroKpares, ^nnoKparei fiiodov 
cos rlvL ovri; rl dv drreKplvco; Yihrov dv, ecf>7], on 
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make you wise too. Would to Zeus and all the 
gods, he exclaimed, only that were needed ! I 
should not spare either my own pocket or those of 
my friends. But it is on this very account I have 
come to you now 7 , to see if you will have a talk with 
him on my behalf : for one thing, I am too young 
to do it myself ; and for another, I have never yet 
seen Protagoras nor heard him speak a word — I was 
but a child when he paid us his previous visit. You 
know, Socrates, how everyone praises the man and 
tells of his mastery of speech : let us step over to 
him at once, to make sure of finding him in ; he is 
staying, so I was told, with Callias, son of Hipponicus. 
Now, let us be going. To this I replied : We had 
better not go there yet, my good friend, it is so 
very early : let us rise and turn into the court here, 
and spend the time strolling there till daylight 
comes ; after that we can go. Protagoras, you see, 
spends most of his time indoors, so have no fear, we 
shall find him in all right, most likely. 

So then we got up and strolled in the court ; and 
I, to test Hippocrates' grit, began examining him 
with a few questions. Tell me, Hippocrates, I said, 
in your present design of going to Protagoras and 
paying him money as a fee for his services to your- 
self, to whom do you consider you are resorting, and 
what is it that you are to become ? Suppose, for 
example, you had taken it into your head to call on 
your namesake Hippocrates of Cos, the Asclepiad, 
and pay him money as your personal fee, and suppose 
someone asked you — Tell me, Hippocrates, in pur- 
posing to pay a fee to Hippocrates, what do you 
consider him to be ? How would you answer that ? 

A doctor, I would say- 
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cbs larpco. 'D? rls yevrjoojievos ; 'Qs larpos> 
ecf>rj. El 8e irapd YIoXvkXcitov rov 'Apyetov rj 
OetStW rov 'Adrjvatov eirevoeis dt^LKOfievos jjugOov 
vnep aavrov reXelv eKeivois, el rls ere rjpero' 
reXelv rovro to apyvpiov cbs rlvi ovtl ev vcp e%eis 
YloXvKXelrcp re /cat <J>etSt<x; ri av aVe/cptVco; 
E lttov dv cbs dyaXjxaroiroiois . '{Is rls 8e yevrj- 
GOfievos avros; ArjXov on dyaXfiaro7TOLos . Etev, 
rfv S' iya>' irapd 8e 817 Upcorayopav vvv dcf>LKo- 
D fxevot iyeb re /cat gv apyvpiov eKelvcp jjllgOov eroifiot 
iaofieOa reXeiv vrrep gov, av p,ev e^LKvrjr'ai ra 

rj/JL€T€pa XPVl Jia ' Ta K0Li TOVTOIS 7T€t9c6}JLeV OLVTOV, 

el 8e fjurji /cat ra rebv cfylXcov irpoGavaXiGKOvres. 
el ovv ris fjjJias irepi ravra ovrco Gcf>68pa gitov- 
8dt > ovras epotro- elire fioi, cZ ^Lcbtcpares re /cat 
'YiruoKpaTeSy cbs rlvi ovtl rep Upcorayopq. ev vcp 
e\ere xprffiara reXetv; rl dv avrco aVo/cptvat/ze0a; 
E rl ovojia dXXo ye Xeyojievov irepi Ylpcorayopov 
aKOvofiev; cooirep trepl OetStou dyaX/jLaro7TOi6v /cat 
irepl 'Ofirjpov TTOLTjrrjv, rl roLovrov irepl Ylpcor- 
ayopov aKOVOfiev ; TiocfytGrrjv S77 rot ovofid^ovGL 
ye, co HcoKpareSi rov dv8pa etvaL ) ecf>rj t *£ls 
GO(f>iGTjj dpa epxopieOa reXovvres rd xprjfiara; 
MdAtcrra. Et ovv /cat rovro rls ere irpoaepoiro' 
312 avros 8e 8r] cos rls yevrjGOfievos ZpXTl ^ctpa rov 
Upcorayopav ; /cat os elrrev epvdptduas — 77S77 yap 
vvec/yatve rL rjfiepas, wore Karacjyavrj avrov yeveG0ai 
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And what would you intend to become ? 
A doctor, he replied. 

And suppose you had a mind to approach Polycleitus 
the Argive or Pheidias the Athenian and pay them a 
personal fee, and somebody asked you — What is it 
that you consider Polycleitus or Pheidias to be, that 
you are minded to pay them this money ? What 
would your answer be to that ? 

Sculptors, I would reply. 

And what would you intend to become ? 

Obviously, a sculptor. 

Very well then, I said ; you and I will go now to 
Protagoras, prepared to pay him money as your fee, 
from our own means if they are adequate for the 
purpose of prevailing on him, but if not, then drawing 
on our friends' resources to make up the sum. Now 
if anyone, observing our extreme earnestness in the 
matter, should ask us, — Pray, Socrates and Hippo- 
crates, what is it that you take Protagoras to be, 
when you purpose to pay him money ? What should 
we reply to him ? What is the other name that we 
commonly hear attached to Protagoras ? They call 
Pheidias a sculptor and Homer a poet : what title 
do they give Protagoras ? 

A sophist, to be sure, Socrates, is what they call 
him. 

Then we go to him and pay him the money as a 
sophist ? 
Certainly. 

Now suppose someone asked you this further 
question : And what is it that you yourself hope to 
become when you go to Protagoras ? 

To this he replied with a blush — for by then there 
was a glimmer of daylight by which I could see him 
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— Et /zeV rt to is epmpooQev eoiKe, hrjXov ore oo- 
(f>carrjs yevrjaopievos . Se, rjv 8' eyeb, rrpos 

Oeaov, ovk dv alcrxvvoio els tovs "ILXX-qvas aavTov 
ao(f)io"rr)V irapexoov; Nr) tov Ata, oo HojKpaTes, 
evnep ye a hiavoovfiat, XP 7 ) Xeyeiv. 'AAA' dpa, oo 
'IrnroKpaTes, fir) ov ToiavTt\v viroXapL^dveis oov ttjv 
Trapa Upwrayopov pbadrjcriv eaeadai, dAA' olairep 

B r) Trapa tov ypa/x/xartarov eyevero /cat KidapiGTov 
Kal TTaiSoTpifiov ; tovtoov yap orv eKaarrjv ovk 
eirl rexy?) efiades, cos orjpLiovpyos eoopuevos, dAA' 
em 7ratSeta, obs tov ISiwTrjv koX tov eXevBepov 
irperrei. Yldvv /xev ovv ftoi SoKeX, e<f>rj, rocavrrj 
fiaXXov etvou rj Trapa YlpaoTayopov pLadrjais* 

OtoOa ovv o fjieXXeis vvv rrpaTTew, rj ae Xav- 
Bdvei; rjv 8' eyob. Tov rrepi; °Otl fieXXeLS tt)v 

C tpvxrjv tt)v aavTOV napaax^tv deparrevaai avhpl, 
obs <f>J]$t cocf>caTfj* o tl 8e TTOTe 6 O0<f>l0rT7)S eoTi, 
#atyxd£oi/x' dv et otoda, /catrot et tovt* dyvoeTs, 
ovSe otw 7rapa8l8cos ttjv ipvxrjv olada, ovt el 
dyaOco ovt el KaKcb TrpdyfiaTi. Otpial y*, ^ 7 ?> 
ei'SeVat. A eye 8^ tl r)yfj etvat, tov ao(f>LcrTrjv ; 
'Eyco fiev, rj 8' os, oooirep Tovvopa Xeyei, tovtov 
etvat tov tcov oo<f>a>v emoTr)p,ova. Ovkovv, rjv 
8' eyojj tovto fiev e^eoTi Xeyeiv Kal nepl ^ojypdcfxvv 
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quite clearly — If it is like the previous cases, ob- 
viously, to become a sophist. 

In Heaven's name, I said, would you not be 
ashamed to present yourself before the Greeks as 
a sophist ? 

Yes, on my soul I should, Socrates, if I am to 
speak my real thoughts. 

Yet after all, Hippocrates, perhaps it is not this 
sort of learning that you expect to get from Prot- 
agoras, but rather the sort you had from your 
language-master, your harp-teacher, and your sports- 
instructor ; for when you took your lessons from 
each of these it was not in the technical way, with 
a view to becoming a professional, but for education, 
as befits a private gentleman. 

I quite agree, he said ; it is rather this kind of 
learning that one gets from Protagoras. 

Then are you aware what you are now about to 
do, or is it not clear to you ? I asked. 

To what do you refer ? 

I mean your intention of submitting your soul to 
the treatment of a man who, as you say, is a sophist ; 
and as to what a sophist really is, I shall be surprised 
if you can tell me. And yet, if you are ignorant of 
this, you cannot know to whom you are entrusting 
your soul, — -whether it is to something good or to 
something evil. 

I really think, he said, that I know. 

Then tell me, please, what you consider a sophist 
to be. 

I should say, he replied, from what the name 
implies, that he is one who has knowledge of wise 
matters. 

Well, I went on, we are able to say this of painters 
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Kal 7T€pl TCKTOVOOV, OTl OVTOi €1<JIV 01 TQ)V (JO<j)<A)V 

D emarrjpioves' aAA' et rts epoiro rjfjias, tojv rl 
goc/mjov elalv ol ^ojypdcf)OL eTnarrjfioves , etTTOtfiev 
av 7tov aura), on rcbv irpos rrjv direpyaalav rrjv 
rcov €lk6vcov, Kal raXXa ovtcds. el 8e ris eKelvo 
epoiro, 6 8e GO(f>iGTr)$ rwv rl oo<f>cov earl; rl av 
aTTOKpivolpieQa avra>; Trolas epyaalas errKjrdrrjs; 
Tl av etiroipiev avrov eivai, <5 SaJ/cpare?, rj em- 
ordrrjv rod 7roirjaai 8eiv6v Xeyeiv; "lacos av, rjv 
S' iya>, dXrjdrj Xeyoipiev, ov fxevroi iKavtbs ye' 
epwrrjcrews yap en r) drroKpiais r)pZv Setrai, irepl 
orov 6 cro(f)L<jrrj9 8etvov rroiei Xeyeiv wvrrep 6 

E KtOaptGTrjs 8etvov Stj7tov iroiei Xeyeiv irepl ovirep 
Kal e7TtGTijfjLova y irepl Kidaplveojs* ff yap; Nat. 
JLtev 6 he 81] aocf)Lcrrr)s irepl rlvos 8eivov iroiel 
Xeyeiv; ArjXov on irepl ovirep Kal eir lor avOai 1 ; 
EIkos ye. rl 8fj eari rovro, irepl o5 avros re 
eTTtGrrjjjiajv earlv 6 croc^tcrrrjs Kal rov fJiaOrjrrjv 
iroiel; Ma A", tyr], ovKert e^a) aoi Xeyeiv. 
313 Kat eya) eiirov jxerd rovro ' Tl ovv; otaOa els 
olov riva kIvSvvov epXV viro6r]aa)v rr)v ipvxtfv; r) el 
fiev to Gcofia eirirpeireiv ae e8ei rep, 8iaKiv8vvevovra 
rj xprjarov avro yeveoOai rj irovrjpov, iroXXd av 
irepieaKeifroj, eir emrpeirreov eire ov, Kal els 

1 iirlarao- 6 ai Stahl : ^irlararat mss. 
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also, and of carpenters, — that they are the persons 
who have knowledge of wise matters ; and if some- 
one asked us for what those matters are wise, of 
which painters have knowledge, I suppose we should 
tell him that they are wise for the production of 
likenesses, and similarly with the rest. But if he 
should ask for what the matters of the sophist are 
wise, how should we answer him ? What sort of 
workmanship is he master of ? 

How should we describe him, Socrates, — as a 
master of making one a clever speaker ? 

Perhaps, I replied, we should be speaking the 
truth, but yet not all the truth ; for our answer still 
calls for a question, as to the subject on which the 
sophist makes one a clever speaker : just as the harp- 
player makes one clever, I presume, at speaking on 
the matter of which he gives one knowledge, namely 
harp-playing, — you agree to that ? 

Yes. 

Well, about what does the sophist make one a 
clever speaker ? 

Clearly it must be the same thing as that of which 
he gives one knowledge. 

So it would seem : now what is this thing, of which 
the sophist himself has knowledge and gives know- 
ledge to his pupil ? 

Ah, there, in good faith, he said, I fail to find 
you an answer. 

I then went on to say : Now tell me, are you 
aware upon what sort of hazard you are going to 
stake your soul ? If you had to entrust your body to 
someone, taking the risk of its being made better or 
worse, you would first consider most carefully whether 
you ought to entrust it or not, and would -seek the 
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(jVfifiovXYjV tovs re <f>lXov$ av TrapeKaXeis Kal tovs 

OlK€LOVS, CTK07TOVfJL€VOS rjfJL€pa$ (JV^V^S* O 8e 776/31 

TrXelovos rov awfxaro^ rjyei, rrjv *\ivyr\v, Kal eV <5 
irdvr earl rd ad rj ev rj kglkws nparreiv, -)(pr\uTov 
77 TTovrjpov avrov yevopievov, irepl ok rovrov ovre 

B rep irarpl ovre rep dSeXc/xp eireKoivwacx) ovre rjpLOJV 
rcbv eraipwv ovSevl, elr eTTirpeirreov etre Kal ov 
ra> d(f)LKopL€va) rovrcp £evcp rrjv arjv ipvxtfv, aAA* 
eanepas aKOvaas, cbs $JIS> opOpios "qKOJv wept p,ev 
rovrov ovSeva Xoyov ovoe avp,fiovXr}v 770177, etre 
Xprj €7Tirp€7T€LV aavrov avrcp elre fMij, eroip,os 8' 
et dvaXl(iK€Lv rd re aavrov Kal rd rcbv cplXcov 
Xprffjiara, d)$ 77S77 oieyvwKOJS, on Trdvrws avveareov 
Ylpwrayopa, ov ovre yiyvdjoKeis , <h$ OVT€ 

C 8ieiXe£aL ovS eTTcLirore, oocfuarrjv 8' dvopbd^ecs, rov 
Se cFO(/)Lcmr}V , 6 ri trore eart, cpaivet dyvoatv, c5 
pbeXAets aavrov eTrirpeireiv; Kal 6V aKovaas, 
"EoLKev, e(f>7), c5 Sctj k pare? , e£ &v av Xeyets. 
T Ap' ovv, a> 'iTTTTOKpares, o aocptarrjg rvyxdvet cov 
epL7Topo$ rts* rj KdirrfXas rwv dyajyipLOJv, d<f>' cZv 
tpvx'r) rpecperai; cf>aLverai yap epuoiye rouovros ris. 
Tpecperai Se, cl) TiWKpares, fax?) rivi; MaBrjpLaat 
8777701;, rjv 8* iycl). Kal oVcds* ye pbrj, <S eralpe, 6 
ao<j>iarf)s eiraivGyv a najXet e^a7Tary\ar^ rjpias, 
cLanep ol nepl rrjv rov aaipiaros rpo<f>rjv J 6 eparopos 

J) re Kal KaTrrjXos. Kal yap ovroi ttov wv dyovaiv 
dycx)ytp,wv ovre avrol taaacv o n x? r \ (JT ^ v V 7TO ' 
vrjpov Trepl ro crco/xa, erraLVOvuL Se ndvra ncoXovvres, 
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advice of your friends and relations and ponder it 
for a number of days : but in the case of your soul, 
which you value much more highly than your body, 
and on which depends the good or ill condition of 
all your affairs, according as it is made better or 
worse, would you omit to consult first with either 
your father or your brother or one of us your com- 
rades, — as to whether or no you should entrust your 
very soul to this newly-arrived foreigner ; but choose 
rather, having heard of him in the evening, as you 
say, and coming to me at dawn, to make no mention 
of this question, and take no counsel upon it — 
whether you ought to entrust yourself to him or not ; 
and are ready to spend your own substance and that 
of your friends, in the settled conviction that at all 
costs you must converse with Protagoras, whom you 
neither know, as you tell me, nor have ever met in 
argument before, and whom you call " sophist," in 
patent ignorance of what this sophist may be to 
whom you are about to entrust yourself ? 

When he heard this he said : It seems so, Socrates, 
by what you say. 

Then can it be, Hippocrates, that the sophist is 
really a sort of merchant or dealer in provisions on 
which a soul is nourished ? For such is the view I 
take of him. 

With what. Socrates, is a soul nourished ? 

With doctrines, presumably, I replied. And we 
must take care, my good friend, that the sophist, in 
commending his wares, does not deceive us, as both 
merchant and dealer do in the case of our bodily 
food. For among the provisions, you know, in which 
these men deal, not only are they themselves ignorant 
what is good or bad for the body, since in selling they 
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ovre ol cbvovfievou Trap* avrcov, edv jjaj n$ T^XTi 
yvfivacrriKd? rj larpos cov, ovrco Se Kal ol ra 
{ladrjfJLara irepidyovres Kara rag noXeis Kal ttco- 
Xovvres Kal Ka7rrjXevovres rco del eTTiOv/jbovvrc 
enaivovoi fikv ndvra a ttcoXovol, t&x<l 8' dv rives, 
co dpiore, Kal rovrcov dyvoolev cov 7tcoXovolv 6 ri 
E X? r \ QT ^ v V novqpov npos rrjv ipvxtfv <*>S 8' avrcos 
Kal ol cbvovjxevoi Trap* avrwv, iav firj ris rvXT) 
7T€pl rrjv ipvxrjv av larpiKos cov, el jxev ovv crv 
rvyxdveis emcrrrjpucov rovrcov rl ^p^oToy Kal 
7TOvr)p6v, dotf>aXes aoi cbveioOai fxaOrjiiara Kal 
irapa Ylpcorayopov Kal trap* dXXov orovovv el Be 
[it], opa, co fiaKapie, fir) rrepl rots cj>iXrdrois 
314 Kvf3evrj$ re Kal KivSvvevrjs. Kal ydp Srj Kal 7ToXv 
fiel^cov Kwhvvos ev rfj rcov fiaOrjfjidrcov cbvfj r)' ev 
rfj rcov oirlcov. air la fiev ydp Kal rrora rrpid\Levov 
Trapd rod KaTrrjXov Kal efjurropov e^eoriv ev dXXois 
dyyeloLS drrotfrepetv, Kal rrplv he^aodat avra eis 
ro acofjua movra rj cf)ay6vra, KaraBefievov oi/caSe 
e^euri ovfifiovXevcraodai, rrapaKaXecravra rov 
eTratovra, o n re eSeoreov rj noreov Kal o ri fit], 
Kal ottoctov Kal Snore* wore ev rfj cbvfj ov fieyag 
B 6 klv8vvos. puadrfpLara 8e ovk eonv ev dXXcp 
dyyelcp arreveyKelv, aAA' dvdyKrj, KaraOevra rrjv 
rifxrjv, ro fjudOrj/jia ev avrfj rfj ifsvxfj Xafiovra Kal 
fiaOovra dmevai rj fiefiXapLfievov r) cbtf>eXr)fi,evov. 
ravra ovv crKO7Tcbfj,e0a Kal p,erd rcov rrpeafivrepcov 
rjfiwv r)fjie?s ydp en veot coore roaovrov Trpdyfia 
SieXeoOai. vvv fievroi, coonep cbpfirjoafiev, tcofiev 
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commend them all, but the people who buy from 
them are so too, unless one happens to be a trainer 
or a doctor. And in the same way, those who take 
their doctrines the round of our cities, hawking them 
about to any odd purchaser who desires them, com- 
mend everything that they sell, and there may well 
be some of these too, my good sir, who are ignorant 
which of their wares is good or bad for the soul ; 
and in just the same case are the people who buy 
from them, unless one happens to have a doctor's 
knowledge here also, but of the soul. So then, if 
you are well informed as to what is good or bad 
among these wares, it will be safe for you to buy 
doctrines from Protagoras or from anyone else you 
please : but if not, take care, my dear fellow, that 
you do not risk your greatest treasure on a toss of 
the dice. For 1 tell you there is far more serious 
risk in the purchase of doctrines than in that of 
eatables. When you buy victuals and liquors you 
can carry them off from the dealer or merchant in 
separate vessels, and before you take them into 
your body by drinking or eating you can lay them 
by in your house and take the advice of an expert 
whom you can call in, as to what is fit to eat or 
drink and what is not, and how much you should 
take and when ; so that in this purchase the risk is 
not serious. But you cannot carry away doctrines 
in a separate vessel : you are compelled, when you 
have handed over the price, to take the doctrine in 
your very soul by learning it, and so to depart either 
an injured or a benefited man. These, then, are ques- 
tions which we have to consider with the aid of our 
elders, since we ourselves are still rather young to 
unravel so great a matter. For the moment, how- 
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Kal dKOVGCO}JL€V TOV dv8p6$ , €77€IT(X aKOVGCLVT€S 

Kal aXAois dvaKoivcocxLfieda' Kal yap ov jjlovos 
Tlpcorayopas olvtoOl iarw, dXXd Kal e l777rta9 d 
C 'HAetoff* oifiai 8e Kal UpoSiKov rov Keiov Kal 

dXXoi TToXXol Kal GO<f)OL t 

Ad£av rjfjLiv ravra €7TOp€v6fjLe9a' eVeiS^ Se iv 
rep irpoOvpco iyevofieda, iTnuravreg Trepi twos 
Xoyov SieXeyofxeda, 09 y\\xXv Kara, rrjv 686v eveveGev 
iv ovv jj,r) dreXrjs yivotro, dXXd 8ia7T€pavdfievoi 
ovtojs iutoLjjieVy aravres iv ra> irpoOvpco oieXeyo- 
fjL€0a 3 ecus avvcofioXoyrjaafiev dAA^Aots". ook€l ovv 
jLtot, 6 Ovpcopos, evvouxds rig, KarrjKovev rjjji&v, klv- 

D 8vv€V€i 8e Sia to TrXrjOos rcov ao<j)Lara)v axdeaBai 
rots <f)OLTtoGiv eh rrjv olklow €7T€i8f} yovv €Kpov- 
uafxev tt]v 6vpav y dvoi£as Kal I8<hv r}iias> *Ea, €<f>r) y 
ao<f>Laral rives' ov ct^oAt) avrcp' Kal a/xa dfi<f>oTv 
rotv xepolv rrjv dvpav irdvv irpoBvjxojs a>S* ofd? r' 
rjv eTTrjpaije. Kal -qfiels 7rdXiv eKpovojjiev, Kal 09 
iyK€KXr)iJ,evr)S rrjs dvpag aTTOKpivopievos etirev, 
T £l avBpojiToi, €<f>r), ovk aKTjKoare, on ov 0x0X7) 
avrco; 'AAA' cS y ya94, e<f>7]v iyw, oxire irapd KaAAiay 

g rjKOfiev ovre ao</}Laral iafiev dAAa Odppec Upcor- 
ayopav yap rot 8e6fxevoL ISeTv rjXdofiev elo- 
dyyeiXov ovv. /xdyt? ovv irori tj/jllv avdpamos 
dv€q)£e rrjv 6vpav eVetS^ 8e elGrjX8op J ev s KareXd- 
fiofxev Upa>ray6pav iv rtp 77 pooi cow 7T€pt7Tarovvra, 
££fjs S* avrq) cru/jL7T€pi€7rdrovv €K fikv rov em 
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ever, let us pursue our design and go and hear this 
person ; and when we have heard him we shall 
proceed to consult others : for Protagoras is not the 
only one there ; we shall find Hippias of Elis and, 
I believe, Prodicus of Ceos, and numerous other men 
of wisdom besides. 

This we resolved on, and set forth ; and when we 
arrived at the doorway, we stood discussing some 
question or other that had occurred to us by the 
way : so, not to leave it unfinished, but to get it 
settled before we went in, we stood there and dis- 
cussed in front of the door, until we had come to an 
agreement with each other. Now, I fancy the door- 
keeper, who was a eunuch, overheard us ; very likely 
the great number of sophists has made him annoyed 
with callers at the house : at any rate, when we had 
knocked on the door, he opened it and, on seeing us, 
— Hullo, he said, sophists there ! Master is engaged. 
So saying, he seized the door with both hands and 
very smartly clapped it to with all his might. We 
tried knocking again, and then he spoke in answer 
through the closed door, — Sirs, have you not heard, 
he is engaged ? But, my good fellow, I said, we 
have not come to see Callias, nor are we sophists. 
Have no fear : I tell you, we have come to ask if 
we may see Protagoras ; so go and announce us. 
Then with much hesitation the fellow opened the 
door to us ; and when we had entered, we came 
upon Protagoras as he was walking round in the 
cloister, 1 and close behind him two companies were 
walking round also ; on the one side Callias, son of 

1 The passage from the front door led into a cloister which 
surrounded an open court and gave access to the various 
rooms of the house. 
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ddrepa KaAAta? 6 ^ImrovlKov Kal 6 d8e\cf>6$ 
315 avrov 6 ofjbOfjLrjrpLog, YldpaXos 6 TlepiKAeovs, Kal 
Xap/xcS^s- 6 FAavKcovos, £k Se rod errl ddrepa 6 
krepos rcov UeptKAeovs ZdvOiTnTos Kal <$>iAL7T7Ti8r]s 
6 QiAofjirjAov Kail 'AvrlfMOLpos 6 MevSatos 1 , ooirep 
evSoKifiei /xaAtora rcov Upcorayopov fjia8r]rcbv Kal 
€7rl rexyji p,av$dvei> cbs ao<f>iorr}S eaopievos. r'ov- 
rcov Se ot omaOev tjkoAovOovv eiraKovovres rcov 
Aeyofxevtov, to ybkv iroAv ijevoi icjxiivovro, ovs dyet 
££ eKacrrtov rcov 7r6Aecov 6 U'ptorayopas, oY lov 
Ste^epx^rai, ktjAojv rfj <f>tovfj cooirep 'Opfavs, ot 
B Se Kara rrjv <j>covr)V eirovrai KeK7]\r]fjt,evoc fjoav 
84 rives koli rcov einxcoplcov £v rco X°P^P' rovrov 
rov x°po v /xaAtcrra eycoye IScov rjaOrjv, cb$ KaAtos 
-qvAafiovvro /x^ScVorc efiiroScov £v rco npocrBev 
elvat Upcorayopov, aAA' eTrecSrj avrds dvaorpe(f)oi 

Kal OL /X€t' €K€LVOV r €V TTCOS KGLL €V KOGfJLCp 7T6/H- 

ecrx^ovro ovrot ol e7rrjKOOL evOev Kal ev6ev> /cat £v 
kvkAco nepuovres del etV to omcrOev KaOLuravro 
/caAAtora. 

Tov 8e fxer eloevorjcra, e<f>-q "O/x^os 1 , ^lrnrlav 
G rov 'HAetoy, KaOrjfievov £v rco Kar dvriKpv irpo- 
crrtocp £v dpovcp* 7repl avrov S' eKaBrjvro eirl 
fidOpcov 'Epu^t/xa^ds re 6 9 AKovp,evov Kal <&ai8po$ 
d Mvppwovcnos Kat 'AvSptov 6 ' AvSportcovos Kal 
rcov £evcov TToAlral re avrov Kal aAAot nves* 
£<j>alvovro 8e irepl cf>vaecog re Kal rcov fierecopcov 
darpovopLiKa drra hiepcorav rov ^Trnlav, 6 8' £v 
Opovw KaBrjfievos eKaarois avrcov SieKpcve Kal 
Ste^rjeL ra eptortofxeva. Kal {Mev Srj kol TdvraAov 
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Hipponicus and his brother on the mother's side, 
Paralus, son of Pericles, and Charmides, son of 
Glaucon. while the other troop consisted of Pericles' 
other son Xanthippus, Philippides, son of Philomelus, 
and Antimoerus of Mende, who is the most highly 
reputed of Protagoras' disciples and is taking the 
course professionally with a view to becoming a 
sophist. The persons who followed in their rear, 
listening to what they could of the talk, seemed to 
be mostly strangers, brought by the great Protagoras 
from the several cities which he traverses, enchant- 
ing them with his voice like Orpheus, while they 
follow where the voice sounds, enchanted ; and 
some of our own inhabitants were also dancing 
attendance. As for me, when I saw their evolu- 
tions I was delighted with the admirable care 
they took not to hinder Protagoras at any 
moment by getting in front ; but whenever the 
master turned about and those with him, it was 
fine to see the orderly manner in which his train of 
listeners split up into two parties on this side and 
on that, and wheeling round formed up again each 
time in his rear most admirably. 

"And next did I mark," as Homer 1 says, Hippias of 
Elis, seated high on a chair in the doorway opposite ; 
and sitting around him on benches were Eryximachus, 
son of Acumenus, Phaedrus of Myrrhinous, Andron 
son of Androtion and a number of strangers, — 
fellow-citizens of Hippias and some others. They 
seemed to be asking him a series of astronomical 
questions on nature and the heavenly bodies, while 
he, seated in his chair, was distinguishing and ex- 
pounding to each in turn the subjects of their 
questions. " Nay more, Tantalus also did I there 
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ye elaeiSov eTreorjjjLei yap dpa Kal TlpoSiKog 6 
D Ketos" rjv Se ev oiKfjpLari rive, <L 7Tp6 rod jjuev a>g 
rapaeLcp ixprjro 'ImrovcKog, vvv Se vtto rov rrXrjOovs 
rwv KaraXvovrcov 6 KaXXias kol rovro eKKevwaag 
£evoi$ KardXvoiv 7T€7rotrjKev. 6 fxev ovv Upo- 

OLKOS €Tl KGLT€K€lTO t iyK€KaXvfl/JL€V09 €V KipSlOLS 

rial Kal arpwfiaoc Kal pidXa rroXXols, ws e<j>aLvero' 
7rap€Kd9rjVTO Se avrw errl rats' TrXrjGLOV kXwclis 
Ylavcravlas re 6 £k Kepafiecov koll fxera Uavaaviov 
veov ri en fietpaKtov, cos* fiev eytpfiai, kclXov re 
E KayaOov rrjv <f>vaiv, rrjv S' oSv ISeav rrdvv koXos. 
eSofa aKovaat, ovofia avrtu etvai 'Ayddcova, Kal 
ovk av Bavfxd^otpLLj el TraioiKa Ylavaavlov rvyydvei 
a>v. rovro r rjv to /xetpaKLOV, Kal rw 'ASei/xdVra) 
d/ji^orepcoj 6 re K^mSos* Kal 6 AevKoXo<f>i§ov } Kal 
aXXot rtveg ecfyaivovro- rrepl Se wv hieXeyovro ovk 
eovvdpLrjv eycoye piaOeiv e^codev, Kalrrep Xiirapajs 
eyojv aKOveiv rod TlpoSiKov Trdaaocfyog yap fioi 
316 So/eel dvrjp etvac Kal deios* aAAa oid rrjv ^apvrrjra 
rrjs <j>covrjs jSo/x^os* rcg ev rco otV^/xart yiyvo\ievos 
dcra<f>r} erroiei ra Xeyofieva. 

Kal rj/Jieig p,ev dpri elaeXrjXvOeifJLev, Karomv he 
rjfjLwv erretcrrjXdov ' AA/a/JcaS^s- re 6 KaXos, d)$ <f)jjg 
av Kal eyd> TTelOofiai, Kal Kpmaj o KaAAata^pou. 
r)p,els ovv d>s elcrf}X6op,ev } en opuiKp* drra Sia- 
rplipavreg Kal ravra hia9eavd{ievoi irpoarj/JLev 
£ rrpog rov Upatrayopav, Kal. eyw eTnov' Ylpwr- 
ayopa, rrpos ere roc rjXOofiev eyd) re Kal ^rrTTOKpdrrjg 
ovrog. UorepoVy e<f>r) s fiovco ^ovXofxevoi oia- 
XexOrjvac fj Kal p,era rwv aXXaiv; *H/xiv fiev, rjv §' 
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behold," 1 — for you know Prodicus of Ceos is in 
Athens too : he was in a certain apartment formerly 
used by Hipponicus as a strong-room, but now cleared 
out by Callias to make more space for his numerous 
visitors, and turned into a guest-chamber. Well, 
Prodicus was still abed, wrapped up in sundry fleeces 
and rugs, and plenty of them too, it seemed ; and 
near him on the beds hard by lay Pausanias from 
Cerames, and with Pausanias a lad who was still quite 
young, — of good birth and breeding. I should say, and 
at all events a very good-looking person. I fancied I 
heard his name was Agathon, and I should not be 
surprised to find he is Pausanias' favourite. Besides 
this youth there were the two Adeimantuses, sons of 
Cepis and Leucolophidas. and there seemed to be 
some others. The subjects of their conversation I 
was unable to gather from outside, despite my 
longing to hear Prodicus ; for I regard the man 
as all-wise and divine : but owing to the depth 
of his voice the room was filled with a booming 
sound which made the talk indistinct. 

We had only just come in, when close on our heels 
entered Alcibiades the good-looking, as you call him 
and I agree that he is, and Critias, son of Cal- 
laeschrus. So, when we had entered, after some 
more little delays over certain points we had to 
examine, we went up to Protagoras, and I said : 
Protagoras, you see we have come to you, Hippocrates 
and I. 

Is it your wish, he aske3, to converse with me alone, 
or in company with others ? 

It is all the same to us, I replied : let me first 

given to the mention of the two famous sophists, Hippias 
and Prodicus. 
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eyw, ovbev Sta^eper aKovaas Se, ov eW/ca rjXdofiev, 

CLVTOS <JK€lfjCLL. Tt OVV Sr\ €GTIV S €(f)rj , OV €V€KOL 
7]K€T€; 'iTTTTOKpdrrjS SSe eOTt fJL€V TOJV iTTLXOJplWV, 

5 AnoXXoSajpov vlos, OLKias jjieydXrjs re kol evSat- 
fiovos, avros Se rrjv cf>VGiv So/cet evapaXXos etvat 

C TOtS" rjXlKlWTGLLS . €7Tl,dv{JL€lV Si /XOt So/Cet i\- 

Aoyt/Jios yeveaOat ev rfj iroXet, rovro Se oleral 
ol /xaAtcrr' av yeveaOai, el vol ovyyevoiro* ravr 
ovv rjSrj air OKoirei, irorepov nepl avrwv /jlovos otet 
Selv StaXeyeodai Trpos piovovs, rj /xer* aXXtov. 

'OpO&S, e'07?, TTpOfJLTjOfjy <L HctiKpareS, V7T€p ifJLOV. 

£evov yap dvSpa kol lovra els TroXeis pieydXas, kol 
ev ravrais ireidovra rwv vecov rovs peXriarovs 
airoXeiiTovras rds rwv dXXojv avvovcrlas, /cat 

OLK€LOJV KOLL o9v€LOJV, KOL 7Tp€of$VTepU)V KOL V€(X)- 

repa>v 3 eavra) avveivai d>s fieXriovs eGopuevovs Sta. 

D rrjv eavrov avvovalav, XPV evXafieiuOai rov ravra 
irpdrrovra* ov yap apuKpoi irepl aird <j)96voi re 
ylyvovrai /cat aAAat SuoyzeVetat re /cat eVt^SouAat. 
eyo\> Se rrjv o-o^iotiktjv reyyy\v (^rjfil puev etvai 
TTaXaidv, rovs Se /xera^etpt^o/xeVofS' avrrjv rcov 
iraXaicov dv8pa>v, <f)opov/xevov£ ro enaxOes avrfjs, 
7Tp6ux 7 ]l Jia TTOieladai /cat TrpOKaXvirreoOai, roif£ 
jxev TTOLrjoriv, olov "OpLrjpov re /cat 'HcrtoSov /cat 
HipLWViSrjv, rovs Se av reXerds re /cat xp r } a f JLC P^^ a ^> 
rovs dpi(f)l re 'O/x^e'a /cat Movcratov evlovs he 
rivas rjadrjiiaL Kal yvpivacrriKrjv, olov *Ikkos re 6 
TapavrTvos Kal 6 vvv eVt cbv ovSevos r\rroiv ao- 

E (f)LGrrjs 'HpoSiKos 6 HrjXvpLPpiavos, ro Se dpxoXov 
Meyapevs* fiovcriKrjv Se 'AyaOoKXrjs re 6 vpiirepos 
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tell you our object in coming, and then you must 
decide. 

Well, what is your object ? he asked. 

My friend Hippocrates is a native of the city, a 
son of Apollodorus and one of a great and prosperous 
family, while his own natural powers seem to make 
him a match for anyone of his age. I fancy he is 
anxious to gain consideration in our city, and he 
believes he can best gain it by consorting with you. 
So now it is for you to judge whether it will be 
fittest for you to converse on this matter privately 
with us alone, or in company with others. 

You do right, Socrates, he said, to be so thoughtful 
on my behalf. For when one goes as a stranger into 
great cities, and there tries to persuade the best of 
the young men to drop their other connexions, either 
with their own folk or with foreigners, both old and 
young, and to join one's own circle, with the promise 
of improving them by this connexion with oneself, 
such a proceeding requires great caution ; since very 
considerable jealousies are apt to ensue, and numer- 
ous enmities and intrigues. Now I tell you that 
sophistry is an ancient art, and those men of ancient 
times who practised it, fearing the odium it involved, 
disguised it in a decent dress, sometimes of poetry, as 
in the case of Homer, Hesiod, and Simonides ; some- 
times of mystic rites and soothsay ings, as did Orpheus, 
Musaeus and their sects ; and sometimes too, I have 
observed, of athletics, as with Iccus 1 of Tarentum 
and another still living — as great a sophist as any 
— Herodicus 2 of Selymbria, originally of Megara; 
and music was the disguise employed by your own 

1 A famous athlete and trainer. 
1 A trainer who also practised medicine. 
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TTpoaxriixa e7roir]uaro , fxeyas cov ao<j>iorr]s , /cat 
UvOoKXeiSrjs 6 Kelos /cat aAAot 7roAAot. oSroi 
7rdvres 3 covirep Xeyco, tfyofi-qdevres rov <j>96vov rats 
317 re^yais ravrats TTapairerdafxaoiv exprjoavro* eyco 
Be rovrois aitaai Kara rovro etvai ov ^vjA^epopLai' 
rjyov/jiai yap avrovs ov ri ZiaTrpd^auOai o IjSovXrj- 
Orjcrav ov yap Xa8etv rcov dvdpcoTrcov rovs Swa- 
fxevovs ev rats TroXeoi 7rpdrreiv s covrrep eveKa rayr' 
earl ra irpovyy\\Lara' eirel 01 ye ttoXXoi cos enos 
evnetv ovSev alaOdvovrai,, aXX arr dv ovroi 
SiayyeXXcocri, ravra vpwovoi. to ovv a77oStSoa- 
OKOvra jjirj SiWo*0at a7ro8pavai 3 dXXa Karacpavfj 

B elvai s 7ToXXfj jxcopla Kal rov eTTLxetp-qfjiaros, /cat 
ttoXv Svafxevearepovs ' Trapex^dat dvdyKrj rovs 
dvQpcoirovs' r)yovvrai yap rov roiovrov irpos rots 
dXXois Kal Travovpyov etvai. eyco ovv rovrcov rrjv 
evavrlav airaoav 6S6v iXrjXvOa, Kal ofioXoyco re 
ao(/>Larrjs etvai Kal 7raiSeveLV dv9pco7rovs, Kal 
evXdfieiav ravrrjv otftat fieXrlco eKeivrjs etvai, to 
ojjLoXoyelv fxaXXov r) e£apvov etvai* Kal aXXas 
7rpos ravrrj ecKepLfiai, coare, avv deep elnetv, 

C firjSev Seivov 7rdcrx eLV Sta to 6p,oXoyetv crocfuarTjs 
elvat. KairoL noXXd ye err] rjSrj elfil ev rfj reyyy}* 
Kal yap Kal ra £vp,7ravra TroXXd \xoi ecrriv ovSevos 
orov ov iravrcov av Vficov /ca#' TjXiKiav Trarrjp etrjv 
coare ttoXv /zot rjSiarov eariv, ei ri fiovXetrOe, rrepl 
rovrcov andvrcov evavriov rcov evSov ovrcov rov 
Xoyov TTOieladai. Kal eyco — VTrcoirrevaa yap fiov- 
XeaOai avrov rep re UpoSiKcp /cat rco 'IttttIcl 
evhei^aadai Kal KaXXcoTTLtraoO at, on epaaral avrov 

D dcffiy/jLevoL eirjfjiev — Tt ovv, e<f>rjv eyco, ov Kal flpd- 
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Agathocles, 1 a great sophist, Pythocleides 1 of Ceos, 
and many more. All these, as I say, from fear of ill- 
will made use of these arts as outer coverings. But I 
do not conform to the^nethod of all these persons, 
since I believe they did not accomplish any of their 
designs : for the purpose of all this disguise could 
not escape the able men of affairs in each city ; the 
multitude, of course, perceive practically nothing, 
but merely echo this or that pronouncement of their 
leaders. Now to try to run away, and to fail through 
being caught in the act, shows sad folly in the mere 
attempt, and must needs make people far more 
hostile ; for they regard such an one, whatever else 
he may be, as a rogue. Hence the road I have taken 
is one entirely opposite to theirs : I admit that I am 
a sophist and that I educate men ; and I consider 
this precaution, of admitting rather than denying, 
the better of the two. There are others besides that 
I have meditated, so as to avoid, under Heaven, any 
harm that may come of admitting that I am a sophist. 
And yet many long years have I now been in the 
profession, for many in total number are those that 
I have lived : not one of you all, but in age I might 
be his father. 2 Hence it suits me by far the best, 
in meeting your wishes, to make my discourse on 
these matters in the presence of all who are in the 
house. 

On this, as I suspected that he wished to make a 
display before Prodicus and Hippias, and give him- 
self airs on the personal attachment shown by our 
coming to him, I remarked : Then surelv we must call 

1 A music-teacher. 

2 In the Meno (91 e) we are told that Protagoras lived 
nearly seventy years, forty of which he spent in teaching. 
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Sikov /cat 'IrnTLav eKaXeaafiev /cat rovs /xer' 
avTLov, Iva eiraKovoaxjiv rjfiwv; Haw fiev ovv, 
€<f>7] 6 Ylpcjrayopas. HovXecrOe ovv, 6 KaAAtas 
€</>r}y avvehpiov KaraaKevdaajfiev , Iva KaOe^dfievoi 
BiaXeyrjcrBe; 'ESd/cct xprjvcu* aapLevoi Se rrdvres 
rjfxels, chs dKovaofxevoi dvSpcbv ao<f>a>v, /cat clvtol 
re avriXafiofxevoL rcov fiddpujv /cat rcov kXlvcov 
KareaKevd^ofiev napa rto f l7777ta* eKel yap rrpo- 
vrtr\pye rd fiddpa. ev Se rovrcp KaAAta? re /cat 
E 'AA/a/JiaSTj? rjKerrjv dyovre rov YlpoStKov, dva- 
arrjaavres £k rrjs kXlvt}s, /cat rovs fierd rov 
YlpoSiKov. 

'E^ei he ndvres ovveKaOe^dfieOa, 6 Upojrayopas, 
Nui/ 8^ dv, c<j>rj, Xeyois, to HojKpares, eTreiSrj ./cat 
otSe ndpeiai, rrepl tov oXcyov nporepov fivelav 
eTTOiov npos £p<e virep rov veavivKov. /cat eyd> 

IS elrrov on *H avrrj /xot dpxrj eariv, c5 Upojrayopa, 
r)rrep dprt, rrepl Sv d^tKOfirjv, ^rrrroKparris yap 
oSe rvyydvei ev emOvfjila cov rrjs crrjs crvvovcrCas' 
6 rt ovv avrto drro^rjaeraL, edv <rot ovvfj, r}8ea>s 
dv <f>r}Gi nvdeaOai. roaovros o ye rjfierepos Xoyos. 
viToXafiajv ovv 6 Upwrayopas elnev veavlaKe, 
carat roivvv goi, edv ifiol avvfjs, fj dv rjfiepa ifiot 
crvyyevrj, dmcvai ot/caSe fieXrlovi, yeyovori, /cat ev 
rfj varepala ravrd ravra' /cat eKdonqs rjfiepas 

B del €7Tt to fieXriov eVtStScWt. /cat eyw aKOvaas 
eiirov r £l Ylpcorayopa, rovro fiev ovSev davftaarov 
Xeyeis, aAAct eiKos, errel Kav av, Kalnep rrjXtKovros 
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Prodicus and Hippias and their followers to come and 
listen to us ! 

By all means, said Protagoras. 

Then do you agree, said Callias, to our making 
a session of it, so that we may sit at ease for our 
conversation ? 

The proposal was accepted ; and all of us, delighted 
at the prospect of listening to wise men, took hold 
of the benches and couches ourselves and arranged 
them where Hippias was, since the benches were 
there already. Meanwhile Callias and Alcibiades 
came, bringing with them Prodicus, whom thev had 
induced to rise from his couch, and Prodicus' circle 
also. 

When we had all taken our seats, — So now, 
Socrates, said Protagoras, since these gentlemen are 
also present, be so good as to tell what you were 
mentioning to me a little while before on the young 
man's behalf. 

To which I replied : The same point, Protagoras, 
will serve me for a beginning as a moment ago, in 
regard to the object of my visit. My friend Hippo- 
crates finds himself desirous of joining your classes ; 
and therefore he says he would be glad to know 
what result he will get from joining them. That is 
all the speech we have to make. 

Then Protagoras answered at once, saying : Young 
man, you will gain this by coming to my classes, 
that on the day when you join them you will go 
home a better man, and on the day after it will be 
the same ; every day you will constantly improve 
more and more. 

When I heard this I said : Protagoras, what you 
§ay is not at all surprising, but quite likely, since even 
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COV /Cat OVTOJ O0<f)6s , €1 riS (76 StSd£etei> O JJ,f} TVy 

Xavots eiriardixevos s fieXricov av yevoto' dAAa fx rj 
ovrcos, aXX coviTep av el avriKa fidXa fierapaXcbv 
rrjv eiriQv\xlav f 1 77770 /cp ottos' She emOvjjb-qaete rrjs 
avvovalas rovrov tov veavloKov rod vvv vewarl 

€7TL07][JLOVVTO$ , Zeu£ L7T7TOV TOV ' HpCLKXtCOTOV, Kdl 

dcfuKo^evos Trap* avrov, cooirep irapd ae vvv, 
C aKovaeiev avrov ravrd ravra, airep aov, on 
eKaarrjs rjfiepas ^vvchv avrco fieXrccov earat /cat 
eVtSaScrer et avrov eiravepono* ri St) tfifjs fSeXrico 
ecreadat Kai els rl eiriocooeLV ; etrroi av avrco 6 
Xev^LTTTrog, on 7rpos ypa(j>tK^v Koiv el 'OpOayopa 
rco Qy]pata) avyyevofievos , aKOvaas eKeivov ravrd 
ravra, drrep gov, eixavepoiro avrov els o ri fieXrlcov 
Ka9* rjfjiepav earat crvyyiyv6p,evos eKelvcp, eiiroi 
av, on els avXrjGiv ovra> Srj /cat av elire rep veavL- 
D OKU) /cat ifjbol virep rovrov epcorcovri, < \iriroKpdrr}s 
oSe Ylpcorayopa avyyevofievos, 77 av avrcp f\p<epa 
avyyevqrai, fieXricov arreiai yevofievos /cat rcov 
dXXcov rjfJLepajv eKacrrrjs ovrcos eVtSaWet els ri, co 
Ylpcorayopa, Kai Trepl rov; /cat 6 Upcorayopas 
epiov ravra dhcovoas, 2y re KaXcos epcoras, ^77, 
co HcoKpares, /cat eyco rocs KaXcos eptoTtoai ^alpoj 
diroKptvopLevos . *\7TiroKpdrris yap irap* ifie a<f>- 
LKOfjuevos ov rreloerai, direp av eiradev dXXco rco 
avyyevofievos rcov crotfiicrrcov ot p,ev yap aXXoi 
Xcoficovrai rovs veovs' rds yap rexvas avrovs 
E 7Te<f>evy6ras aKovras irdXiv av dyovres epifSdXXovGiv 
els rexyo-Si Xoycapuovs re /cat durpovo\xLav Kai 
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you, though so old and so wise, would be made better 
if someone taught you what you happen not to 
know. But let me put it another way : suppose 
Hippocrates here should change his desire all at once, 
and become desirous of this young fellow's lessons 
who has just recently come to town, Zeuxippus of 
Heraclea, and should approach him, as he now does 
you, and should hear the very same thing from him 
as from you, — how on each day that he spent with 
him he would be better and make constant progress ; 
and suppose he were to question him on this and 
ask : In what shall I become better as you say, and 
to .what will my progress be ? Zeuxippus's reply 
would be, to painting. Then suppose he came to 
the lessons of Orthagoras the Theban, and heard 
the same thing from him as from you, and then 
inquired of him for what he would be better each 
day through attending his classes, the answer would 
be, for fluting. In the same way you also must 
satisfy this youth and me on this point, and tell us 
for what, Protagoras, and in what connexion my 
friend Hippocrates, on any day of attendance at the 
classes of Protagoras, will go away a better man, 
and on each of the succeeding days will make a like 
advance. 

When Protagoras heard my words, — You do right, 
he said, to ask that, while I am only too glad to 
answer those who ask the right question. For 
Hippocrates, if he comes to me, will not be 
treated as he would have been if he had joined 
the classes of an ordinary sophist. The generality 
of them maltreat the young ; for when they have 
escaped from the arts they bring them back against 
their will and force them into arts, teaching them 
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yea>fxeTptav Kal fiovGiKrjv StSaGKovTes — Kal a/xa 
els tov 'Ittttiolv aTTefiXeifte — 7rapa S' ifie d(f>iKOfievos 
fiaOijaeraL ov irepl aAAou tov 7) irepl ov rjKei. to 
8 e fidOrjfid iaTiv evfiovXta TrepL re tqjv olKelajv 
0770)? dv dpLGTa ttjv avrov qIkiclv oloikol, Kal irepl 
319 tqjv tt)s noXeays, ottojs tol Trjs noXeais Svvoltcotcltos 
dv €17] Kal TTpaTTeiv Kal Xeyetv. 

*Ap y , e<f)7]v eya), €7T0jxat gov tw Xoycp; ooKels yap 
jjlol Xeyeiv ttjv ttoXitikt)v Texvrjy Kal vinoyytloB ai 
rroieZv dvopas dyaOovs TroXiTas. 

AvTO fieV OVV TOVTO €GTIV, €<f>7), c5 Hd)KpaTeS, TO 

eTrdyyeXfxa, o hxayye XAofxai . , « • 

T H KaXov, rjv S' eycL, Texy-qp^a dpa KCKTrjaai, 

€L7T€p K€KT7)Gat m OV ydp Tl dXXo 77/30? yC G€ €iprj- 

ueTat rj airep voco. eyd) yap tovto, a> Hpa)Tayopa, 
B ovk (^pirfv hioaKTOv elvai, goI Se XeyovTi Ol)K €^a> 
ottcos [dv] 1 amarw. S9ev Se avro rjyovpbat or 
StSaKTov elvai fir}8' V7T* dv6pd)7ra)v TrapaGKevaGTov 
dvdpdiirois, o'iKaios elfxi elireiv. eycb yap y A9r}~ 
valovs, toGirep Kal oi d'XXoi "EXXrjves, (j)rjfju go- 
cj)ovs elvai. opto ovv, orav GvXXeytopiev els ttjv 
eKKXrjGiav, €7rei8dv fxev rrepl olKoSopilas n Sej] 

TTpd^at TTJV TToXlV, TOVS olKOOOfJLOVS fM€Ta7T€fl7TO- 
fJLCVOVS GVflfiovXoVS TTCpl TWV olKoSofJLTjfiaTWV , OTOV 

he irepl vavnrfyias, tovs vavTrrjyovs, Kal raAAa 
C irdvTa ovTa)s s ooa r)yovvTai fxaOrfTa Te Kal SiSaKTct 
elvai' eav oe tis aAAos" eirix^pfj avTols gv/jl- 
fiovXevetv, ov eKeivoi /xt) otovrai Srjfxiovpyov elvai, 
Kav Trdvv KaXos rj Kal ttXovgios Kal tojv yewalow, 
ovoev tl fiaXXov dirooexovTai, dXXa KaTayeXcaot 

1 &r seel. Heindorf. 
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arithmetic and astronomy and geometry and music 
(and here he glanced at Hippias) ; whereas, if he 
applies to me, he will learn precisely and solely that 
for which he has come. That learning consists of 
good judgement in his own affairs, showing how best 
to order his own home ; and in the affairs of his 
city, showing how he may have most influence on 
public affairs both in speech and in action. 

I wonder, I said, whether I follow what you are 
saying ; for you appear to be speaking of the civic 
science, and undertaking to make men good citizens. 

That, Socrates, he replied, is exactly the purport 
of *vhat I profess. 

Then it is a goodly accomplishment that you have 
acquired, to be sure, I remarked, if indeed you have 
acquired it — to such a man as you I may say sincerely 
what I think. For this is a thing, Protagoras, that 
I did not suppose to be teachable ; but when you 
say it is, I do not see how I am to disbelieve it. 
How I came to think that it cannot be taught, or 
provided by men for men, I may be allowed to ex- 
plain. I say, in common with the rest of the Greeks, 
that the Athenians are wise. Now I observe, when 
we are collected for the Assembly, and the city has 
to deal with an affair of building, we send for builders 
to advise us on what is proposed to be built ; and 
when it is a case of laying down a ship, we send for 
shipwrights ; and so in all other matters which are 
considered learnable and teachable : but if anyone 
else, whom the people do not regard as a craftsman, 
attempts to advise them, no matter how hand- 
some and wealthy and well-born he may be, not one 
fc of these things induces them to accept him ; they 
merely laugh him to scorn and shout him down, 
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Kal Oopvfiovcnv, ecus av rj avros drrooTrj 6 em- 
X^ipwv Xeyetv Karadopv^rjOelg, r) ol ro^orai avrbv 
a<j>eXKVoa>atv rj i^dptovrai KeXevovrajv rcov irpv- 
ravecov. rrzpl fiev ovv cov oiovrai Iv rex^J] etvcu, 
ovrco Sia7Tpdrrovrai' €7T€lSolv Se rt rrzpl rrjg rroXecDS 

D &LOLKrjG€(jDS odrj fiovAevcraaOai, avjJL^ovXevei av- 
rots dvKJTafJLevos rrepl tovtcov 6p,oitos puev tcktcdv, 
opioltos Se -)^aXK€vs } crKvrorofjLos, epuropos, vav- 
KXrjpos, ttXovglos, irevrjs, yzvvaios, ayewrjs, Kal 
tovtois ovoels rovro i7n7TXrjrrei coair^p rols 
TTporepov, on ovoaptodev pLa9d>v> ovSe ovros pt- 
SacrKaXov ovoevos avra>, ZTreira ovpLfiovXtveLV 
€7rt^€tp€t* SfjXov yapy ort oi>x rjyovvrat SiSclktov 
elvai, p,rj rolvvv on to koivov rrjs rroXetos 

E ovrco? ^X €l > <*AAa i^Lo- rjfiiv ol GO<f>d)raToi /cat 
dpicrroL rwv ttoXltcov Tavrrjv rrjv dperrjv rjv ex ovaiv 
oi>x otoi T€ dXXoLs rrapaoihovar imel YlepiKXrjs, 

6 TOVTCOvl TC7)V Vtav'lG KCOV TTOLTTjpj TOVTOVS <X jJL€V 

SiSacrKaXcov elx^ro kclXws Kal ev erraLotvaeVy a Se 
320 avros ao<f>6s ioriv, ovre avrog iraioevei ovre rep 
a'AAa; irapaoiocoaiv > dXX avrol irepuovres vipLovrai 
coanep d<f>eroL, idv ttov avrofiarot 7T€pLTVX<x><?i rfj 
dperfj. el Se /JouAec, KXetvcaVy rou 'AA/ajSiaSot; 
tovtovl vetorepov dSeXcftov, €7Tirpo7T€vwv 6 avrog 
ovtos dvrjp TlepiKXfjs, Seotchs rrepl avrov fxr) 
ota<f>8apfj $r) vtto 'AA/a/JiaSou, diroGTrdoa? amo 
rovroVy Karadifxevos iv y Apl<f>povos eVaiSeue* Kal 
TTplv l£ pifjvas yeyovivat, dniScoKe rovrcp ovk 
B k'xoov 6 ri xPV <jatro avT <{>' Kat clXXovs vol map,- 
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until either the speaker retires from his attempt, 
overborne by the clamour, or the tipstaves pull him 
from his place or turn him out altogether by order 
of the chair. Such is their procedure in matters 
which they consider professional. But when they 
have to deliberate on something connected with the 
administration of the State, the man who rises to 
advise them on this may equally well be a smith, a 
shoemaker, a merchant, a sea-captain, a rich man, a 
poor man, of good family or of none, and nobody 
thinks of casting in his teeth, as one would in the 
former case, that his attempt to give advice is justified 
by no instruction obtained in any quarter, no guid- 
ance of any master ; and obviously it is because 
they hold that here the thing cannot be taught. 
Nay further, it is not only so with the service of the 
State, but in private life our best and wisest citizens 
are unable to transmit this excellence of theirs to 
others ; for Pericles, the father of these young fellows 
here, gave them a first-rate training in the subjects for 
which he found teachers, but in those of which he is 
himself a master he neither trains them personally 
nor commits them to another's guidance, and so they 
go about grazing at will like sacred oxen, on the 
chance of their picking up excellence here or there 
for themselves. Or, if you like, there is Cleinias. 
the younger brother of Alcibiades here, whom this 
same Pericles, acting as his guardian, and fearing he 
might be corrupted, I suppose, by Alcibiades, car- 
ried off from his brother and placed in Ariphron's 
family to be educated : but before six months had 
passed he handed him back to Alcibiades, at a 
loss what to do with him. And there are a great 
many others whom I could mention to you as having 
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7roAAoi>£ e^o) Aeyciy, ot avrol dyaOol ovres oiheva 

7TO)7TOT€ fieXriCO €7T0ir]<jaV OVT€ TU)V oIk€LOJV OVT€ 

tcov dXXorpLojv. iyd) ovv, w Upojrayopa, els 
ravra dnofiXeTrajv oi>x rjyovjxat, SiSa/oroV eivcu 
dperrjv eVeiS^ hi aov olkovco ravra Xeyovros, 
k<x/x7tto/zcu Kal olfiai rl ere Xeyew Sia ro rjyetaOal 
ere 77oAAah> jxev eyareipov yeyovevaiy 7roAAd Se 
fJL€jJLa9r}K€vai, ret Se avrov e^evp-qKevai. el ovv 
ex €l s evapyearepov rjfilv eVtSet^at, d)$ StSafcroV 

C icrnv rj aperrjy fxrj (/yQovrjarjs, ctAA' eVi'Seifor. 'AAA', 
a> HwKpares, e'^77, ou <f>Qovrjaa)* dXXa Tiorepov 
vjjllv, ojs irpeofivrepos vewrepois, [jlvBov Xeywv 
eViSei'fcu 77 Aoyaj 8ie£eX9cbv; ttoXXoI ovv avrw 
vireXafiov ra>v irapaKaOrjixiviDV , oirorepws fiovXoiro, 
ovrco SiefieVai. Ao/cet rolvvv [jlol, e^rj, x a P L *~ 
orepov etvai \lv9ov vjjliv Xeyew. 
^Hv yap nore xpovos, ore deol fiev rjoav, Ovrjra 

D Se yevrj ovk rjv. eTreiSrj Se Kal rovroLs XP° V °S 
rjX9ev eifxapfjievos yeveoeojs s rvnovaiv avrd Oeol 
yrjs evSov e'/c yfjs Kal irvpds fxl^avres Kal rwv oaa 
irvpl Kal yfj Kepdvvvrai. eVeiSi^ S' dyetv avrd 
TTpog cfrcos efJieXXoVy tt poaer a^av UpofjurjOel Kal 
y K7TLjjLrj9el Kooixfjaal re Kal veifxai SiW/xeis e/ca- 
orois d)s TTpeirei. TlpofjarjOea Se irapairelrai 
'EirL/Jiridevs avros vecfxaL, veljxavros S' e/xou, e<f)rj } 

E €7TiaK€ifjaf Kal ovroj Treiaas vijxei. vejxtov Se 
rols \xev loypv dvev rd\ovs Trpoor^nre , rovs S' 
daOeveorepovs rdxet eKocrfieL' rovs Se aWAi^e, 
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never succeeded, though virtuous themselves, in 
making anyone else better, either of their own or 
of other families. I therefore, Protagoras, in view 
of these facts, believe that virtue is not teachable : 
but when I hear you speak thus, I am swayed over, 
and suppose there is something in what you say. 
because I consider you to have gained experience 
in many things and to have learnt many, besides 
finding out some for yourself. So if you can demon- 
strate to us more explicitly that virtue is teachable, 
do not grudge us your demonstration. 

No, Socrates, I will not grudge it you ; but shall 
I, as an old man speaking to his juniors, put my 
demonstration in the form of a fable, or of a regular 
exposition ? 

Many of the company sitting by him instantly 
bade him treat his subject whichever way he pleased. 

Well then, he said, I fancy the more agreeable 
way is for me to tell you a fable. 

There was once a time when there were gods, but 
no mortal creatures. And when to these also came 
their destined time to be created, the gods moulded 
their forms within the earth, of a mixture made of 
earth and fire and all substances that are compounded 
with fire and earth. When they were about to bring 
these creatures to light, they charged Prometheus 
and Epimetheus to deal to each the equipment of 
his proper faculty. Epimetheus besought Pro- 
metheus that he might do the dealing himself ; 
" And when I have dealt," he said, " you shall 
examine." Having thus persuaded him he dealt ; 
and in dealing he attached strength without speed 
to some, while the weaker he equipped with speed ; 
and some he armed, while devising for others, along 
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rots 8' aoirXov 8i8oi)$ <f>vaiv dXXrjv riv* avrols 
ifiTjx^oiro SiW/xtv els aojrrjplav. a fjbkv yap 

aVTLOV GrjJLlKpOTTjTL rjfX7TLCFXt> ttttjvov <f>vyy]v fj 

Kardyeiov olktjctlv eve\xev a 8e rjvije fieye6eLy 
21 ra>8e avrco avrd ecraj^e' Kal raAAa ovrws eiravtacbv 
evep,e. ravra 8e epb-qx^aro evXdfieiav exo)v pbrf 
ri yevos d'Ccrra)9elr)' eirecS^ 8e avrois dXXrjXo- 
<f>8opia)v 8ia(f>vyds eirripKeoe, 7Tp6s rds €K Aids 
a>pas €vp,dp€iav epb-qx^vdro dfi^tevvvs avrd ttv- 
Kvals re 6pi£L Kal arepeots 8epjj,acriv t iKavols fxev 
dfJivvai ^6t/xa>va, 8vvarois 8e Kal Kavfiara, Kal 
els evvds Iovglv ottcqs virdpxoi rd avrd ravra 
Grpwpivr] oiKeia re Kal avrocftvqs eKaorai:^ Kal 

B vtto tto8wv rd fiev oTrXals t ra 8e ovvgt 1 Kal oepfiaat 
urepeols Kal dvalfAois. roivrevBev rpo(f>as dXXois 
dXXas iijeTTopi^e, rots fiev Ik yijs f3ordvr]v s dXXois 
8e 8ev8pa>v KapTTovs, ro is Se pleas' eon 8' of? 
e8a)K€V elvai rpo(f>r]v i^cocov dXAtov fiopdv Kal rols 
fX€i> oXiyoyovlav Trpoori^e, rots 8' dvaXio Kop,evois 
vrro rovra>v 7roXvyovlav s awrrfplav ra> yevei tto- 
piQuyv. are 8rj ovv oi iravv ri crowds tbv 6 'Em/ir?- 

C 6ei>s eXaBev avrov KaravaXuxras rd? 8wdfxeis els 
rd dXoya' Xonrov 8rj aKocFfJLTjrov en avraj r\v ro 
dv9pd)7TCOv yevos, Kal rfTropec o ri xPl (jaLro - 
dnopovvrt 8e avrw epxerai UpofirjOevs enter K€~ 
ipofxevos rrjv vofirjv, Kal opa rd fiev dXXa £a)a 
ififxeXcos rrdvrwv e'xovra, rov 8e avdpamov yvfivov 
re Kal dvv7r68rjrov Kal darpojrov Kal doirXov 
ij8r] 8e Kal rj eipLapfJLevr] rjfJLepa Traprjv, iv fj e8et Kal 
dvBpcoTTOV e^ievat Ik yrjs els <f>cos. diTopla ovv 

1 6v v£i Baiter : OpiQv mss. 
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with an unarmed condition, some different faculty 
for preservation. To those which he invested with 
smallness he dealt a winged escape or an under- 
ground habitation ; those which he increased in 
largeness he preserved by this very means ; and he 
dealt all the other properties on this plan of com- 
pensation. In contriving all this he was taking pre- 
caution that no kind should be extinguished ; and 
when he had equipped them with avoidances of 
mutual destruction, he devised a provision against 
the seasons ordained by Heaven, in clothing them 
about with thick-set hair and solid hides, sufficient to 
ward off winter yet able to shield them also from 
the heats, and so that on going to their lairs they 
might find in these same things a bedding of their 
own that was native to each ; and some he shod 
with hoofs, others with claws and solid, bloodless 
hides. Then he proceeded to furnish each of them 
with its proper food, some with pasture of the earth, 
others with fruits of trees, and others again with 
roots ; and to a certain number for food he gave 
other creatures to devour : to some he attached a 
paucity in breeding, and to others, which were being 
consumed by these, a plenteous brood, and so pro- 
cured survival of their kind. Now Epimetheus, being 
not so wise as he might be, heedlessly squandered 
his stock of properties on the brutes ; he still had 
left unequipped the race of men, and was at a 
loss what to do with it. As he was casting about, 
Prometheus arrived to examine his distribution, and 
saw that whereas the other creatures were fully and 
suitably provided, man was naked, unshod, unbedded, 
unarmed ; and already the destined day was come, 
whereon man like the rest should emerge from earth 
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e^d/xevos 1 6 UpofATjdevs, r\vriva ocorr\piav ra> 
avdpdjiTCQ evpoi, kXItttci 'H^atcrrou /cat 'AOrjvas 
D rrjv evT€X V0V cro<f>tav gvv irvpl — apafixcLVov yap rjv 
dvev nvpos avrrjv KTrjTrjv rep rj yjpy}<jip,r\v yeve- 
cr9ai — /cat ovrco or) ScopeZraL dvQpa>7rcp. tt)v fxev 

OVV TTepi TOV fiiOV GO<f>laV dv9pO)7TOS TaVTJj €(7^6, 

rrjv Se 7to\itlk7]v ovk et^ey rjv ydp 7rapd ra> Att* 

TO) Se YlpO^L7J0€L €L$ pi€V TTjV aKpOTToXlV TTjV TOV 

Atds OLKrjaw ovk€tl eVe^aipet elaeXOelv 77730? Se 
/cat ai Ato? cf>vXaKai <f>ofiepal rjaav els Se to ttJs" 
E 'AOrjvas Kai 'H^aiarov oiK-qpLa to koivov, iv u> 
i(f>i\oT€XV€LTr}v , Xadojv etcrep^erat, Kai KXitpas tt\v 
re tpmvpov T€yyr\v rrjv tov *H</>cuotou /cat rrjv 
aXX-qv TTjV tt]s 'A9rjvas SlSwglv dv9pco7TCp, /cat e'/c 
22 tovtov €V7Topla pbkv dvdpcx)7Tip rod /?tou ytyverat, 
UpofirjOia Se St* ^EmpL-qdia VGTepov, $7re/> Aeyerat, 
KXoirrjs St/07 pLerrjXdev. 

'ETretS^ Se 6 dvQpco7TOs 9ela$ ^ere'er^e ixoipas, 
TTpwTov p,€v Sid tt]v tov 9eov avyydveiav ^(I)0)V 
puovov Beovs eVd/xtcre, /cat eVexetpet ficopbovs Te 
Lopveadai Kai ayaA/xara dewv eireiTa <f>a>vrjv Kai 
oVd/xara Taxv oLrjp9pa>GaTO rfj t£x v TI> Kai oltcqaeis 
/cat ia9i]Tas Kai viroSdaeis Kai GTpco/JLvas Kai raj v 
e/c yrjs Tpo<f>ds r]vp€TO. ovtw or) 7rap€GK€vaapiivoL 
/car' dpxds avdpamoi cqkow GrropdSrjv, rroXetg Se 

B OVK TjGaV a7TCx)XXvVT0 OVV V7TO TtQV 9t]pl(XiV St(X TO 

Travraxf} avTwv ao-fleye'orepot etvat, /cat rj SrjpLLovp- 
yiKYj Texvr] avTols rrpos {lev Tpo(f>rjv LKavrj fiorjdds 
r)v, TTpos Se tov to>v Orjpiajv TroXepuov ivoerfs' 
7ToXiTiK7]v yap Tex v7 ] v ovtto} elx ov > rjs p>£pos rroXe- 
fjLiKrf. itfoovv of} d#pot£ecr#at Kai crcp£ecr#at 
1 i.e. of arts originally apportioned to gods alone. 
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to light. Then Prometheus, in his perplexity as to 
what preservation he could devise for man, stole 
from Hephaestus and Athena wisdom in the arts 
together with fire— since by no means without fire 
could it be acquired or helpfully used by any — and 
he handed it there and then as a gift to man. Now 
although man acquired in this way the wisdom of 
daily life, civic wisdom he had not, since this was in 
the possession of Zeus ; Prometheus could not make 
so free as to enter the citadel which is the dwelling- 
place of Zeus, and moreover the guards of Zeus were 
terrible : but he entered unobserved the building 
shared by Athena and Hephaestus for the pursuit 
of their arts, and stealing Hephaestus's fiery art and 
all Athena's also he gave them to man, and hence it 
is that man gets facility for his livelihood, but 
Prometheus, through Epimetheus' fault, later on 
(the story goes) stood his trial for theft. 

And now that man was partaker of a divine 
portion, 1 he, in the first place, by his nearness of 
kin to deity, was the only creature that worshipped 
gods, and set himself to establish altars and holy 
images ; and secondly, he soon was enabled by his 
skill to articulate speech and words, and to invent 
dwellings, clothes, sandals, beds, and the foods that 
are of the earth. Thus far provided, men dwelt 
separately in the beginning, and cities there were 
none ; so that they were being destroyed by the 
wild beasts, since these were in all ways stronger 
than they ; and although their skill in handiwork 
was a sufficient aid in respect of food, in their warfare 
with the beasts it was defective *, for as yet they 
had no civic art, which includes the art of war. So 
they sought to band themselves together and secure 
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Krtl^ovres 77oAets" or ovv d9pota9etev, rjStKOW 
d?<ArjXovs are ovk k'xovres rrjv 7roXtrtKrjv reyyv)v, 

C toare rrdXtv aKehavvvfxevoi StecpOetpovro . Zeus' ovv 
Scleras' rrepl rco yevei rjficov, ptr) olttoXolto ttolv, 
'Epptijv 7T€fjL7T€i dyovra els dvdptoirovs aloto re /cat 
SIktjv, Iv elev rroXecov kogjjloi re /cat Seaptol cfytXlas 
away coy ot, epcora ovv 'Epptrjs Ata, rtva ovv 
rponov Solr] oiKTjv Kal alSto dvdpd)7TOLS m irorepov 
cos at rexvat vevefirjvrat, ovrto /cat ravras veifxeo; 
vevepnqvrat Se cuoV ets exojv larptKrjv TroAAots 1 
LKavos IStcorats, /cat ot aAAot Srjpuovpyot' /cat 
St/c^i; 817 /cat atSa> ourca 0a> eV rots' dvOptonots, 77 

D eVt rrdvras velptco; errl rrdvras , e<f>r] 6 Zeus', /cat 
rrdvres fxerexovrtov ov yap dv yevotvro 7r6Xets,el 
oXlyot avrtov pterexotev <Z>wr*€p dXXcov reyycov /cat 
vo/jiov ye des Trap* ep,ov, rov ptf) owdpuevov alSovs 

/Cat StKTjS pLCT€X eiV KT€LV€LV COS VOGOV 7ToXeCOS . 

ovrco 8rj, to HcoKpares, /cat old ravra ot re aAAot 
/cat 'A^vatot, orai' ptev rrepl dperrjs reKrovtKrjs rj 
Xoyos fj dXXr]s twos orjpbiovpyiKrjs, SXtyots otovrai 
E puerelvat avpifiovXrjs, /cat idv rts eKros cov rcov 
oXlycov Gvpifio vXevrj, ovk dvexovrat, tbs av cpfiS* 
elKorcos, cos eyco tfirjptt' orav ok els avjJbPovXrjv 
323 TroXiTLKrjs dperrjs icoatv, rjv Set Sta St/catoauV^s 
irdaav levai Kal acocfypocrvvrjs, eiKorcos dnavros dv 
opos dvexovrat, cos rravrl irpoarjKOV ravrrjs ye 
jjuerex^v rrjs dperrjs, r) f^rj etvat 7r6XeLS. avrrj, co 
HcoKpares, rovrov atrta* tva oe pur) otrj drrardadat, 
cos rco ovrt rjyovvr at rrdvres dvdpcoTrot ndvra dvSpa 
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their lives by founding cities. Now as often as they 
were banded together they did wrong to one another 
through the lack of civic art, and thus they began 
to be scattered again and to perish. So Zeus, fearing 
that our race was in danger of utter destruction, 
sent Hermes to bring respect and right among men, 
to the end that there should be regulation of cities and 
friendly ties to draw them together. Then Hermes 
asked Zeus in what manner then was he to give 
men right and respect: " Am I to deal them out 
as the arts have been dealt ? That dealing was 
done in such wise that one man possessing medical 
art is able to treat many ordinary men, and so with 
the other craftsmen. Am I to place among men 
right and respect in this way also, or deal them out 
to all ? " " To all," replied Zeus ; " let all have 
their share ; for cities cannot be formed if only a 
few have a share of these as of other arts. And 
make thereto a law of my ordaining, that he who 
cannot partake of respect and right shall die the 
death as a public pest." Hence it comes about, 
Socrates, that people in cities, and especially in 
Athens, consider it the concern of a few to advise 
on cases of artistic excellence or good craftsmanship, 
and if anyone outside the few gives advice they 
disallow it, as you say, and not without reason, as I 
think : but when they meet for a consultation on 
civic art, where they should be guided throughout 
by justice and good sense, they naturally allow advice 
from everybody, since it is held that everyone 
should partake of this excellence, or else that states 
cannot be. This, Socrates, is the explanation of 
it. And that you may not think you are mistaken, 
to show how all men verily believe that everyone 
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fJL€T€XCW 8lK<UOGVV7)S re KOI T7)S dXXrjs 7ToXiriKr\s 
dperrjs s r68e av AajSe reK\xr\piov\ iv yap rats 
aAAats dperats, worrep gv Xeyets, idv res (f>fj 
aya9d$ avXrjrr)s etvat, rj dXXrjv rjvrivovv rexyrjv, 
rjv \xr\ ioriv, rj KarayeXwotv rj -^aXeiraLvovoi, /cat 

Ol OLK€lOL TTpOOlOVTtS VOvderOVOlV (h$ fiaLV 6 fieVOV 1 

B iv 8e SiKaioavvrj /cat iv rrj dXXrj rroXiriKfj dperij t 
idv TLva /cat eiScoaiv ort aSt/cd? iariv, idv ovros 
air 6s Ka9* avrov rdXrjOrj Xeyrj ivavrlov ttoXXwv, o 
e/cet cra)<f>poavvr)v rjyovvro etvai, rdXrjOrj Xeyeiv, 
evravda [xaviav, /cat <f>aoiv rrdvras 8eiv <f>dvai etvat 
St/catofS", idv re a>aiv idv re fxrj, rj /xatVeaflat 
rdv [xrj TTpoonoLovfJievov SiKaioavvqv ws dvayKalov 

C ov8eva ovriv ovx} d/xajs 1 ye ttcos jxerexeiv avrrjs, rj 
fir) etvat iv dvOpdmois. 

"Ort fxev ovv rrdvr dvSpa etKorws drroSexovrat 
rrept ravrrjs rrjs dperrjs ovpifiovXov Sta to rjyetaOat 
rravrl per etvat avrrjs, ravra Xeyw ort 8e avrrjv 
ov <j>vaet rjyovvr at etvat ov8* and rod avrofidrov, 
ctAAct StSa/croV re /cat e£ eVt/xeAetas rrapaytyveodat 
a> dv napaylyvryraiy rovro aot fiera rovro rret- 

D pdaofxat drroSet^at. oaa yap rjyovvrat dXXrjXovs 
/ca/cd €X €LV dvdpojTTOt <f>vG€L rj rvxj], ov8ets Bvfxovrat 
ov8e vovBeret ov8e StSdovcet ov8e KoXd^et rovs 
ravra exovras, tva firj rotovrot wow, dAA' iXeov- 
otv otov rovs alaxpovs r) crjJttKpovs rj dodevets rts 
ovrws dv6rjros y ware rt rovrcov irrtxetpetv notetv; 
ravra fiev ydp f otjuat, taaatv ort <f>vaet re /cat 
rvxjj rots dvOpcorrots ytyverat, ra /caAd /cat rdvav- 
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partakes of justice and the rest of civic virtue, I can 
offer yet a further proof. In all other excellences, 
as you say, when a man professes to be good at 
flute-playing or any other art in which he has no 
such skill, they either laugh him to scorn or are 
annoyed with him, and his people come and reprove 
him for being so mad : but where justice or any 
other civic virtue is involved, and they happen to 
know that a certain person is unjust, if he confesses 
the truth about his conduct before the public, that 
truthfulness which in the former arts they would 
regard as good sense they here call madness. Every- 
one, they say, should profess to be just, whether he 
is so or not, and whoever does not make some pre- 
tension to justice is mad ; since it is held that all 
without exception must needs partake of it in some 
way or other, or else not be of human kind. 

Take my word for it, then, that they have good 
reason for admitting everybody as adviser on this 
virtue, owing to their belief that everyone has some 
of it ; and next, that they do not regard it as 
natural or spontaneous, but as something taught 
and acquired after careful preparation by those who 
acquire it, — of this I will now endeavour to convince 
you. In all cases of evils which men deem to have 
befallen their neighbours by nature or fortune, 
nobody is wroth with them or reproves or lectures 
or punishes them, when so afflicted, with a view to 
their being other than they are ; one merely pities 
them. Who, for instance, is such a fool as to try 
to do anything of the sort to the ugly, the puny, 
or the weak ? Because, I presume, men know that 
it is by nature and fortune that people get these 
things, the graces of life and their opposites. But 
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rla rovrots' oaa Se eTTifxeAelas Kal daKrjoews 
Kal StSaxrjs otovrat ytyveoOat dyadd avOpdmois, 
E edv rts ravra /jltj €XV> <*AAa rdvavrla rovrcov kolkol, 

€7TL TOVTOLS 7TOV Ot T€ OvjJLOt yiyvOVTdl KCLL CLL 

KoAdaets Kal at vovBerrjoets . cov earlv ev Kal rj 
dSi/aa Kal rj daefieta Kal ovAArjfiSrjv nav to 
324 evavrtov rrjs 7toAltlkt}s dperrjs' evda Srj iras iravrl 
Ovfiovr at Kal vovOeret, SrjAov on cos i£ eirtfieAetas 
Kal fjtadrjaecos Krrjrrjs ovo-qs. el yap eBeAets 
evvorjaat to KoAdt > etv > <3 HcoKpares, rovs dStKovv- 
ras rt ttot€ Svvarat, avro ae StSd^et, ort ot ye 
dvdpcojTOi rjyovvrat irapaoKevaorov elvat dperrjv. 
ovSels yap KoAd^et rovs dStKodvras rrpos rovrcp rov 

B vovv €xcov Kal rovrov eveKa, on rjStKrjoev, Sons 
(jltj cocF7T€p Orjptov dAoytorcos rtficopetrat- 6 Se 
fiera Aoyov e7Ttxetpcbv KoAd^etv ov rod irap- 
eArjAvdoros eVe/ca dStKrjfjtaros rtficopetrat — ov yap 
av to ye irpax^ev dyevqrov Betrj — aAAa rod pteA- 
Aovros x®-P lv > ^ va fiV a v8 L $ dSiKrjGrj ptrfre avros 
ovros firjre aAAos 6 rovrov locov KoAaodevra* Kal 
rotavrrfv Stdvotav k'xcov Stavoelrat TratSevrrjv elvat 
dperrjv aTTorpo7Tr)s yovv eveKa KoAd^ei. ravrrjv 

C ovv rrjv S6£av Trdvres ex ov<7LV > oGotirep rtptcopovvrat 
Kal tSta Kal SrjpLoala- rtficopovvrat Se Kal KoAd- 
£ovrat ot re dAAot dv9pco7TOL ovs av otcovrat 
dSiKelv, Kal ovx rjKtara 'Adrjvatot, ot ool iroAlrar 
ware Kara rovrov rov Aoyov Kal 'Adrjvatot elat 
rcov rfyovfievcov 7rapaaKevaorov elvat Kal StSaKrov 
dperrjv. cos ptev ovv etKorcos a7rooexovrai oi col 
rroAtrat Kal ^aA/cca;? Kal GKvroropbov avptfiov- 
Aevovros Ta iroAtrtKa, Kal on StSaKrov Kal Trapa* 
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as to all the good things that people are supposed 
to get by application and practice and teaching, 
where these are lacking in anyone and only their 
opposite evils are found, here surely are the occasions 
for wrath and punishment and reproof. One of them 
is injustice, and impiety, and in short all that is 
opposed to civic virtue ; in such case anyone will 
be wroth with his neighbour and reprove him, clearly 
because the virtue is to be acquired by application 
and learning. For if you will consider punishment, 
Socrates, and what control it has over wrong-doers, 
the facts will inform you that men agree in regarding 
virtue as procured. No one punishes a wrong-doer 
from the mere contemplation or on account of his 
wrong-doing, unless one takes unreasoning vengeance 
like a wild beast. But he who undertakes to punish 
with reason does not avenge himself for the past 
offence, since he cannot make what was done as 
though it had not come to pass ; he looks rather to 
the future, and aims at preventing that particular 
person and others who see him punished from doing 
wrong again. And being so minded he must have 
in mind that virtue comes by training : for you 
observe that he punishes to deter. This then is the 
accepted view of all who seek requital in either 
private or public life ; and while men in general 
exact requital and punishment from those whom 
they suppose to have wronged them, this is especially 
the case with the Athenians, your fellow-citizens, 
so that by our argument the Athenians also share 
the view that virtue is procured and taught. Thus 
I have shown that your fellow-citizens have good 
reason for admitting a smith's or cobbler's counsel 
in public affairs, and that they hold virtue to be 
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D OKevaorov r)yovvrat dperrjv, drroSeSetKrat aot, co 
HooKpares, Ikclvlos, oos y eptol <f>atverat. 

"Eti Srj Xoltttj aiTopla early, rjv diropets irepl 
rtbv dvSptov rtov dyadwv, rt SrjTrore ot dvSpes ot 
dyaOol rd ptev aAAa rovs avraiv vlets otodoKOvaiv, a 
StoaaKaXojv e^erat, Kal oo<f>ov$ ttoiovctlv, rjv 8e 
avrol dperrjv dyaOol, ovSevos fieXrtovs rrotovat. 
rovrov or) rrept, t5 HooKpares, ovKert /jlvOov cot 
epoo, aAAa \6yov. cSSe yap evvorjoov rrorepov 

E ear i ri ev, rj ovk eortv, ov dvayKatov rrdvr as rovs 
rroXtras f^erex^tv, etrrep pteXXet noXts etvat; iv 
rovrto yap avrr\ Xverat r) diropta, rjv av a7ropets, rj 
dXXoOt ovhapiov. el ptev yap eon Kal rovro eart 
to ev ov reKTOVLKrj ovSe ^aA/ceia ovSe Kepapteta, 
dXXd StKatocrvvrj Kal aaxftpoovvrj Kal to oatov 
325 etvat, Kal avXXrjf38rjV ev avro rrpocrayopeva> elvat 
dvSpos dperrjv el tout' earlv, ov Set 7ravras 
[lereyew Kal pterd rovrov rtdvr dvhpa, idv rt Kai 
dXXo fiovXrjrat ptavOdvetv rj rrpdrretv, ovrco rrpar- 
retv, dvev he rovrov ptrj, rj rov ptrj \iereypvra Kat 
StSdoKetv Kal KoXd^etv, Kal TraiSa Kal dvSpa Kat 
yvvatKa, eooorrep dv KoXa^optevos fieXrloov yevrjrat, 
os 8* av ptrj VTraKovrj KoXa^ofievog Kal StdaaKoptevos, 

B ohs dvtarov ovra rovrov eK^dXXetv eK rcov TroXecov 
rj drroKretvetv el ovra) ptev ex^t, ovrco 8' avrov 
rre^>VKoros ol dyadol dvSpes el ra ptev aAAa Si- 
Sao-Ko^Tat rovs vlets t rovro Se ptrj, OKeifiat d>s 
Oavptdotot 1 ylyvovrat ol dyaOol. ort ptev yap 
otoaKrov avro rjyovvrat Kal lota Kal Srjptoata, 
drreSel^aptev otoaKrov Se ovros Kal 6epa7revrov ra 
ptev aAAa apa rovs vlets StSdaKovr at, e<f> ots ovk 
1 davfidcTLOL Kroschel : Oav/xcurlw mss. 
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taught and procured : of this I have given you 
satisfactory demonstration, Socrates, as it appears 
to me. 

I have yet to deal with your remaining problem 
about good men, why it is that these good men have 
their sons taught the subjects in the regular teachers' 
courses, and so far make them wise, but do not make 
them excel in that virtue wherein consists their own 
goodness. On this point, Socrates, I shall give you 
argument instead of fable. Now consider : is there, 
or is there not, some one thing whereof all the 
citizens must needs partake, if there is to be a city ? 
Here, and nowhere if not here, is the solution of this 
problem of yours. For if there is such a thing, and 
that one thing, instead of being the joiner's or 
smith's or potter's art, is rather justice and temper- 
ance and holiness — in short, what I may put 
together and call a man's virtue ; and if it is this 
whereof all should partake and wherewith everyone 
should proceed to any further knowledge or action, 
but should not if he lacks it ; if we should instruct and 
punish such as do not partake of it, whether child 
or husband or wife, until the punishment of such 
persons has made them better, and should cast forth 
from our cities or put to death as incurable whoever 
fails to respond to such punishment and instruction ; 
— if it is like this, and yet, its nature being so, good 
men have their sons instructed in everything else but 
this, what very surprising folk the good are found to 
be ! For we have proved that they regard this thing 
as teachable both in private and in public life, and 
then, though it may be taught and fostered, are we 
to say that they have their sons taught everything 
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earv davaros rj ^/xia, eav fxrj eir'tar cuvr ai, e\£' a> 
Se Tj re £r]fita davaros avrwv rols natal Kal 

C (f>vyal firj fiaObvai /x^Se depairevdelaiv els dperr\v 9 
Kal rrpos rw Oavdrq) xpypdrajv re Srjfievaets Kal 
cos ems ehrelv GvXArjj3$7)v roov oikiov dvarpo7ral 3 
ravra S' apa ov 8t8daKovrai ovo* iiriiieXovvrai 
Traaav eVt/ze'Aeiay; oieoQat ye XPV> <*> 2a>K pares. 

'Ek TraLocjv GfxtKpwv dp^djievot, /xe^pi oS^rep 
dv t > €)GL i Kal oiodoKovai Kal vovOerovaw. erreiodv 
Barrov avvifj ris ra Xeyofxeva, Kal rpocf>6s Kal 
firjrrjp Kal Traioayajyos Kal avros 6 Trarfjp irepl 

D rovrov Sta/xa^o^rai, oncos oos fieXrioros earai 
6 Ttais, nap* eKaarov Kal epyov Kal Xoyov SiSd- 
GKOvres Kal'evoeLKvvfievoi, on to fzev 8iKat,ov s rd 
€ aoiKov, Kai robe fiev KaAov, rode be aiaxpov, 
Kal roSe fxev oatov, roSe Be dvootov, Kal ra fiev 
Troiet, rd Se jjltj rroief Kal edv fiev eKtov irelOiqrai* 
el Se fjiij, wanep £vXov htacrrpe^ofievov Kal /ca/x- 
7rr6fxevov evdvvovaiv direiXais Kal 7rXrjyats. fierd 
Se ravra els otSaaKaXcov 7refi7Tovres rroXv u&XXov 
evreXXovrai emfJieXeZoBai evKoajjilas rcov iraioajv 

E rj ypafifidrcov re Kal Ki6apiaea>s' ol Se SiSa- 
gkoXoi rovraiv re em fieXovvr at, Kal eVetSai/ av 
ypd^iiara fiddcoat Kal ixeXXwm avvrjaew rd 
yeypafJLjJLeva } louirep rore rrjv (fxuvqv, rrapa- 
rideaoiv avrols eVi rcov fidOpwv dvayiyvdjoKew 
7TOirjr<jov dyadcov 7Totrjfj.ara Kal eK/iavdaveiv dvay- 
326 Ka^ovGiv, ev ols iroXXal fiev vovOerrjoets eVetox, 
noXXal Se Sie'^oSot Kal enaivoi Kal eyKtofiLa 
TraXaicov dvSpcbv dyaOcov, Iva 6 rrats £,7]Xcbv fit- 
fjLrjrai koI 6peyr)rai roiovros yeveaOai. ol r 
aS Kidapioraiy erepa roiavra, Gco^poavv-qs re 
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in which the penalty for ignorance is not death, but 
in a matter where the death-penalty or exile awaits 
their children if not instructed and cultivated in 
virtue — and not merely death, but confiscation of 
property and practically the entire subversion of their 
house — here they do not have them taught or take 
the utmost care of them ? So at any rate we must 
conclude, Socrates. 

They teach and admonish them from earliest child- 
hood till the last day of their lives. As soon as one 
of them grasps what is said to him, the nurse, the 
mother, the tutor, and the father himself strive hard 
that the child may excel, and as each act and word 
occurs they teach and impress upon him that this is 
just, and that unjust, one thing noble, another base, 
one holy, another unholy, and that he is to do this, 
and not do that. If he readily obeys, — so ; but if not, 
they treat him as a bent and twisted piece of wood 
and straighten him with threats and blows. After 
this they send them to school and charge the master 
to take far more pains over their children's good 
behaviour than over their letters and harp-playing. 
The masters take pains accordingly, and the children, 
when they have learnt their letters and are getting 
to understand the written word as before they did 
only the spoken, are furnished with works of good 
poets to read as they sit in class, and are made to 
learn them off by heart : here they meet with many 
admonitions, many descriptions and praises and 
eulogies of good men in times past, that the boy in 
envy may imitate them and yearn to become even 
as they. Then also the music-masters, in a similar 
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eTTLfieXovvrai Kal ottojs av ol vioi /x-qSev KaKovp- 
ya>GL* Trpos Se rovrovs, €7retSav Kidapl^ew fid- 
dujoiv, aXkun' av 7roir\rGiv dyadwv iroir\p<ara 

B StSacr/coucrt fieXoTroicov , els rd Kidapiojiara iv- 
reivovres, Kal rovs pvdjxovs re Kal rds dpfiovlas 
dvayKa^ovGW oiKeiovadaL rats i/a^ats ra>v TralScov, 
tva rjfJL€pa)T€pol re aS<Jt, Kal evpvdfiorepoi Kal 
eiapjxocrrorepoL yiyvdjxevoi XPWW 01 &<*w T ° 
Xiyeiv re /cat rrpdrreiv rrds ydp 6 fSlos rod dv- 
Qpu>7Tov evpvOfJLLGLS re /cat evappLocrrlas Setrat. en 
rolvvv Trpos rovrois els ira&orplfiov rre\xiTOvaiv , 
Iva rd ou>\xara fieXria) exovres ' VTrrjpercoGL rfj 

Q oiavoia xprjarfj ovor), Kal pur) dvayKa^covrai 
aVoSctAtaV Sid rrjv 7T0Vt]plav rcov acopidrcov Kal 
iv rots TroXe/xois /cat iv rats dXXais rrpd^eai' 
/cat ravra volovglv ol fidXiara Zvvdjxevoi* fxaXiara 
Se Swavrat ol TrXovoicLraroL' /cat ol rovrcov vlets, 
TTpoSCalrara els StSacr/caAcuv rfjs ^At/ctas dpijdfxevoi 
cf>oirav t oipialrara aTraXXdrrovrai. eVetSav Se e/c 
StSaa/caAaw a7raAAaya>(7«>, rj 7t6Xls av rovs re 
vopLovs dvay /ca£et piavddveiv /cat Kara rovrovs £77 v 

D /caflaVep 1 77apaSetyyLta, tva fxrj avrol ifi avra>v 
tLKfj TTpdrriDOLVy dAA' drexvebs djcrrrep ol ypapbpia- 
naral rots jir}7TCD Beivots ypdcf>eiv rcov TralStov 
imoypdi/javres ypa/JL/Jids rfj ypa^tSt ovrco ro 
ypa/ifxaretov StSdacjt /cat dvayKa^ovoL ypd<f>eiv 
Kara rr\v v(f>Yjyqaiv rebv ypapLfxcov, cos Se Kal 
77 ttoXls vo/jlovs VTToypdxjsaaay dyadcov /cat TraAataw 
vofxoOertbv evptfpara, Kara rovrovs aVay/cd£et 
/cat apx^iv Kal dpx^oBar os 8' av eKrds ^alvj) 
rovrcov, KoXd^ei, Kal ovofxa rfj KoXdaei ravrr] 

1 Kaddwep Heindorf : /card M3S. 
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sort, take pains for their self-restraint, and see that 
their young charges do not go wrong : moreover, 
when they learn to play the harp, they are taught 
the works of another set of good poets, the song- 
makers, while the master accompanies them on the 
harp ; and they insist on familiarizing the boys' souls 
with the rhythms and scales, that they may gain in 
gentleness, and by advancing in rhythmic and har- 
monic grace may be efficient in speech and action ; 
for the whole of man's life requires the graces of 
rhythm and harmony. Again, over and above 
all this, people send their sons to a trainer, that 
having improved their bodies they may perform 
the orders of their minds, which are now in 
fit condition, and that they may not be forced by 
bodily faults to play the coward in wars and other 
duties. This is what people do, who are most able ; 
and the most able are the wealthiest. Their sons 
begin school at the earliest age, and are freed from 
it at the latest. And when they are released from 
their schooling the city next compels them to learn 
the laws and to live according to them as after a 
pattern, that their conduct may not be swayed by 
their own light fancies, but just as writing-masters 
first draw letters in faint outline with the pen for 
their less advanced pupils, and then give them the 
copy-book and make them write according to the 
guidance of their lines, so the city sketches out for 
them the laws devised by good lawgivers of yore, and 
constrains them to govern and be governed according 
to these. She punishes anyone who steps outside 
these borders, and this punishment among you and 
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E /cat nap* vfxiv /cat dXXoOc TroXXaxov, a*)? €i50u- 
vovarqs tt)s SiK-qs, eidvvai. roaavrrjs ovv rijs 
eVt/zeAetas 1 ovorjs irepl aperfjs tSta /cat SrjfiooLa, 
OavfJid^eis, a> UtoKpaTes, /cat aTropeZs, el StSa/CToi> 
earti/ dperrj; dAA' 01) Oavjjbd^eLV, dXXd 7toXv 
[x&XXov, el fir) SiSa/croy. 

Atd Tt o5v ra)r dyaOcov naTepwv 7T0XX0I vtets 
<f>avXoc ylyvovTai; tovto av fxd9e* ovSev yap 
OavfAacrTov, eiTTGp dXrjBij eyay ev to 19 ejjL7TpoG0ev 
eXeyov, on rovrov rod Trpdyfiaros, Ttjs dperrjs, 
327 €t fieXXet 7t6Xls elvat, ovSeva Set t&icorevew. 
el yap 8rj S Xeyco ovrws e^ei — e^ct Se /zaAtora 
iravrcov ovtcos — IvQvpsqQyyri dXXo rtov emTTjhevfia- 
tcov otlovv /cat fjLadrjfxdrwv 7TpoeX6fj,evos. el firj 
otov t rjv ttoXiv etvat, el fir) irdvres avX-qral rjfiev, 
ottoZos Tt? eSvvaro eKauros, f<cd tovto /cat tSta 
/cat 8r]fA0OLa nas irdvTa /cat eSt'Saa/ce /cat eire- 
7rXr]TTe tov fir] /caAa>S" avXovvTa, /cat fxr] i(f>86v€L 

TOVTOV, (x>G7T€p VVV TCOV St/CatOJV /Cat TCOV VOfAlflCOV 

B ouSct? <f>9ovel oi3S' aTTOKpvTTTeTai couirep tcov 
dXXcov Texy7]fi>dTajv XvaiTeXei yap, ot/xat, r\\xXv 
-q dXX-qXcov SiKaiovvvr] /cat dpeTrf Sta rauTa tt&s 
iravTL TrpoOvficog Xeyei /cat StSdcr/cet /cat rd St/cata 
/cat ra vojjLifxa' 'el ovv ovrco /cat auA^crct 
iraoav TTpoOvfilav /cat d(f>Qoviav etxofiev dXXtfXovs 
SiSdaicew, ot€t av rt, i<f>l> ftaXAov, co ^EcoKpaTes, 
to)v dyadcov avXrjrcbv dya8ov$ avXrjTas tov$ 
vleis ylyveodat 7} tcov <f>avXcov; //olfiat fjbev ov, 

C dXXd otov eTvyev 6 vlos ev<f>vearaTos yevo/ievos 
els avXrjow, ovtos dv eXXoyifJbog 7)v£r}6r}, otov 
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in many other cities, from the corrective purpose of 
. the prosecution, is called a Correction. 1 Seeing then 
that so much care is taken in the matter of both 
private and public virtue, do you wonder, Socrates, 
and make it a great difficulty, that virtue may be 
taught ? Surely there is no reason to wonder at that : 
you would have far greater reason, if it were not so. 

Then why is it that many sons of good fathers turn 
out so meanly ? Let me explain this also : it is no 
wonder, granted that I was right in stating just now 
that no one, if we are to have a city, must be a mere 
layman in this affair of virtue. For if what I say is 
the case — and it is supremely true — reflect on the 
nature of any other pursuit or study that you choose 
to mention. Suppose that there could be no state 
unless we were all flute-players, in such sort as each 
was able, and suppose that everyone were giving his 
neighbour both private and public lessons in the art, 
and rebuked him too, if he failed to do it well, without 
grudging him the trouble — even as no one now thinks 
of grudging or reserving his skill in what is just and 
lawful as he does in other expert knowledge ; for 
our neighbours' justice and virtue, I take it, is to our 
advantage, and consequently we all tell and teach 
one another what is just and lawful — well, if we 
made the same zealous and ungrudging efforts to 
instruct each other in flute-playing, do you think, 
Socrates, that the good flute-players would be more 
likely than the bad to have sons who were good flute- 
players ? I do not think they would : no, wherever 
the son had happened to be born with a nature most 
apt for flute-playing, he would be found to have 

1 The public inquiry to which a magistrate was liable after 
his term of office. 
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he d<f>vrjs, d/cAcqs" /cat ttoXXolkls fiev dyaOov 
avXrjrov </>avXog av dire/Hr}, 7toXXolkls 8' av <f>avXov 
dyadog* dXX ovv avXrjral y aV rrdvreg tfcrav 
iKavoi (I)s 7Tpo$ rovg IStwrag /cat fi7]8ev avXrjcrecog 
eiratovrag. ovrojg olov /cat vvv, oaris aoi dSt- 

KiDTdTOS <f>aiV€TCLl dvdpOJTTOg TO)V €V v6{JLOL£ KOLL 

dpdpd)7TOis reBpafifievcov, hiKaiov avrov etvat /cat 
D hrjfiiovpydv rovrov rod tt pay pharos, el Scot avrov 
KplveaBai irpog dvOpcoirovg, olg \ir\re 7rat8eta 
ear! firjre 8u«x<jTrjpia fjLrjre vopuoi p,7]8e dvdyKT) 
IxrjSejjUa^ 8ia^ai^ogdvayKd£ovaa dpejjfe^irijie- 
Xeiodat^ aAA' elev dypiol rives, otolirep ovg Trepva C 
' ^epeKpdrrjg 6 7TOL7]rrjg e8l8a£ev eVi Arjvalcp. //rj 
a<f)68pa ev rotg roiovroig dvOptoTroig yevofievog, 
axnrep oi ev eKelvcp ra> X°P ( ? p>i>crdvQpa)7Toi, dya- 
7Trj<jais av, el evrvxoig JLvpvfidrq) /cat <$pvva)v8a y 
E /cat dvoXo<j)vpai av tto96jv rrjv rcov evOdhe dv6pa)7rcov 
TTOvqplav vvv he rpv<f>ag, c5 Ecu/cpares 1 , Stort 
irdvreg StSdovcaAot elaiv dperrjg, /ca#' ocrov 8v~ 
vavrai eKaarog, /cat ov8elg crot <f>alverai* et9\ 
axnrep av el ^rjroig rig 8i8do~KaXog rod eX\r)vl£eiv, 
328 oi)S' av els <f>avelr], ov8e y av, ot/xat, el ^-qrolg 
rig av rj/JLiv StSdfete rovg rwv ye i ? or ^yy^ v vletg 
avr-qv ravrrjv rrjv reyyr^v, fjv 8rj irapii rod irarpog 
jxefiaO'qKam, Kad* oaov olog r rjv 6 Trarrjp /cat 
ot rod irarpog <j>lXoi ovreg ofiorex^ot, rovrovg ert 
rig av 8i8d£eiev, ov pd8iov ot/xat etvat, c5 HcoKpareg, 
rovrcov StSdo7caAoi> <f>CLvjqvat,, ^roov 8e aTrelpwv 
rravrdiraaC pd8iov, ovroj 8e dperrjg /cat rcbv aXXayv 

1 7' dc Shilleto : yovv mss. 
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advanced to distinction, and where unapt, to ob- 
scurity. Often the son of a good player would turn 
out a bad one, and often of a bad, a good. But, at 
any rate, all would be capable players as compared 
with ordinary persons who had no inkling of the art. 
Likewise in the present case you must regard any 
man who appears to you the most unjust person 
ever reared among human laws and society as a just 
man and a craftsman of justice, if he had to stand 
comparison with people who lacked education and 
law courts and laws and any constant compulsion to 
the pursuit of virtue, but were a kind of wild folk such 
as Pherecrates the poet brought on the scene at last 
year's Lenaeum. 1 Sure enough, if you found your- 
self among such people, as did the misanthropes 
among his chorus, you would be very glad to meet 
with Eurybatus and Phrynondas, 2 and would bewail 
yourself with longing for the wickedness of the people 
here. Instead of that you give yourself dainty airs, 
Socrates, because everyone is a teacher of virtue to 
the extent of his pow T ers, and you .think there is no 
teacher. Why, you might as well ask who is a teacher 
of Greek ; you would find none anywhere ; and I 
suppose you might ask, who can teach the sons of our 
artisans the very crafts which of course they have 
learnt from their fathers, as far as the father was 
competent in each case, and his friends who followed 
the same trade, — I say if you asked who is to give 
these further instruction, I imagine it would be hard, 
Socrates, to find them a teacher, but easy enough in 
the case of those starting with no skill at all. And 
so it must be with virtue and everything else ; if 

1 A dramatic festival, chiefly for comedies, held about 
the end of January. 2 Two notorious rogues. 
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rravnov dXXa /eav el oXlyov eari ns Sans Sta- 
B <f>epei rjfiwv TTpofitfiacrai els dper-qv, dyan-qrov. 
a>v 8r] eyd> ot/xat eh etvat, /cat Sta<f>€p6vrcos dv 
rcov dXXayv dv9pd)7rcov ovrjaat 1 nva irpos to kolXov 
/cat dya96v yeveadai, /cat d^icos rov puodov ov 
TTpdrrofiaL, /cat en irXelovos) ware /cat avrco 
SoKelv rq> piaBovn. Sta ravra /cat rov rpoirov 
rrjs 7Tpd£eaJs rov puoOov roiovrov 7re7TOL7]pLaL m 
eVetSav yap ns Trap* ifiov fidOr], eav fiev fiovXrjrai, 
d7ToSeSa>Kev o iyd) rrpdrrop.ai dpyvpiov eav Se 
Q fxrjj iX9d>v els lepov, opuoaas, oaov dv <f>fj afta 
elvai ra jjLa9r}fxara ) roaovrov KareQrjKev. roiov- 
rov aoi, €<f>rj f t5 HcoKpares, eydj /cat fivOov /cat 
Xoyov eip7]Ka ) cos StSa/crov dperr] /cat 'Afl^vatot 
ovrcos rfyovvrai, /cat on ovSkv davpLaarov rwv 
dya8a>v irarepcov <f>avXovs vlels ylyveaBai /cat 
rcov (/>avXojv dyaQovs, eirel /cat ot HoXvKXelrov 
vlets, YlapdXov /cat Hav0t777rot> rovSe rjXtKtwrat, 
ovSev 7rpos rov narepa elai, s/cat aAAot dXXwv 
SrjpLiovpycbv. rZovSe Se ovttoj a^iov rovro Karrj- 
D yopetv* en yap ev avrois elalv eAmSes* veoi 

yap- y ^ 

Ilpcorayopas fiev roaavra /cat roiavra eiri- 
oei£d{ievos direiravoaro rov Xoyov. /cat eydj 
eirl fiev ttoXvv \povovf KeKTqXiqpievos en npos avrov 
efiXenov ws epovvrdjn, e7ri0vficov aKovew eVet 
he Brj rja96pL7jv on jfcb ovn jneTravpuevos et^, pioyis 
ncos ifiavrov (bairepel avvayelpas eiTrov, kfiXei/jas 
7Tp6s rov 'iTnroKpdrrj' y7rat > A7ToXXo8a)pov, 

(hs xdpiv aoi e'xaj on i^povrpofds /xe (Loe d^LKeadac 
E noXXov yap -n-otou/xat a/c^/coevat a a/aj/coa Upw 
1 dvijaat Dobree : voijcai mss. 
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there is somebody who excels us ever so little in 
showing the way to virtue, we must be thankful. 
Such an one I take myself to be, excelling all other 
men in the gift of assisting people to become good 
and true, and giving full value for the fee that I 
charge — nay, so much more than full, that the learner 
himself admits it. For this reason I have arranged 
my charges on a particular plan : when anyone has 
had lessons from me, if he likes he pays the sum that 
I ask ; if not, he goes to a temple, states on oath the 
value he sets on what he has learnt, and disburses 
that amount. So now, Socrates, I have shown you 
by both fable and argument that virtue is teachable 
and is so deemed by the Athenians, and that it is no 
wonder that bad sons are born of good fathers and 
good of bad, since even the sons of Polycleitus, com- 
panions of Paralus and Xanthippus here, are not 
to be compared with their father, and the same is 
the case in other craftsmen's families. As for these 
two, it is not fair to make this complaint of them yet ; 
there is still hope in their case, for they are young. 

After this great and fine performance Protagoras 
ceased from speaking. As for me, for a good while I 
was still under his spell and kept on looking at him 
as though he were going to say more, such was my 
eagerness to hear : 1 but when I perceived that he 
had really come to a stop, I pulled myself together, 
as it were, with an effort, and/looking at Hippocrates 
I said : Son of Apollodorus/ I am very grateful to 
you for inducing me to come hither ; for it is a great 
treat to have heard what I have heard from Prot- 

1 Or in Milton's version, Par. Lost y viii. 1-3 : 

in [my] eare 
So charming left his voice, that [I] the while 
Thought him still speaking, still stood Art to hear. 
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ayopov. iyw yap iv pXv rw efX7Tpoa9ev XP° vt P 
rjyovjJL-qv ovk efvat dvdpajmvrjv em/xeAetav , $ dya- 
9ol oi ayaOoi ylyvovrav vvv Se 7T€7T€iGp,ai. 7fXr}V 

*J N crfxiKpov rl fJLQi ifJLTToBc bv, 8 8rjXov on Tlpcorayopas 
~pqmco$ eVe/cStSd^et, €7T€l8t} /cat rd 7roAAd ravra 
e^eSt'Sa^c. /cat yap el fiiv n$ Trepl avrwv rovrwv 

329 avyyevotro ortpovv rebv Srjfx^yopiov, rax <* v Kai 
roiovrovs Xoyovs aKovuetev rf JlepucXeovs fj 
dXXov nvos ra>v iKavwv etVetf ct ok iiravepoiro 
nvd n, wanep jStjSAta ovSev e^oucrtv ovre drroKpl- 
vaadai ovre avrol ipeadai, dAA' idv ns /cat GfiiKpov 
€7T€pwri]crfl n rwv pr^Oiyrajv^dj^rep^rd ^aA/cta 1 
rrXiqyivra /xa/cpov rjX^/ Ka ^ wnorti&i, idv fxrj 
eVtAajS^rat rig, /cat ot p-qropts ovrw a/xt/cpd 
B ipcDTTjOevres SoAt^ov KarareivovGi rod Xoyov. 
Upwrayopas Se oSe t/cavos 1 ftev fxaKpovs Xoyovs 
/cat /caAoz)? etVetv, <hs avrd 8t)Xol, tKavos Se 
/cat ipwrrjdels a7TOKpLvaadai Kara. jSpa^u /cat 
epofievos 7T€pijJ,€ivai re /cat d7roSe'£acr0at rrjv 
d7TOKpiaiv, a dAtyotj eort 77a/3eo7cet>acr/zeW. vvv 
ovv, cS Ilpajrayopa, apuKpov nvos ivSerjs elpu 
irdvr %x eiv > e ^ i^ 01 ditOKplvaio rdSe. r^v dperrjv 
</>fj£ StSa/crov etvat, /cat eyd) et7rep aAAoj rw 

dvdpWTTCOV 7T€L0OLJJL7jV aV, KOL Gol 7T€l9ofJ,aC O 

C S' idavfiaad gov Xiyovros, rovro /xot eV rfj tpvxfj 
aTTOTrXripwGov . eAeyes yap on 6 Zevs rrjv 
oiKaioGvvrjv /cat rrjv alow Trifiifjeie rolg dvOpwirois, 
/cat av noXXa)(ov iv rots Xoyois iXeyero vtto gov 
r) otKaioovvrj /cat GOJ<f>poovvrj /cat oglottis kox 

1 xaXtffa Cobet : xa^^a MS3. 
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agoras. I used formerly to think that there was no 
human treatment by which the good were made good, 
but now I am convinced that there is. Only I find 
one slight difficulty, which Protagoras will of course 
easily explain away, since he has explained so many 
puzzles already. If one should be present when any 
of the public speakers were dealing with these same 
subjects, one could probably hear similar discourses 
from Pericles or some other able speaker : but 
suppose you put a question to one of them — they 
are just like books, incapable of either answering you 
or putting a question of their own ; if you question 
even a small point in what has been said, just as 
brazen vessels ring a long time after they have been 
struck and prolong the note unless you put your hand 
on them, these orators too, on being asked a little 
question, extend their speech over a full-length 
course. 1 But Protagoras here, while able to deliver, 
as events have shown, a long and excellent speech, 
is also able when questioned to reply briefly, and 
after asking a question to await and accept the 
answer — accomplishments that few can claim. And 
now, Protagoras, there is one little thing wanting to 
the completeness of what I have got, so please 
answer me this. You say that virtue may be taught, 
and if there is anybody in the world who could 
convince me, you are the man : but there was a 
point in vour speech at which I wondered, and on 
which my spirit would fain be satisfied. You said 
that Zeus had sent justice and respect to mankind, 
and furthermore it was frequently stated in your 
discourse that justice, temperance, holiness and the 

1 The metaphor is of a long-distance race of about 2 1 
miles. 
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navra ravra ws ev rt etrj avXXrjffiiqv , apery 
ravr ovv avrd 8UXde ftoi aKpcfttbs rtp Xoycp, 

7TOT€pOV €V fl€V TL €<JTIV T] dp€Trj s fJLOpid 8k aVT7]S 

ecrrlv r\ 8iKaioavvt] Kal aco<f>poavvr] Kal ocriorrjSt 
D 77 ravr* earlv a vvv 8fj eyoo eXeyov udvra ovofiara 
rod avrov ivos ovros* rovr earlv o ere errnTodoo. 

'AAAa pd8iov rovr 6 y\ e(f>r], c5 Tid>Kpares, 
diroKplvaodai, on ivos ovros rrjs dperrjs fiopcd 
ear iv a epcorqs. H 6repov s ec/yrjv, coorrep rtpoaoo- 
ttov ra fjiopia fiopid £gtl, arofxa re Kal pig Kal 
6(f>9aXfiol Kal oora, rj tboirep rd rod xP V(J °v fi>6pia 
oi8ev 8ia<f>epei rd erepa rcov irepoov, dXXrjXcov 
leal rod SXov, dAA' rj jj,eye9ei Kal afiLKporyrt; 
'E/<etVa)s jjloi <f>alverai s c5 TicoKpares, coGirep rd 
E rov rrp'oadjTTOV fzopta e'xei npos to SXov rrpooomov. 
Horepov ovv, fjv 8* eyoo, Kal fzeraXafMpdvovacv 
ot dvdpcoTTOL rovrcov \oov rrjs dperrjs fioplcov ol 
[Lev aAAo, 01 oe aAAo, 77 avayKrj, eavrrep ns ev 
Xdfir], drravr ex €LV > OvSajjicos, ^ r i> ^ 7r€L noXAol 
dv8petoL elaiv, dSiKOi 84, Kal 8'iKaiOL av, cro(f>ol 
8e ov. "Eoti yap ovv Kal ravra jjbopia rrjs 
330 dperrjs 3 ecfrrjv eyoo, ooj>La re Kal dvSpela; Yldvroov 
fidXiara Stjttov, e<f>rf Kal jxeyiarov ye *q crocjtia 
rcov fiopicov* "QKaarov 8e avrcov eorlv, rjv 8 eyco, 
aAAo, to 8e aAAo; Nat. T H Kal 8vvafjuv avrwv 
~€/caaTw iSiav e^ei; cooirep rd rov rrpoacorrov, 
ovk eariv d^OaXfids otov rd c5ra, ov8 J rj 8vvajjiis 
avrov rj avrrj' ov8e rcov dXXwv ov8ev eariv otov 
rd erepov ovre Kara rrjv 8vvafj,iv ovre Kara rd 
aAAa* dp* ovv ovrco Kal rd rrjs dperrjs fxopca 'ovk 
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rest were all but one single thing, virtue : pray, now 
proceed to deal with these in more precise exposition, 
stating whether virtue is a single thing, of which 
justice and temperance and holiness are parts, or 
whether the qualities I have just mentioned are all 
names of the same single thing. This is what I am 
still hankering after. 

Why, the answer to that is easy, Socrates, he 
replied : it is that virtue is a single thing and the 
qualities in question are parts of it. 

Do you mean parts, I asked, in the sense of the 
parts of a face, as mouth, nose, eyes, and ears ; or, as 
in the parts of gold, is there no difference among the 
pieces, either between the parts or between a part 
and the whole, except in greatness and smallness ? 

In the former sense, I think, Socrates ; as the parts 
of the face are to the whole face. 

Well then, I continued, when men partake of these 
portions of virtue, do some have one, and some an- 
other, or if you get one, must you have them all ? 

By no means, he replied, since many are brave but 
unjust, and many again are just but not wise. 

Then are these also parts of virtue, I asked — 
wisdom and courage ? 

Most certainly, I should say, he replied ; and of the 
parts, wisdom is the greatest. 

Each of them, I proceeded, is distinct from any 
other ? 

Yes. 

Does each also have its particular function ? Just 
as, in the parts of the face, the eye is not like the 
ears, nor is its function the same ; nor is any of the 
other parts like another, in its function or in any 
other respect : in the same way, are the parts of 
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B €OTl TO €T€pOV oloV TO €T€pOV, OVT€ CLVTO OVT€ 

r) 8 wants' avrov; rj $r) Aa 8rj on ovrws e^ct, 
etrrep tu) irapahelyjJLarL ye eoiKev; 'AAA' ovra)s> 
e<f>rj, exei, to HwKpares./' /cat eydj elnov OvSev 
dpa earl tcov rrj$ dperrjs fxoplwv aAAo olov eni- 
arrjfirjy ot5S' olov StKCUocrvvr], oi)S' olov dv8peta t 

OlDS' OtOV G(D<f>pOOVVr) s Ot5S' oloV OGlOT7]S t OvK 

e<f>rj. Oe/3€ 8rj } e<f>rjv iya>, Koivfj GK€ipd)fxe9a 

7TOLOV Tt aVTWV eOTLV eKOLOTOV. " TTptOTOV [A€V 

C to rotovSe* rj SiKaioavvrj Trpdyp^d rl eanv r) 
dv8ev npayfia; ifzol fiev yap So/ccr n 8e vol; 

at ejJLOL, €<pr}. It OVV; €t Tt? CpOlTO €}JL€ T6 

/cat ae m c3 Jlpajrayopa re /cat YiWKpares, etnerov 
S77 pot, rovro to Trpdypua, o tbvofjbacrare dpn y 
r) StKaiocrvvrj , avro tovto St/catoV icrriv rj clSlkov; 
iyd) fxev av avrw dTTOKpivatixr]v on StKaiov ait 
8e rlv dv iffrj(f>ov 9eio ;grr)v avrrjv ifiol 7} dXX-qv; 
Tr)v avrrjv, e<f>r). "Rcrnv apa tolovtov rj St/cato- 

D uvvt] olov hiKaiov elvai s </>airjv dv eywye curo- 
Kpivofievos rto iptor&vri' ovkovv /cat av; Nat, 
e<f>y]. Et ovv fxerd tovto r)jjids epoiro* ovkovv 
/cat oaiorryrd nvd <f>are elvai; cfraifiev dv, <hs 
eytufiai. Nat, rj 8' os. Ovkovv <f>are kcu 
rovro n pay fid n elvai; cfyalpuev dv rj ov; Kat 
rovro avve<f>rj. Uorepov 8e rovro avro to irpd- 
y\id <f>are roiovrov 7T€<f>VKevai olov dvoaiov elvai 
r) olov oglov; dyavaKrrjcratfM av eyu)y\ e<f>v)v t 
ra> ipcjrrjjjian, /cat eiiroiyL dv evcf>r} pet, c5 

E dv6pu)7re* cfxoXfj \hivr dv n aAAo ocrtoy eirj, el 
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virtue unlike each other, both in themselves and in 
their functions ? Are they not evidently so, if the 
analogy holds ? 

Yes, they are so, Socrates, he said. 

So then, I went on, among the parts of virtue, 
no other part is like knowledge, or like justice, or 
like courage, or like temperance, or like holiness. 

He agreed. 

Gome now, I said, let us consider together what 
sort of thing is each of these parts. First let us ask, 
is justice something, or not a thing at all ? I think 
it is ; what do you say ? 

So do I, he replied. 

Well then, suppose someone should ask you and 
me : Protagoras and Socrates, pray tell me this — 
the thing you named just now, justice, is that itself 
just or unjust? I should reply, it is just: what 
would your verdict be ? The same as mine or 
different ? 

The same, he said. 

Then justice, I should say in reply to our questioner, 
is of a kind that is just : would you also ? 
Yes, he said. 

Now suppose he proceeded to ask us : Do you also 
speak of a " holiness " ? We should say we do, I 
fancy. 

Yes, he said. 

Then do you call this a thing also ? We should 
say we do, should we not ? 
He assented again. 

Do you say this thing itself is of such nature as to 
be unholy, or holy ? For my part I should be 
annoyed at this question, I said, and should answer : 
Hush, my good sir ! It is hard to see how anything 
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fir) avrrj ye r) ooiOT-qs oaiov earat. tl Se av; oux 
ovtgds av amoKpivaio ; Haw pbkv ovv, €(f>rj. 

Ei odv fxera, tovt €L7tol ipcoTcov 77/xdV 77009 
ovv oXlyov rrpoTepov iXeyere; dp 9 ovk 6p9tos 
vfjLtov KarrjKovGa; iSo^are fioi <f>dvai ra rrjs 
aperfjs fiopta etvai ovtcos e^wra irpos dXArjXa, 

CO? OVK elvCLL TO €T€pOV aVTCOV OLOV TO €T€pOV 

€L7T0ifi av eycoye on ra fxkv aXXa 6p8co$ -qKovaas, 
ore 8k Kal e/xe oi€i €ltt€lv tovto , 7TaprjKOvaa?' 
31 Tlpojrayopas yap oSe ravra airsKplvaro , iy<h 

§€ TjpWTCQV. €L OVV € 17701 ' dXrjdij 0§€ X4y€L, CO 

Ylpcorayopa; av cf>rj? ovk elvai to erepov fiopLov 

OLOV TO €T€pOV TCOV TTJS dpCTrj? ; GO£ OVTOS 6 

Xoyos Igtl; tl av avTtp diroKplvaio; y AvdyKrj > 
€(f)rj t to HcoKpaT€$, ofioXoyetv. Tl ovv, cS UpcoT- 
ayopa, aTTOKptvovfxeOa avTtp, raura SfioXoyrj- 
cravT€S, idv rjfias eiraviprjTai' ovk dpa icrrlv 
ooLOTrjs otov SwaLov etvat TTpayfia, ov8e Si/caio- 
avvrj otov oolov, aAA' otov fir) oolov r) S' ogloty]? 
otov fJLTj OLKaiov, aAA* dhiKov dpa, to Se dvooiov; 
B tl avTcp aTTOKpLVovfxeOa; iyco fikv yap avTog 
V7T€p ye ifiavTOV (faairjv av Kal ty)v oiKaLoavvrjv 
ocrtov etvaL Kal ty)v ooLOTrjTa SiKaLov Kal virkp 
oov Se, el fie icprjs, TavTa av rath-a diroKpivoLfjLrjv, 

OTL TjTOl TaVTOV y* eOTL SlKaLOTTjS OOLOTTJTL YJ OTL 

dfioLOTaTov, Kal juaAiora 7rdvTcov rj re oiKatoovvq 
otov ooLOTrjs Kal r) oolottjs otov SiKaLoovvrj . 
aAA' opa, el OLaKcoXveis aTTOKpivcaQaL, rj Kal ool 

OVVOOK€L OVTCOS . Oi TTOVV fJLOL OOKCL, €<f>rj, CO 

Q HwKpaTcs, ovtcos dirXovv etvat, lqot€ crvyxco- 
prjcrai tt\v t€ SLKatoavvqv oglov etvaL Kal tt)v 
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could be holy, if holiness itself is not to be holy ! 
And you — would you not make the same reply ? 
Certainly- 1 would, he said. 

Now suppose he went on to ask us : Well, and 
what of your statement a little while since ? Perhaps 
I did not hear you aright, but I understood you two 
to say that the parts of virtue are in such a relation 
to each other that one of them is not like another. 
Here my answer would be : As to the substance of 
it, you heard aright, but you made a mistake in 
thinking that I had any share in that statement. It 
was Protagoras here who made that answer ; I was 
only the questioner. Then suppose he were to ask : 
Is our friend telling the truth, Protagoras ? Is it 
you who say that one part of virtue is not like an- 
other ? Is this statement yours ? What answer 
would you 1 give him ? 

I must needs admit it, Socrates, he said. 

Well now, Protagoras, after that admission, what 
answer shall we give him, if he goes on to ask this 
question : Is not holiness something of such nature 
as to be just, and justice such as to be holy, or can 
it be unholy ? Can holiness be not just, and therefore 
unjust, and justice unholy ? What is to be our 
reply ? I should say myself, on my own behalf, that 
both justice is holy and holiness just, and with your 
permission I would make this same reply for you 
also ; since justness is either the same thing as 
holiness or extremely like it, and above all, justice is 
of the same kind as holiness, and holiness as justice. 
Are you minded to forbid this answer, or are you in 
agreement with it ? 

I do not take quite so simple a view of it, Socrates, 
as to grant that justice is holy and holiness just. I 
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oatorrjra St/catoi^ dXXd tl jjlol 8oKet ev avrw 
§ia<f>opov elvaL. aAAa Tt tovto 8ia<j>€p€i; e^rj* 
el yap fiovXeL, ecrrw tj/jllv Kal StKatoavvrj oglov 
/cat ocrior-qs hiKaiov. M77 jjlol, fjv 8' cyar ov8ev 
yap Se'o/xat to et fiovAeL tovto kol el vol 8oKel 
eXeyxeadaL, dAA' ejxe Te Kal oe* to 8* ejie T€ Kal 
ce tovto Xeyw, olojxevos ovtcd tov Xoyov jScArtcrr* 
D dv eXeyxeaOaLy el tls to el d<f>eXoL avrov. 'AAAa 

flCVTOL, f} 8' OS, 7TpOaeOLK€. TL $LKaLOaVV7] OCTLOTqTC 

KaL yap otlovv 6to>ovv dfxfj ye tttj npoaeoLKe. 
to yap XevKov to) jieXavL eoTLV onrj TrpocreoLKe, 
KaL to crKXrjpdv tw pLaXaKw, Kal TaAAa a 8ok€L 
evavTLWTaTa etvaL dAA^Aotj* /cat a TOTe e<f>afxev 
aXXrpt hvvapiLV ex €lv KaL € ?vat to eTepov olov 
to eTepov, tol tov TTpooumov fiopLa, dfJLrj ye 7777 
rrpoveoLKe Kal eaTL to eTepov olov to eTepov 
(Lore tovto) ye tw Tpoira) Kav TavTa eXeyxoLS, 
E el fiovXoLo, cos* diravTa eoTLV SfioLa dAA^Aots*. 
aAA ou^t tol SfxoLov tl ex ovTa OflOLa St/catov 
KaXelv, ovhe tol dvojioLov tl ex ovra dvojioLa, Kav 
irdvv vfjLLKpdv exj) to ofioLov. Kal eyw davp,acras 
elirov irpos avTov, *H yap ovtuj ctol to St/cator 

Kal TO OGLOV TTpOS dXXrjXa €^€t, c5oT€ OfJLOLOV TL 

a/XLKpov exeLV dXXrjXoLs; Ov tt&w, e<j>r}, ovtojs, 
332 ov fievTOL ov8e av cos crv jjlol So/ceis* otecrOaL. 
'AAAa fJLrjv, e<f>7]v eyw, e7reL8rj 8voxeptos 8oKets 
jjlol €^€tv irpos tovto, tovto p,ev edacofiev, To8e 
8e aXXo tov eXeyes eirLGKeifstbiieda. 

9 Acf>poavvrjv tl KaXets; "E^tj. Tovto) to) 
TrpdypiaTL ov irav tovvovtlov eoTiv r\ ao(j>la; 
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t hink w^have, to make a distinction here. Yet what 
difference does it make ?~Tie said : if you like, let us 
assume that justice is holy and holiness just. 

No, no, I said ; I do not want this " if you like " or 
*' if you agree " sort of thing 1 to be put to the proof, 
but you and me together : and when I say " you 
and me " I mean that our statement will be most 
properly tested if we take away the " if.'* 

Well, at any rate, he said, justice has some resem- 
blance to holiness ; for anything in the world has 
some sort of resemblance to any other thing. Thus 
there is a point in which white resembles black, and 
hard soft, and so with all the other things which are 
regarded as most opposed to each other ; and the 
things which we spoke of before as having different 
faculties and not being of the same kind as each 
other — the parts of the face — these in some sense 
resemble one another and are of like sort. In this 
way therefore you could prove, if you chose, that even 
these things are all like one another. But it is not 
fair to describe things as like which have some point 
alike, however small, or as unlike that have some 
point unlike. 

This surprised me, and I said to him : What, do 
you regard just and holy as so related to each other 
that they have only some small point of likeness ? 

Not so, he replied, at all, nor yet, on the other 
hand, as I believe you regard them. 

Well then, I said, since I find you chafe at this 
suggestion, we will let it pass, and consider another 
instance that you gave. Is there a thing you call folly ? 

Yes, he said. 

Is not the direct opposite to that thing wisdom ? 
1 Cf. below, 333 c. 
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"E/xotye 8ok€c, €<f>7). Horepov Se orav 7rpdr* 

TCDGLV avdpiOTTOL 6p9a>£ T€ Kal (h^eXLfJLWS , TOT€ 

Guxfcpoveiv gol ookovglv ovrco rrpdrrovTes, rj 
[el] tovvclvtIov {eirparrovY ; Hco<f>pov€LV, €</>r}. 
B Ovkovv aw<f>poovvri acxx^povovaiv ; 'AvdyKrj. Ovk~ 

OVV OL flTJ OpdcOS 7Tp6.TTOVT€S 0L<j>p6v(jJS TTpOTTOVGL 
KOL OV GO)(f)pOVOVGLV OVTCO 7TpaTTOVT€9 / SwSo/C6t 

pLOt, ^ < i> r i> TovvavTiov dpa earl to d<f>povojs 

7TpdTT€CV TCO GC0<f>p6vO)S / "E^TJ. OvKOVV TO, 

fiev d<f>p6v(Ds 7TpaTT0{i€va d</)poavvr] TTpaTTeTou, 
tcl §6 aaxf>p6va)s Gco^pociivrj ; 'QfioXoyei. Ovk- 
ovv €L TL LGX^'C 7TpdTT€TCLl y LGXVpOJ$ 7TpaTT€Tai 3 

Kal et tl aGdeveia, dodev&s; 'ESd/cct. Kat et 

TL fJL€TCL TaXOVS* Td^eaJS, Kal €1 TL fJL€TCL ft paOVTrjTOS s 

C fipaoews; "E</>rf. Kal et tl 8rj d)GavTa\$ irpaT- 

T€T(H 3 V7TO TOV aVTOV 77pCtTT€Tdt , Kal et TL €VOV~ 
TLODS, V7TO TOV IvaVTLOV ; Hw€(f)7] . <£>epe 8^ TjV 
8' iyCO, €GTL TL KaXoV ,* * Sw£^CUp€t. ToVTCp 
€GTL TL IvaVTLOV TtXt\V TO CLlOXpOV / OvK €GTLV. 

Tl Se; eGTL tl dyaOov; *Eotw>. Tovto> €Gti 
1 d et tirparrov seel. Stallbaum. 
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I think so, he said. 

And when men behave rightly and usefully, do you 
consider them temperate in so behaving, or the 
opposite ? 

Temperate, he said. 

Then is it by temperance that they are temperate ? 
Necessarily. 

Now those who do not behave rightly behave 
foolishly, and are not temperate in so behaving ? 
I agree, he said. 

And behaving foolishly is the opposite to behaving 
temperately ? 
Yes, he said. 

Now foolish behaviour is due to folly, and tem- 
perate behaviour to temperance ? 
He assented. 

And whatever is done by strength is done strongly, 
and whatever by weakness, weakly ? 
He agreed. 

And whatever with swiftness, swiftly, and what- 
ever with slowness, slowly ? 
Yes, he said. 

And so whatever is done in a certain way is done 
by that kind of faculty, and whatever in an opposite 
way, by the opposite kind ? 

He agreed. 

Pray now, I proceeded, is there such a thing as the 
beautiful ? 
He granted it. 

Has this any opposite except the ugly ? 
None. 

Well, is there such a thing as the good ? 
There is. 

Has it any opposite but the evil ? 
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rt ivavrlov TrXrjv to kolkov; Ovk ecrnv. Tt Si; 

€<XTl Tt 6£v Iv <f>0)vfj; V E^7^. ToVTO) flTj €<JTL 

ri ivavrlov dXXo ttXtjv ro papv; Ovk i<f>rj. Ovk- 
ow, rjv 8' iyd), ivl €Kaorq) rcov ivavrlcov ev 

j) jjlovov iurlv ivavrlov /cat ov iroXXd; HvvcojJioXoyei. 
"\di S17, rjv 8' iya), dvaXoyLOcojxeda rd (bfioXo- 
yrjfxeva rtfxiv, (bfJLoXoyrjKajjiev iv ivl fiovov ivav- 
rlov elvai, rrXelco Se p.r\; 'Q.fjLoXoyrjKajjLev. To 
Se ivavrlojs rrparrofievov vtto ivavrlojv Trpdrr^oSai; 
"E<f>r}. 'Q.fj,oXoyrjKafjL€V 8e ivavrlws irpdrreodai 
o dv d<f>p6vajs rrpdrrryrai rw ua>(f)p6vcDS rrparro- 
fJiivw; "E^rj. To Se oaxfrpovws Trparrofxevov 
vtto oco(f)poGvvr)$ irpdrreoOai, ro 8c d<f>p6vajs 

j? vtto d<f)poavvrj$ ; Hvvexcopei. Ovkovv etirep ivav- 
rlws irpdrrerac, vtto ivavrlov Trpdrroir dv; 
Nat. Updrrerai Se ro p.kv vtto orwfipoovvrjs, 
ro Se vtto d(f>pocnjvrjs ; Nat. 'Evavrlcos; Haw 
ye. Ovkovv vtto ivavrlcov ovrwv; Nat. ivav- 
rlov dp* iurlv d<f>poavvrj aaxfrpoarvvrjs ; OatVerat. 
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None. 

Tell me, is there such a thing as " shrill " in the 
voice ? 

Yes, he said. 

Has it any other opposite than " deep." 
No, he said. 

Now, I went on, each single opposite has but one 
opposite, not many ? 
He admitted this. 

Come now, I said, let us reckon up our points of 
agreement^ We have agreed that one thing has but 
. one opposite, and no more ? 
We have. 

And that what is done in an opposite way is done 
by opposites ? 
Yes, he said. 

And we have agreed that what is done foolishly is 
done in an opposite way to what is done temperately ? 
Yes, he said. 

And that what is done temperately is done by 
temperance, and what foolishly by folly ? 
He assented. 

Now if it is done in an opposite way, it must be 
done by an opposite ? 
Yes? 

And one is done by temperance, and the other by 
folly ? 
Yes. 

In an opposite way ? 
Certainly. 

And by opposite faculties ? 
Yes. 

Then folly is opposite to temperance ? 
Apparently. 
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Mifivrjacu ovv on iv rots' epiTTpoaQev (hfJLoAoyqrcu 
rjfiiv a<f>poavvrj ao<f>lq ivavrlov etvai; TivvcofLO- 
Xoyei. *Ev Se ivl /jlovov ivavrlov etvai; 
333 Ylorepov ovv, co Tlpcorayopa, Xvacofxev rcov Xoycov; 
to ev ivl pcovov ivavrlov etvai, rj iKetvov iv co 
iXiyero erepov etvai aco<f>poavvT)$ ao<j)la, fioptov 
8e it«xT€pov dperijs, Kal rrpos rep erepov etvai 
Kal dvo/ioia Kal avrd Kal al Svvd/ieis avrcov, 
coUTtep rd rod TTpooumov /xdpta; rrorepov ovv 
8rj Xvacofiev; ovroi yap ol Xoyoc dfic^orepoi ov 
irdvv fiovaiKcbs Xiyovrac ov yap avvaSovaiv 
ovSe orvvapjJiorrovaLV aAArJAots*. ttcos yap dv 
JJ avvdSoiev, eirrep ye dvdyKrj ivl fiev ev jjlovov 
ivavrlov etvai, rrXeloaiv Se firj, rfj Se d<f>poavvr) 
ivl ovri oo<f>ia ivavrla Kal aco</>poavvr] aS <j>alverai' 
rj yap, co Tlpcorayopa, e<f>rjv iyeb, rj aAAa>s* ttcos*; 
* ClfjLoXoyrjoe Kal fidX aKovrtog. Ovkovv ev av 
eirj r) aa>(f>poavvr) Kal rj ao<j>la; to Se rrporepov 
av i<f>dvrj rjfxiv rj SiKaioovvrj Kal rj oaioriqs cr^eSov 
ri ravrov ov. Wi Srj, r)v S' iyco, co Tlpcorayopa, 
jjirj d7TOKdfiooiJL€v, dXXa Kal rd XoiTrd Siaovce- 
ifjtbfxeOa. apd rls aoi SoKei dSiKcov avdpamos 
C crco<f>poveiv, on dSiKei; AiorxvvolfJLrjV av eycoy ', 
e<f>rj, co YiCOKpareSy rovro SfioXoyeiv, eirel ttoXXoi 
yi <j>aai rcov dvdpcbircov. Tlorepov ovv irpds 
eKelvovs rdv Xoyov 7rotr]oopiai, e<j>rjv, rj irpos cri; 
Et fiovXei, £^77, 7706s* rovrov irpcorov rov Xoyov 
SiaXexOrjri rov rcov ttoXAcov. 'AAA' ovSev jjlol 
Sia<j>epei, idv fiovov ov ye aTTOKplvrj, eir ovv 
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Now do you recollect that in the previous stage 
we have agreed that folly is opposite to wisdom ? / 
He admitted this. 

And that one thing has but one opposite ? 
Yes. 

Then which, Protagoras, of our propositions are 
we to reject — the statement that one thing has but 
one opposite ; or the other, that wisdom is different 
from temperance, and each is a part of virtue, and 
moreover, a different part, and that the two are as 
unlike, both in themselves and in their faculties, 
as the parts of the face ? Which are we to upset ? 
The two of them together are not quite in tune ; 
they do not chime in harmony. How could they, 
if one thing must needs have but one opposite and 
no more, while wisdom, and temperance likewise, 
appear both to be opposite to folly, which is a single 
thing ? Such is the position, Protagoras, I said ; 
or is it otherwise ? 

He admitted it was so, much against his will. 

Then temperance and wisdom must be one thing ? 
And indeed we found before that justice and holiness 
were almost the same thing. Come, Protagoras, I 
said, let us not falter, but carry out our inquiry to 
the end. Tell me, does a man who acts unjustly 
seem to you to be temperate in so acting ? 

• I should be ashamed, Socrates, he replied, to admit 
that, in spite of what many people say. 

Then shall I address my argument to them, I 
asked, or to you ? 

If you please, he answered, debate first against 
that popular theory. 

It is all the same to me, I said, so long as you 
make answer, whether it be your own opinion or 
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SoKet aot Tavra, etre firf. rov yap Xoyov eycoye 
p,dXiora iijerd^oj, crvpL^alvei fxevroc laws Kal 

ifl€ TOV ipCOTOiVTCL Kal TOV d7TOKpiVOfJL€VOV i£e~ 

rd^eaOat,. 

D To jxkv OVV TTpCOTOV €KaXXc07TL^€TO T}p,lV 6 UpCOT- 

ayopas' rov yap Xoyov fjriaro Svax^prj elvat' 
eireira fxevroL avvex^prjcrev dnoKpiveaQai. "I8t 
8rj f ecf>r)v iya>, iij dpxrjs /xoi diroKpwai. Sokovctl 
rives aot craj<f>povetv dStKovvres; "Eotgo, ecj)r). 
To Se cra>(f>pov€LV Xeyeis ev <f>povciv; "E<f>r}. To 
8' ev <f>povelv ev fiovXevecrdai, on dSiKovacv ; 
"Eo-toj, €</>r). Ylorepov, r\v S' eyda, el ev TTpdrrov- 
aw dSiKovvres rj el KaKws; Et €5. Aeyets 
ovv ay add drra elvai; Aeyco. r Ap* ovv, rjv 
8* eyojy TavT* icrrlv dyadd, a eoTiv dx^eXifxa rots 
E dvdpdjiTOLS ; Kcu val pud A", e<j)7), koLv pur} rocs 
dvdpwTTOcs <h<j>eXipLa fj, eycoye KaXto dyadd. Kai 
piOL eSoKei 6 Ylpcorayopas 77S77 rerpayvvQai re 
Kal dycovcdv Kal TraparerdyQai irpbs to duo- 
KpivecrBac e7TeiSrj ovv ia>pcov avrov ovrcos ex ovTa > 
evXafiovpievos ripepua rjpopL7)v. Uorepov, tfv 8' 
334 eyd>, Xeyeis, c5 Hpcorayopa, a pbrjBevl dvOpcoTTCov 
dxfreXipid ecrnv, rj a p,r]8e to irapdirav (L^eXipia; 
Kal rd rotavra av dyaOa KaXeTs; OvSapiws, 
e<j)rj' aAA' eywye iroXXd otS' a dv8pd)7TOLS ptep 
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not. For although my first object is to test the 
argument, the result perhaps will be that both I, 
the questioner, and my respondent are brought to 
the test. 

At first Protagoras appeared to be coy, alleging 
that the argument was too disconcerting : however 
he consented at length to make answer. Well now, 
I said, begin at the beginning, and tell me, do you 
consider people to be temperate when they are 
unjust ? 

Let us suppose so, he said. 

And by being temperate you mean being sensible ? 
Yes. 

And being sensible is being well-advised in their 
injustice ? 

Let us grant it, he said. 

Does this mean, I asked, if they fare well by their 
injustice, or if they fare ill ? 
If they fare well. 

Now do you say there are things that are good ? 
I do. 

Then, I asked, are those things good which are 
profitable to men ? 

Oh yes, to be sure, he replied, and also when they 
are not profitable to men I call them good. 

Here Protagoras seemed to me to be in a 
thoroughly provoked and harassed state, and to 
have set his face against answering : so when I 
saw him in this mood I grew wary and went gently 
with my questions. Do you mean, Protagoras, I 
asked, things that are profitable to no human being, 
or things not profitable in any way at all ? Can you 
call such things as these good ? 

By no means, he replied ; but I know a number of 
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av(A)<f>e\rj earl, Kal airla Kal nora Kal <f>dpjJLaKa 
Kal dXXa pLvpca, ra Se ye dxj>eXtfJLa' rd 8e dv0pa>- 
TTOis fiev ovSerepa, ittttois Se* rd Se /?oi>crt (jlovov, 
ra Se /cuov rd Se ye rouraji' fjuev otiSevl, SeVSpot? 
Se'' rd Se rou SeVSpou rats' /xei> pt£at? dyafld, 
rat? Se /JAdorat? 7rovr)pd, olov Kal r) Konpog, 

B 7ravraw rdV (f>vra>v rats' /xeV pt£at? ayaOov irapa- 
fiaXXofzevr], el S* e*0e'Aot? eirl rou? nropdovs Kal 
roi? ve'ou? /cAaVa? eVtjSdAAew, irdvra aTToXXvviv 
eVet Kal to eXaiov rot? /xev <£urot? airaalv ean 
TrayKaKov Kal rat? 0pt£t iroXepLLcLrarov rat? 
rdV dAAaJV £aia>j> 7rA^ rat? rou dvOpcbnov, rat? 
Se rou dvQpdmov dpcoyov Kal ra> aXXq) caj/xart. 
oura) Se ttoik'iXov rt eort ro dya#6v /cat 77avro- 
Sa7roV, dSore Kal evravda rot? /xeV e^coQev rod 

C oai/xaro? dya#oV eort r<£ dvdpdma}, rot? S 5 eVro? 
rauro rovro KaKicrrov Kal 8td rovro ol larpol 
irdvres airayopevowi rot? dcrOevovai fxrj ^p^oflat 
eXaico dAA' t) drt afiLKpordrw ev rovrois of? 
/zeAAet eSecrflat, oaov fiovov rrjv Svcrxepeiav Kara- 
crjSecrat r^y eVt rat? alaOrjcreac rat? Std raw pivcov 
yiyvofievrjv ev rot? air tots re Kal oijsois. 

Et7roWo? ovv ravra avrov ol irapovres dv- 
e9opvf$r)crav to? ev Xeyoi* Kal eyd) elirov *Cl 
Upa>ray6pa, iycb rvyxdvco eTTiXrjvixojv rt? cov 

D avdpcoTTOs, Kal lav rt? /xot /xa/cpd Aey^ eVt- 
XavOdvofiai irepl ov dv fj 6 Xoyos. uxjirep ovv, 
el irvyxavov V7TOKa)(f>o$ ow s wov dv xprjvat, 
etirep e/zeAAe? /xot StaAe^eoflat, fiet^ov (j>6eyyeo9ai 
rj 77-00? rou? dAAou?, oura; Kal vvv, eVetS^ em* 
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things that are unprofitable to men, namely, foods, 
drinks, drags, and countless others, and some that 
are profitable ; some that are neither one nor the 
other to men, but are one or the other to horses ; 
and some that are profitable only to cattle, or again 
to dogs ; some also that are not profitable to any 
of those, but are to trees ; and some that are good 
for the roots of a tree, but bad for its shoots — such 
as dung, which is a good thing when applied to the 
roots of all plants, whereas if you chose to cast it 
on the young twigs and branches, it will ruin all. 
And oil too is utterly bad for all plants, and most 
deadly for the hair of all animals save that of man, 
while to the hair of man it is helpful, as also to the 
rest of his body. The good is such an elusive and 
diverse thing that in this instance it is good for the 
outward parts of man's body, but at the same time 
as bad as can be for the inward ; and for this reason 
all doctors forbid the sick to take oil, except the 
smallest possible quantity, in what one is going to 
eat — just enough to quench the loathing that 
arises in the sensations of one's nostrils from food 
and its dressings. 1 

When he had thus spoken, the company acclaimed 
it as an excellent answer ; and then I remarked : 
Protagoras, I find I am a forgetful sort of person, 
and if someone addresses me at any length I forget 
the subject on which he is talking. So, just as you, 
in entering on a discussion with me, would think 
fit to speak louder to me than to others if I happened 
to be hard of hearing, please bear in mind now that 
you have to deal with a forgetful person, and there- 

1 Probably such oil had a specially appetizing flavour or 
scent. 
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Xrja/xovi ivervx^S, avvrefive /xot raj aTTOKp'taets 
Kal fipaxvrepas irolet, el fxeXXco aot eTreaOat. 
Tlw$ ovv KeXevets fie fipaxea amoKplveuft 'at; rj 
Ppaxvrepd aot, ej>7] y OLTTOKpLvcofiat 7} Set; M77- 
Saficos, rjv V iyco. 'AAA' oaa Set; e<f>rj. Nat, 
o eyco. ilorepa ocra efioi ookgl oetv 

aiTOKpiveaBai, roaavrd aot diroKptvcofiat, rj oaa 
aol; 'A/c^/coa yovv y r^v 8' iyco, ort ot) ofo? t' 
€? Kal avros Kal aXXov StSa^at irepl rcov avrcov 
Kal fiaKpa Xeyew, idv fiovXrj, ovrcos, coare rov 
Xoyov fir)0€7TOT€ iiriXnreiv, Kal aS jSpa^ea ovrcos, 
335 cJorxe firjSeva aov iv fipayvrepots elrretv* el ovv 
fieXXets ifiol oiaXetjeadai, rep erepcp XP& rpoircp 
irpos fie, rfj fipaxvXoyia. *Q TiCOKpares, iy<*> 
7toXXois rjo^t] els dycova Xoycov dtfriKOfirjv dvdpcb- 
Trots, Kal el rovro iirolovv o av KeXevets, cos 6 
dvriXeycov eKeXevi fie oiaXiyeadat, ovrco 
yofirjv, ovSevos av fieXrlcov i<f>atv6firjv ouS' av 
iyevero Tlpcorayopov ovofia iv rots *EAAt7<71j>. 
Kal iyco — eyvcov yap ort ovk rjpeaev avros avrco 
Tat? aTTOKplueoi rats efiirpoaBev, Kal on ovk 
ideXrjcroi eKcbv etvat diroKpivofievos otaXeyeadat — 
rjyTjadfievos ovkctl ifiov epyov etvat rrapetvat iv 
rat? avvovaiais, 'AAAa rot, e<f>rjv, co Upcorayopa, 
ot5S' eycb Xurapcbs e^aj rrapa ra aol hoKovvra 
rrjv avvovalav rjfitv ylyveadat, dAA' €7T€iSai> av 
fSovXrj otaXeyeaQat cos iyco ovvafiat eireadat, 
rore aot SiaAefo/xat. av fiev yap, cb$ Xeyerat 
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fore cut up your answers into shorter pieces, that 
I may be able to follow you. 

Well, what do you mean by short answers ? he 
asked : do you want me to make them shorter than 
they should be ? 

Not at all, I said. 

As long as they should be ? he asked. 
Yes, I said. 

Then are my answers to be as long as I think they 
should be, or as you think they should be ? 

Well, for instance, I have heard, I said, that you 
yourself are able, in treating one and the same 
subject, not only to instruct another person in it 
but to speak on it at length, if you choose, without 
ever being at a loss for matter ; or again briefly, 
so as to yield to no one in brevity of expression. 
So, if you are going to argue with me. employ with 
me the latter method, that of brevity. 

Socrates, he said, I have undertaken in my time 
many contests of speech, and if I were to do what 
you demand, and argue just in the way that my 
opponent demanded, I should not be held superior 
to anyone nor would Protagoras have made a name 
among the Greeks. 

Then, as I saw that he had not been quite satisfied 
with himself in making his former answers, and that 
he would not readily accept the part of answerer 
in debate, I considered it was not my business 
to attend his meetings further, and remarked : 
But you know, Protagoras, I too feel uncomfortable 
about our having this discussion against your 
inclination ; but when you agree to argue in such a 
way that I can follow, then I will argue with you. 
For you — as people relate of you, and you yourself 
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irepl gov, (f>f]s Se /cat avros, /cat eV /xa/cpoAoyta 
/cat ev fipaxvAoyla otos r el GvvovGtas 7tol€ig9clc 
C cro(f>6s yap eh iycb Se rd /xa/cpd ravra dSvvaroSy 

€7T€L ifiovAofirjV aV ot6s T €LVOLL. dXXd (76 ^XPW 

rj/itv avyx^jpetv rov dficfrorepa Swdfievov, tva 
r) avvovaia iylyvero* vvv ok iireihr) ovk iOeXeis 
/cat ifjLol res dcx^oAta eWt /cat ovk dv otos t* elrjv 
vol TTapapLeLVCu diroreivovn fxaKpovs Xoyovs — 
iXdeiv yap irol fie Set — et^tr eVet /cat ravr dV 
taa>s" ovk drjScos gov rjKovov. /cat d/xa ravr' 
et7rc!)^ dviGrdjjbrjv cos dmcbv /cat p-ov aviara- 

D fievov €7TiXafi^dv€Tac 6 KaAAtaj r^s x ec P°$ r V 
he^ia, ttJ S' dptarepa dvreXdfiero rod rptficovos 
rovrovt, /cat elirev Oi)/c d^aop-eV cre, co Sai/cpa- 
res" eat' yap gv iijeXOfjs, ovx opLotcos rjfiiv eaovrai 
ol StdAoyot. Seofiat ovv gov 7rapap,eti>at rjfxtv* 
d)S iycb oi3S' a^ eVo? ^Stoy aKovaatfJu rj gov 
re /cat ITparraydpoi; 8iaXeyop,evcov dAAa ^dptcrat 
-qp.ti' rraoiv. /cat eyd> et7roi> — 17877 Se dvetGrf^Krj 
cos i&cbv — *Q, irai ^Ittttovikov, del fiev eycoye 
gov rrjv <f>i\oGotf>iav dya/xat, drdp /cat ym> iiraivcb 

E /cat cpuXco, djcrre f}ovAol/JL7}v dv xapt£eo~#at o~ot, 
et p,ou Sward Seoco* vvv S' eVrty coGirep dv el 
oeoio fiov KpLGCOVi tco 'Ifiepalcp opofxec aKfJid^ovrc 
eireodai, rj rcov ooXtxoSpofxcov rep rj rcov rjfiepo- 
SpojJicov ScaBeXv re /cat eVecrflat, etVot/xt dv gol 
336 ort toAu crou p,aAAoy iycb ifiavrov Se'oftat OeovGt 
rovroLS aKoXovOelv, dAA' oi) yap Swap-at, dAA* 
et rt Seet 0eacracr#at ev tco avrco ifie re /cat 
Kpt'crawa Beovras, rovrov Se'ou ovyKadelvai* iycb 

1 See 329 b, note. 
2 Cy. Pheidippides in Herodotus, vi. 105. 
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assert — are able to hold a discussion in the form of 
either long or short speeches ; you are a man of 
knowledge : but I have no ability for these long 
speeches, though I could wish that I had it. Surely 
you, who are proficient in both ways, ought to have 
made us this concession, that so we might have had 
our debate. But now that you refuse, and I am some- 
what pressed for time and could not stay to hear you 
expatiate at any length — for I have an appointment: — 
I will be off ; though I daresay I should be happy 
enough to hear your views. 

With these words I rose as if to go away ; but, as 
I was getting up, Callias laid hold of my arm with 
his right hand, and grasped this cloak of mine with 
his left, and said : We will not let you go, Socrates ; 
for if you leave us our discussions will not go so well. 
I beg you therefore to stay with us, for there is 
nothing I would rather hear than an argument 
between you and Protagoras. Come, you must 
oblige us all. 

Then I said (I was now standing up as though to 
go out) : Son of Hipponicus, I always admire your 
love of knowledge, but especially do I commend 
and love it now, so that I should be very glad to 
oblige you if you asked of me something that I 
could do : but I am afraid it is as though you asked 
me to keep pace with Criso the runner of Himera 
in his prime, or to keep up in a match with one 
of the long-distance 1 or day-course 2 racers, and J 
could only tell you that I wish that of myself, without 
your asking, I could keep pace with such runners, 
but of course I cannot. If you want to have the 
spectacle of Criso and me running together, you 
must ask him to adapt his pace ; for whereas I 
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fxev yap ov hvvajxai ra\v Beiv, oStos he hvvarai 
fipahecos. el ovv eTTiBvfxeis ep,ov Kal Ylpcor- 
ayopov aKoveiv, tovtov Seov, coairep to irpcoTov 

fJLOl OL7T€KpLVarO hlOL fip<l)(£<X)V T€ Kal aVTOL TO 

epcoTcbjxeva, ovtco Kal vvv aTTOKpiveodai* el he 
B fxrjy tCs 6 rpoiros Herat rcov hiaXoycov; x^P 1 ^ 
yap eycoy (ifirjv etvai to awe ivai re dAA^Aots* 
hiaXeyopuevovs Kal to hrjfjirjyopeiv. 'AAA* opas, 
ecj)7j, co TitoKpares' hiKaia hoKei Xeyeiv Tlptor- 
ayopas d£icov avrco Te e£eivai hiaXeyeodat ottcos 
fiovXerai Kal av ontos av av av /Joi/At?. 

'TnoXa^cov ovv 6 'AA/ajSiaS^ Ov koXlos 
Xeyets, H<f>rj } co KaAAta* HcoKpdrrjs jiev yap She 
ojxokoyel firj jxereival ol fiaKpoXoyiag Kal 7rapa- 
C ^copet Ylpcorayopa, tov he 8iaXeyeod_ai otos r 
etvai Kal eiriaraadai Xoyov Te hovvai Kal 8e£aaQai 
Qav{id£oi}i av el tco dvdpdmtov 7rapaxtop*2. el 
fxev ovv Kal Ylpcorayopas ojxoXoyei cpavXorepos 
elvat TiCOKpdrovs BiaXexQfjvai, e£apK€i YtcoKpdrei* 
el he avrnroieirat, hiaXeyeadco epcorcov re Kal 
drroKpivojievos , fir) eKaoTrj eptOTqaei fxaKpov 
Xoyov Lvnorelvcov, eKKpovcov rovs Xoyovs Kal 
ovk edeXcov StSoVai Xoyov, dAA' a7TOfir)Kvvcov 
D ecus' av eTTtXdOcovrai ire pi orov to epcorrjfia rjv 
ol noXXol rcov aKOVovrcov €776t HcoKpdrrj ye 
eyco eyyvcofxai fir) eTTiXrjoeadai, ovx on irai^ei 
Kal cfrrjaiv e7TiXr)oficov etvai. ifiol fiev ovv hoKei 
emeiKeaTepa HcoKpdrrjs Xeyeiv XPV Y^P ^Kaarov 
rrjv eavrov yvcofirjv dirocfiaiveadai. fiera he. tov 
' 'AXKifiidhrjv , cos eyco}xai s Kpirlas rjv 6 elrrcbv 
*£} YlpohiKe Kal 'l7T7Tia y KaAAtas* fxev Sokci fioi 
jjbdXa npos Ylpcorayopov etvai, 'AA/ctjStdS^s 1 he 
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cannot run fast, he can run slowly. So if you desire 
to hear Protagoras and me, ask him to resume the 
method of answering which he used at first — in 
shorfc_sentences and keeping to the point raised. 
Otherwise what is to be our mode of discussion ? 
For I thought that to hold a joint discussion and to 
make a harangue were two distinct things. 

Ah, but you see, Socrates, he said, Protagoras 
thinks it only fair to claim that he be allowed to 
discuss in his chosen style, in return for your claim 
that it should be in yours. 

At this Alcibiades intervened, saying : You 
do not state it quite philosophically, Callias, 1 for 
Socrates here confesses he is no hand at long dis- 
courses, and yields therein to Protagoras ; but I 
should be surprised if he yields to any man in ability 
to argue, or in understanding the interchange of 
reason. Now if Protagoras confesses himself inferior 
to Socrates in argumentation, Socrates has no more 
to ask : but if he challenges him, let him discuss by 
question and answer ; not spinning out a lecture 
on each question — beating off the arguments, re- 
fusing to give a reason, and so dilating until most 
of his hearers have forgotten the point at issue. 
For Socrates, I warrant you, will not forget, despite 
his jesting way of calling himself forgetful. Now 
I think Socrates' proposal is the more equitable — 
for each of us should declare his personal opinion. 

After Alcibiades, the next, I believe, to speak 
was Critias : Prodicus and Hippias, he said, it seems 
to me that Callias is all for supporting Protagoras, 
while Alcibiades is always for a contest in anything 

1 The translation attempts to follow the jingle of *a\ws . . . 
KaWfa. 
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E aei (piAoviKos eon irpos o av opfXYjar}' rjfias oe 
ovSev Set avpL<f)iXoviKeiv oiire HitoKpdrei oiire 
Upcorayopa, dXXa KOtvfj dfufrorepcov 8eTa9ai firj 
337 fiera^v ScaXvoai rrjv gvvovaiav elirovros Se 
avrov ravra, 6 TlpoZiKos , KaAais" /xot, e(j)rj ) SoKets 
Xeyeiv> to Kptrla' XPV Y^-P tov$ ev rotoloSe 
Aoyois Trapayiyvop,evovs koivovs fiev etvai dp,<f>olv 
tolv hiaXeyojxevoiv aKpoardg, lgovs oe fir), eon 
yap ov ravrov KOtvfj fiev yap aKovaai Set dfi(f)o- 
repajv, fir] icrov oe vecfiai eKarepcp s dXXd rep fiev 
aocf)toreptp nXeov, rtp 8e dfiaOearepcp eXarrov. 
eyco fiev Kai avros, to Uptorayopa re Kal Titb- 
KpareSi d£ia> vfias cruyxcopelv Kal dXArjXots 7repl 

B rcov Xoytov d/ji(f>LaprjreLV fiev, ipt^etv Se jjurj' a/x^t- 
crf3r}Tov<n fjuev yap Kal St' evvoiav ol cj)tXoi rots 
([>lXols 3 ept^ovoi 8e ol ot,d(f)opoi re Kal ex&pol 
dXXrjXots* Kal ovrcos dv KaXXiarr) r^plv rj avv- 
ovaia ylyvotro' vjieis re yap ol Xeyovres /xaAtcrr 
dv ovrcos ev rjpLiv rols aKovovatv ev8oKLfiotre 
Kal ovk eTTatvoiaOe' evooKLfieXv ptev yap eon 
rrapa rais ^vyais rcov aKovovrcov dvev d7rdrr]s> 
eTraiveiadai 8e ev Xoyco TroAAaAas" irapa 86£av 

C ifsevSojjLevcov r^iels r av ol aKovovres pidXior 
av ovrcos ev^paLvoifJieBa, ovx r}8ol/jie0a' evcfrpal- 
veaBai p,ev yap eari pbavOdvovrd ri Kal (j>povr)aecos 
fieraXajjipdvovra avrfj rfj htavola, rjSeoOaL Se 
iodlovrd ri rj d'XAo rj8v ndoxovra aura> rco Gcofjuan. 

Tavra ovv elirovros rod UpoStKOV 7roXXol 
irdvv rcov 7rap6vrcov direhet;avTo* fierd 8e rov 
UpoSiKov ^liTTrlas 6 oo(f>6$ elireVy *£l avSpes, ecf)rj i 



1 Prodicus was specially expert in nice verbal distinctions. 
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he takes up. It is not for us to contend on either 
side for Socrates or for Protagoras, but jointly to 
request them both not to break off our conference 
unconcluded. 

When he had said this, Prodicus 1 remarked : I 
think you are right, Critias : those who attend this 
sort of discussion ought to be joint, but not equal, 
hearers of both disputants. For there is a difference : 
we should listen jointly to them both, yet not give 
equal heed to each, but more to the wiser and less 
to the less intelligent. I on my part also, Protagoras 
and Socrates, call upon you to accede to our request, 
and to dispute, but not wangle, with each other 
over your arguments : for friends dispute with 
friends, just from good feeling ; whereas wrangling 
is between those . who are at variance and enmity 
with one another. In this way our meeting will 
have highest success, since you the speakers will 
thus earn the greatest measure of good repute, 
not praise, from us who hear you. For good repute 
is present in the hearers' souls without deception, 
but praise is too often in the words of liars who 
hide what they really think. Again, we listeners 
would thus be most comforted, not pleased ; for 
he is comforted who learns something and gets a 
share of good sense in his mind alone, whereas he 
is pleased who eats something or has some other 
pleasant sensation only in his body. 

When Prodicus had thus spoken, quite a number 
of the company showed their approval : then after 
Prodicus the learned Hippias 2 spoke : Gentlemen, 

2 Hippias professed to teach a great variety of subjects. 
His frequent metaphors were evidently designed to display 
his wide range of knowledge. 
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oi 7Tap6vT€$, rjyovfxai iyw vfias avyyevets re 
/cat oIk€lovs Kal iroXtras airavTas elvai <f>VO€l, 
D ov vofJLO)' to yap Sfxoiov rep ofiolw </>vu€L avy- 
yeves iarw, 6 8k vofxos, rvpavvog cov tqjv avOpw- 
ttcjjVj ttoXXcl Trapa, T7)v <f)vow /Jta^crat. rjfias 
ovv alaxpov rrjv fikv (f>voiv tqjv 7rpayiidra>v el8evai, 
ao<f)Ojrdrovs 8k ovras tcjv 'EAA^vojv, /cat /car 
avro tovto vvv avveXrjXvOoTas tt)s re 'EAAaSos 1 
eis avro to itpvTav^iov Trjs cro<f)las Kal avrfjs 

TT)S 7t6X€0)S €LS TOV fXeyiGTOV Kal oXfilOJTaTOV 
OLKOV roVSe, jJLTjSeV TOVTOV TOV OL^LWJJLaTOS a£iov 

E aTTO<$>r)vaodai 3 aXX ojanep tovs <f>avXoTaTOVS twv 
dv6pd)7TO)v 8ia<f)ep€o6ai dXArjXots. iy<h fxev ovv 
Kal Seo/xat Kal avfxfiov Xevaj, <L Upwrayopa re 
Kal HcoKpares, GVfJif3fjvat, vfias wairep vtto 8iat- 
TrjTcbv rjfxcov aiyxjSt^Sa^cWaw etV to fieaov, /cat 
338 prjTe ak to aKpcfiks tovto efSos 1 twv 8iaX6ya)v 
^rjTetv to /caret fipa<X v ^ av > € * PI HpwTayopa, 
aXX* i(f>€ivai Kal ^aAaaat ras rjvtas tois Xoyois, 
iva fJL€yaXo7Tp€7T€GT€poi Kal eua^/xoyeWepot tj/jliv 
^aivcovTai, \it\t av UpcoTayopav ndvTa koXwv 
eVretVavra, ovpla e<£eVra, <f>evy€iv els to iriXayos 
rebv Xoytov, aTTOKpviffavTa yfjv, dXXd fieaov tl 
d/jL<f)OT4povs TefxeLV. a>s ovv 7T0ir)a€T€, /cat 7ret- 
BeaOi (JLOL paf$8ovxov Kal e7rtcrrar^v /cat TTpvTaviv 

B eXeaOat, os vfifv <f>vXd%€i to \xiTpiov ysr\KO<$ twv 
Xoyojv €Karipov. 

Taura Tjpcae tois 7rapovac, /cat navTes err- 
rjveaav, Kal ifie re 6 KaAAta? ovk €<f>rj d</>r}CF€iv 
Kal iXeadac i8eovTO iTncrTaTrjv. elirov ovv iyd) 
otl alaxpov etrj f$paf}€vrr}v iXeaOat tojv Xoycov. 
etre yap x^P^v carat r)txa>v 6 alpeOels, ovk 6p0u>s 
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he said, who are here present, I regard you all as 
kinsmen and intimates and fellow-citizens by nature, 
not by law : for like is akin to like by nature, whereas 
law, despot of mankind, often constrains us against 
nature. Hence it would be shameful if we, while 
knowing the nature of things, should yet — being the 
wisest of the Greeks, and having met together for 
the very purpose in the very sanctuary of the wisdom 
of Greece, and in this the greatest and most aus- 
picious house of the city of cities — display no worthy 
sign of this dignity, but should quarrel with each 
other like low churls. Now let me beg and advise 
you, Protagoras and Socrates, to come to terms 
arranged, as it were, under our arbitration : you, 
Socrates, must not require that precise form of 
discussion with its extreme brevity, if it is disagree- 
able to Protagoras, but let the speeches have their 
head with a loose rein, that they may give us a more 
splendid and elegant impression ; nor must you, 
Protagoras, let out full sail, as you run before the 
breeze, and so escape into the ocean of speech 
leaving the land nowhere in sight ; rather, both of 
you must take a middle course. So you shall do as 
I say, and I strongly urge you to choose an umpire 
or supervisor or chairman who will keep watch for 
you over the due measure of either 's speeches. 

His proposal was approved by the company, and 
they all applauded it : Callias said he would not 
let me go, and they requested me to choose a super- 
visor. To this I replied that it would be a shame 
to choose an arbiter for our discussion ; for if he 
who is chosen, said I, is to be our inferior, it would 
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av e\oi rov X^P 60 T <** v P^Xtlovojv imarareiv, 

€LT€ OflOLOS, Ol5S' OUTO)? 6p8(JL)S' 6 ydp OfJLOLOS 

rjfjLLV Sfxoia Kal Troirjaei, chare €K irepirrov jjprj- 
C crerac. dXXd Sr) fieXrlova r)iL(bv alprjcreaOe . rfj 
fiev dXrjBela, ojs eycofiai, dSvvarov vjjliv a>crre 
Ylpajrayopov rovSe uo<f>wrepov riva eXeuOai* el 
Se aiprjveaOe puev firjSev fieXrla), tfrrjaere Se, al- 
aXpov Kal rovro rwSe ytyverat, wcrnep <f>avXu) 
avdpwTTCp €7TLardrrjv aipeluQai, eirel to y ifiov 
ovSev fioi Sia^epei. aAA' ovrojal eOeXa) 7TOifjaat,, 
tv o TrpodufielaOe avvovala re Kal SidXoyoi rjfitv 
yiyvojvrar el fir) fiovXerai Tlpojrayopas arroKpl- 
D veodaiy ovros fiev epojrdra), ey<h Se aTTOKpwovjAai, 
Kal dfxa Treipdaofjiai avrcp Set^ai, a*? eye!) <f>rjfiL 
Xprjvat rov diTOKpivopievov aTTOKplvevdaf eiretSav 
he eyd> aLTroKpivcjficu ottov dv o3ros PovXrjfat 
epojr&v, irdXw ovros ifiol Xoyov v7roax €ra> ofiota>s. 
edv ovv fir) SoKrj TrpoOvfios etvat irpos avro to 
epayrwfjievov diroKptveud at, Kal iyco koll vfiets 
KOtvfj Serjorofieda avrov airep vptets efiov, firj 
8ta(f>9etpetv rrjv avvovutav Kal ovSev Set rovrov 
E eveKa eva enter drrjv yeveaO at, dXXa irdvres KOtvfj 
emurarr\oere. iSoKet irdcrtv ovrco Trotrjreov etvat' 
Kal 6 IlpcDrayopas rrdvv /Jtev ovk rjBeXev, o/xa)? 
Se YjvayKaadrj optoXoyrjaat epojrrjaetv , Kal eiretSav 
iKav<hs ipcurrjarj, irdXw Sojaetv Xoyov Kara 07x1- 
Kpov d7TOKpw6fJLevos. 

v Hp£ctTO ovv ipojrav ovrojoi ttojs* 'Hyotyxcu, 
e(j>rj, a) HwKpares, eyw dvSpl ^cuSe/a? fieytarov 
339 pepos etvat irepl enajv Setvov etvat- eon Se rovro 
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not be right to have the inferior overseeing the 
superior ; while if he is our equal, that will be just 
as wrong, for our equal will only do very much as 
we do, and it will be superfluous to choose him. 
You may say you will choose one who is our superior. 
This, in very truth, I hold to be impossible — to choose 
someone who is wiser than our friend Protagoras ; 
and if you choose one who is not his superior, though 
you may say he is, that again would cast a slur 
on him, as if he were some paltry fellow requiring 
a supervisor ; for, as far as I am concerned, the 
matter is indifferent. But let me tell you how I 
would have the thing done, so that your eagerness 
for a conference and a discussion may be satisfied. 
If Protagoras does not wish to answer, let him ask 
questions, and I will answer : at the same time 
I will try to show him how the answerer, in my 
view, ought to answer ; and when I have answered 
all the questions that he wishes to ask, in his turn 
he shall render account in like manner to me. So 
if he does not seem very ready to answer the 
particular question put to him, you and I will join 
in beseeching him, as you have besought me, not 
to upset our conference. And for this plan there is 
no need to have one man as supervisor ; you will all 
supervise it together. 

They all resolved that it should be done in this 
way : Protagoras, though very unwilling, was 
obliged after all to agree to ask questions and then, 
when he had asked a sufficient number, to take his 
turn at making due response in short answers. 

And so he began to put questions in this sort of 
way : I consider, Socrates, that the greatest part of 
a man's education is to be skilled in the matter of - 
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ret vtto rcov 7T0ir}Ta>v Xeyofieva olov r elvai aw- 
teVat a re opOcos ireTrot-qrai /cat a /jltj, koli hni- 
crraadcu SieXeiv re Kal ipcord>fxevov Xoyov hovvai. 
real 8rj Kal vvv earai ro epcorrjfia rrepl rov avrov 
fjiev, irepl ovirep eyco re Kal cru vvv hiaXeyojieOa, 
irepl dperrjs, fxerevrjveyfJLevov Se els TTOirjaiv 
roaovrov jiovov hioiaei. Xeyei yap 7tov 2t/xa>- 
vl8t]s Trpos YtKOTrav, rov Kpeovrog vlov rod Qer- 
raXov, on 

B avhp* dyaOov \xkv dXaOecos yeveaOai x a ^ €7T ° v > 
yepo'iv re Kal noal Kal voco rerpdycovov, dvev 
tfsoyov rervypiivov . 

rovro eVtoracrat ro aoyxa, rj nav aoi Sie£eX6co; 
Kal iy<h eVnov on OvSev Set' hrlara\iaL re ydp> 
Kal rrdvv fioi rvyxdvei fiefieXrjKos rod acrfiaros. 
Eu, e<j>rj ) Xeyets. rrorepov ovv KaXoos goi BoKel 
7Te7Totrjadai Kal opO&s, rj ov; TldvVy e<f>7]V iyto, 
<KaXa>s > 1 re Kal SpOoog. Ao/cet Se oot /caAcos" 
irerroirjuBai, el evavrla Xeyei avros avrq) 6 ttovt]- 
rrjs; Ov koXcos, rjv 8' iyco. "Qpa hrj, 
C fieXnov. 'AAA', a> *ya9e 3 evKefifiai iKavtos. 01- 
a6a ovv, e<f>r], on TrpoXovrog rov aofiaros Xeyei 
rrov 

ovSe fioi efifxeXecos ro YlirraKeiov vepierai, 
Kalroi oo<f>ov Trapd <$>coros elprjfievov ^aAe770J> <f>dr* 
ia8X6v efJLfJievai, 

ewoeis on 6 avros ovros Kal rdoe Xeyei KaKelva 
1 *a\ws add. Bekker. 
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verses ; that is, to be able to apprehend, in the 
utterances of the poets, what has been rightly and 
what wrongly composed, and to know how to dis- 
tinguish them and account for them when questioned. 
Accordingly my question now will be on the same 
subject that you and I are now debating, namely 
virtue, but taken in connexion with poetry : that 
will be the only difference. Now, Simonides, I 
think, somewhere remarks to Scopas, the son of 
Creon of Thessaly — 

For a man, indeed, to become good truly is hard, 
In hands and feet and mind foursquare, 
Fashioned without reproach. 

Do you know the ode, or shall I recite the whole ? 

To this I replied : There is no need, for I know it ; 
it happens that I have especially studied that ode. 

I am glad to hear it, he said. Now do you regard 
it as finely and correctly composed or not ? 

Very finely and correctly, I replied. 

And do you regard it as finely composed, if the 
poet contradicts himself ? 

No, I replied. 

Then observe it more closely, he said. 
My good sir, I have given it ample attention. 
Are you aware, then, he asked, that as the ode 
proceeds he says at one point — 

Nor ringeth true to me 

That word of Pittacus 

And yet 'twas a sage who spake — 

Hard", quoth he, to be good. 

Do you note that this and the former are statements 
of the same person ? 

1 Pittacus, ruler of Mytilene, despaired of ruling well on 
the ground here stated. 
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Ta efX7Tpoo9ev; OtSa, rjv 8' eyw. Ao/cei o$v 
aoi, e<f>rj f ravra eKelvois ofioXoyetoOai; Oat- 
verai efiocye (/cat a/xa fievrot ifofiov/JLrjv fir) 
rl Xeyoi). drdp, e^rjv iyd>, aol ov (jyaiverat; 

D Utos yap dv (fxiivoLTO ofioXoyelv avros eavra) 6 
ravra dfi<f>6repa Xeyajv, os ye ro fiev irptorov 
avros vrreOero ^aAe7r6i/ elvai dvSpa dyaBov yeve- 
odai dXrjOela, oXLyov 8e rod 7roirjfiaros els ro 
TTpooBev 7TpoeX8d>v eTreXdOero, Kal HcrraKov rov 
ravra Xeyovra eavrto, on )(aXe7r6v ioOXov efi~ 
fievat, rovrov fiifi<f>eral re Kal ov <f>r)cnv a7ro- 
Se^ecrSat avrov ra avra eavrw Xeyovros. Kairoc 
OTTore rov ravra Xeyovra avrco fiefi^erat, SfjXov 
on Kat eavrov fiefi^erat, coare rjroi ro TTpdrepov 
rj varepov ovk 6pda>s Xeyec. 

EtVcai/ ovv ravra 7toXXols 66pv/3ov 7rapeu)(e 

E Kal eiraivov ra>v aKov6vra>v* Kal eyd> ro fikv 
irptbrov, d)G7Tepel vrro dyaOov irvKrov irXrfyels, 
ioKorcoBrjv re Kal IXiyylaoa einovros avrov 
ravra Kal rcov aXXatv eTriOopvfirjodvrajv erretra, 
a>S ye TTpos ere elprjodai rdXr)9rj } Iva fioi %povos 
eyyevryrai rfj oKeipei n Xeyoi 6 7T0ir}rrjs, rpe~ 
7TojjLaL 7Tp6s rov TipoSiKov, Kal KaXevas avrov, 
T D TipoSiKe, e<f>7)v eya>, oos fievroi Zi/xcovtS^s- 
7ToXirr\s* hiKaios el porjBeiv rw dvSpi. Sokco 
340 ovv fioc eydj 7rapaKaXelv oe, cooirep e(f>rj "Ofirjpos 
rov TiKafiavSpov noXtopKovfievov vrro rov 'A^tA- 
Xews rov Yiifioevra 7TapaKaXeiv, ehrovra' 

(f)lXe Kaalyvrjre, oOevos dvepos dfi<f)6repoi irep 
cr^co/xer. 

1 Iliad xxi. 308 foil. 
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I know that, I said. 

Then do you think the second agrees with the 
first? 

So far as I can see, it does, I replied (at the same 
time, though, I was afraid there was something in 
what he said). Why, I asked, does it not seem so 
to you ? 

How can anyone, he replied, be thought con- 
sistent, who says both of these things ? First he 
laid it down himself that it is hard for a man to 
become good in truth, and then a little further on 
in his poem he forgot, and he proceeds to blame 
Pittacus for saying the same as he did — that it is 
hard to be good, and refuses to accept from him 
the same statement that he made himself. Yet, 
as often as he blames the man for saying the same 
as himself he obviously blames himself too, so that in 
either the former or the latter place his statement 
is wrong. 

This speech of his won a clamorous approval 
from many of his hearers ; and at first I felt as though 
I had been struck by a skilful boxer, and was quite 
blind and dizzy with the effect of his words and the 
noise of their applause. Then — to tell you the 
honest truth — in order to gain time for considering 
the poet's meaning, I turned to Prodicus and 
calling him — Prodicus, I said, surely Simonides was 
your townsman : it behoves you to come to the 
man's rescue. Accordingly I allow myself to call 
for your assistance — just as Scamander, in Homer, 1 
when besieged by Achilles, called Simois to his aid, 
saying — 

Dear brother, let us both together stay this warrior's might. 
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drdp Kal eyco ae 7rapaKaXto } /jltj rjfjLlv 6 Tlpcor- 
ayopas rov HifjLLOvlSrjv eK7repcnfl. Kal yap ovv 
Kal Setrat to vnep HifxcovlSov eiravopdcopia rrjs 

B crrjs [JiovGLKrjs, fj to re fiovXeodai Kal e7ndvjieLV 
hiaipels cos ov ravrov ov, Kal a vvv 8rj elires 
ttoAAcx re Kal fcaAa. Kal vvv aKoirei, ei aoi 
crvvSoKel oirep ifjLOi. ov yap <j>alverai ivavrla 
Xeyeiv avros avrco Hi/jLcovl&rjs . cn) yap, co ITpd- 
8lk€ } 7Tpoa7TO(f)if]vaL T7)v crrjv yvcbfxrjv ravrov 
uoi Sok€l etvai to yeveaOat Kal to elvai, fj aAAo;. 
"AAAo vrj At", <z<f>t) 6 UpoBiKos* Ovkovv, e<f>7]v 
eyco, ev fxev rots irpcorois avros 6 HifxcovLh-qs rrjv 
eavrov yvcofxrjv aTre^varo , on avhpa dyaddv 

C dXydeia yeveodai x a ^ €7T ° v € "?/ 'AXrjdrj Xeyeis, 
e<j)7j 6 TlpoSiKos. Tov Se ye UirraKov, tfv 8' 
eyco, jJL€fji<f)€Tai t ovx cos olerai II pcorayopds , 
ravrov eavrcp Xeyovra, dXX 9 aAAo. ov yap 
rovro 6 UtrraKos eXeye to ^aA€77oV, yevecrdai 
eaOXov, coanep 6 HifjLcovtSrjs , dXXd to epifievai' 
earn Se ov ravrov, co Upcorayopa, cos <f>r)ai Ylpo- 
Sikos oSe, to etvai Kal to yeveadai' el Se /xrj 
to avro earn to elvai rep yeveadai, ovk evavrla 
Xeyei 6 Yii\xcovLSr\s avros avrco. Kal lqcos av 

D <j>aLr) IlpoStKos oSe Kal dXXot ttoXXol, Ka0' 'Hato- 
Sov t yevevBai fxev dyaOov x a ^ €7T ° v elvai* Trjs 
yap dperrjs efiTrpoudev rovs deovs ISpcora deivai' 
orav Se tls avrrjs els aKpov iK-qrai, prjiSiTjv S77- 
ireira neXeiv, x a XeTTrjv irep eovuav, eKTrjadat. 

'0 p>ev ovv TlpoSiKos aKovaas ravra eTrrjveae 
fie* 6 he Ylpcorayopas, To eiravopdcopbd vol, 
e<f>r), c5 HcoKpareSi fiel^ov dfjLdprirjfia k'xei rj o 
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In the same way I call upon you, lest Protagoras 
lay Simonides in ruins. For indeed to rehabilitate 
Simonides requires your artistry, by which you can 
discriminate between wishing and desiring as two 
distinct things in the fine and ample manner of 
your statement just now. So please consider if 
you agree with my view. For it is not clear that 
Simonides does contradict himself. Now you, Pro- 
dicus, shall declare your verdict first : do you consider 
becoming and being to be the same or different ? 

Different, to be sure, said Prodicus. 

Now in the first passage, I said, Simonides gave 
it as his own opinion that it is hard for a man to 
become good in truth. 

Quite true, said Prodicus. 

And he blames Pittacus, I went on, for saying 
not, as Protagoras holds, the same as himself, but 
something different. For what Pittacus said was 
not, as Simonides said, that it is hard "to become" 
but " to be " good. Now being and becoming, 
Protagoras, as our friend Prodicus says, are not the 
same thing ;• and if being and becoming are not 
the same thing, Simonides does not contradict 
himself. Perhaps Prodicus and many others might 
say with Hesiod that to become good is hard, " for 
Heaven hath set hard travail on the way to virtue ; 
and when one reacheth the summit thereof, 'tis an 
easy thing to possess, though hard before." 1 

When Prodicus heard this he gave me his approval : 
but Protagoras observed : Your correction, Socrates, 
contains an error greater than that which you are 
correcting. 

1 A not quite exact quotation of Hesiod, Works and I)ays t 
2$9 foil. 
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eiTavopdois* Kal iya) etrrov, Kclkov dpa jjloi 
e tpyacrr ai t d>$ eoiKev, d> Ylpcorayopa, Kal elfil 
E tis yeXoios larpos' ico/xevos fiei^ov to voarjfia 
7TOLOJ. 'AAA' ovtojs ^X eL > ty 7 }* Ilaj? 8rj; rjv 
8' eyd>. IloAA^ dv, ecfrrj, dfJiaOla eirj rod 7TOirjrov, 
el ovtco (f>avX6v ri <f>rjaiv eivai rr)v dperrjv eKTrj- 
adai, 6 ean rravTOiV x a ^ €7T( * >rarov > dmaai 
SoKei av6pa>7T0is. Kal eyd> elirov, Nr) top Ata, 
els Kaipov ye naparervxrjKev r)puv ev to is Xoyois 
UpooiKos 58e. KivBvvevei yap rot, c5 Upcor- 
ayopa, r) TlpoSiKov ao(f)ia Beta ns eivai ndXai, 
341 yjroi a7To HljjlcovlSov dp^afievrj, rj Kal ere rraXaio- 
Tepa. ov Se dXXcov ttoXXlov epareipos cov ravrrjs 
arreipos eivai (ftalvei, ovx ojarrep eyd> ejxrreipos 
hid to ixadrjTrjg elvai YlpooiKov tovtovP Kal 
vvv fxoL ooKets ov fiavddveiv, on Kal to x a ^ €7T ° v 
tovto taws ovx °v raj ^ifJLOJViorjs vneXdfjifiavev , 
warrep av vrroXajxfidveis , dXX tbairep irepl tov 
oewov UpoocKos fie ovroal vovBeret eKaarore, 
orav erraw&v eyd> rj ae rj aXXov Tivd Xeya> on 
B Hpa>ray6pa$ aocf)6s Kal Seivos eanv dvrjp, epcorq 
el ovk alaxovojxai rdyada oeiva KaXcbv. to 
yap oeivov, <f>rjal, KaKov eanv ovoels yovv Xeyei 
eKaaTOTe oeivov ttXovtov ov8e oeivrjs elprjvrjs 
ovoe oeivrjs vyielas, dXXd oeivrjs voaov Kal oeivov 
iroXejJiOV Kal oeivrjs rrevlas, d)S tov Seivov KaKov 
ovros. tacos odv Kal to x a ^ €7T ° v a ^ °^ Kctot 
Kal 6 HifJia)vi8r)s rj KaKov v7ToXajJL^dvovaiv rj 
dXXo n o av ov fiavOdveis' ipcofxeOa ovv Ilpo- 
Sikov oiKaiov yap rr)v HijjlwvISov (f>covrjv tovtov 
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To which I answered : then it is a bad piece of 
work I have done, it would seem, Protagoras, and I 
am an absurd sort of physician ; my treatment 
increases the malady. 

Just so, he said. 

How is that ? I asked. 

Great, he replied, would be the ignorance of the 
poet, if he calls it such a slight matter to possess 
virtue, which is the hardest thing in the world, as 
all men agree. 

Then I remarked : Upon my word, how oppor- 
tunely it has happened that Prodicus is here to join 
in our discussion ! For it is very likely, Protagoras, 
that Prodicus* wisdom is a gift of long ago from 
heaven, beginning either in the time of Simonides 
or even earlier. But you, so skilled in many other 
things, appear to be unskilled in this, and lack the 
skill that I can boast because I am a disciple of the 
great Prodicus ; and so now I find you do not under- 
stand that perhaps Simonides did not conceive 
"hard" in the way that you conceive it — just 
as, in the case of " awful," Prodicus here corrects 
me each time I use the word in praising you or 
someone else ; when I say, for instance, that 
Protagoras is an awfully wise man, he asks if I am 
not ashamed to call good things awful. For awful, 
he says, is bad ; thus no one on this or that occasion 
speaks of " awful wealth " or " awful peace " or 
" awful health," but we say " awful disease," 
" awful war " or " awful poverty," taking " awful " 
to be " bad." So perhaps " hard " also was intended 
by the Ceans and Simonides as either " bad " or 
something else that you do not understand : let us 
therefore ask Prodicus, for it is fair to question him 
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C epairav tl eXeyev, to IlodSt/ce, to x a ^ e7T ° v 
ficoviSrjs; Ka/coV, €(j>rj. Atd ravr dpa /ecu 
/xe/x<£eTat, fjv S' iyd), a> UpooiKe, tov TIlttolkov 
Xeyovra ^aXeirov icrOXov e/x/xefat, axnrep av et 
TfKOvev ovtov Xdyovros on ion kolkov ioOXov 
e/x/xe^at. 'AAAa rt otet, e^?/, Ae'yetr, <3 Sco- 
Kpares, St/xcuvtS^v dAAo 77 tovto, Kal oVetSt£etv 
to) IltTTa/ca), ort ra ovo/iara ovk rfrlararo 
6pdd>$ Statpeti' are Aicrftios cov /cat eV <f>ojvfj 
fiapfidpep redpapbpiivos ; 'A/covet? S77, €<f>r)v e'yai, 

D c5 Upcorayopa, YlpoSiKov rovSe. ^X eis rt ^P ^ 
ravra Ae'yetv; /cat 6 Ylpcorayopas, YloXXov ye 
Set, €<f>rj, ovtcos e^etv, ^ IlpdSt/ce* dAA' eyd> eu 
of8' on /cat Tiijxcovlhr]g to ^aAe7r6j> eAeyey oVe/i) 
rjfieig 01 aAAot, ot> to kclkov, aAA o av pui] paoiov 
fj t aXXd hid 7toXXcov TTpayfidrojv yiyvrjrai. 'AAAa 
/cat eyd) olfiai, ec^y, c5 IIpaJTaydpa, touto Aeyetv 
TtLpiOJvlSrjv, /cat IlpdSt/coV ye ToVSe etSeVat, dAAa 
7ral^€iv Kal gov 8ok€lv aTTOTreipacrd 'at, et olds' t' 
ecret ra> aavrov Xoyco fiorjOeiv* eVet on ye St- 

E pLCDViBrjS ov Aeyet to xoX€7t6v kclkov, /xe'ya re- 
K\xr\pi6v ionv evOvs to /xeTa tovto prjp,a* Aeyet 
yap on 

Beds av fMovos tovt e^ot yepas. 

oz3 SrjTTov tovto ye Ae'ycuv, /ca/cov iadXov e/x/xevat, 
etVa tov deov $>r}oi piovov tovto dv c^eif /cat to) 
0ea> tovto yipas aWvet/xe /xdvar d/cdAao*TOj> yap 
ay Twa Aeyot TiLpbcovL?>7]v 6 TlpooiKos Kal ov8apiu>s 
Ketoi>. dAA' d /xot So/cet Stawetcrflat Et/xam'STjs' 
eV tovtco tco acr/xaTt, iOeXa) vol elirziv, et fiovXei 
342 Xafielv fxov nzlpav ottois ^X 60 * ^ ^ Ae'yet? tovto, 
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on the dialect of Simonides. What did Simonides 
mean, Prodicus, by " hard " ? 
" Bad," he replied. 

Then it is on this account, Prodicus, I said, that he 
blames Pittacus for saying it is hard to be good, 
just as though he heard him say it is bad to be good. 

Well, Socrates, he said, what else do you think 
Simonides meant ? Was he not reproaching Pittacus 
for not knowing how to distinguish words correctly, 
Lesbian as he was, and nurtured in a foreign tongue ? 

You hear, Protagoras, I said, what Prodicus here 
suggests : have you anything to say upon it ? 

The case, said Protagoras, is far otherwise, 
Prodicus : I am quite sure that Simonides meant by 
" hard " the same as we generally do — not " bad," 
but whatever is not easy and involves a great 
amount of trouble. 

Ah, I agree with you, Protagoras, I said, that 
this is Simonides' meaning, and that our friend 
Prodicus knows it, but is joking and chooses to 
experiment on you to see if you will be able to 
support your own statement. For that Simonides 
does not mean that " hard " is " bad " we have 
clear proof forthwith in the next phrase, where he 
says — 

God alone can have this privilege. 
Surely he cannot mean that it is bad to be good, 
if he proceeds here to say that God alone can have 
this thing, and attributes this privilege to God only : 
otherwise Prodicus would call Simonides a rake, and 
no true Cean. But I should like to tell you what I 
take to be Simonides' intention in this ode, if you 
care to test my powers, as you put it, 1 in the matter 
1 Cf. 339 a above. 
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7repl eircbv* edv Se povXrj, oov aKovaopLat. 6 fxev 
ovv Ylpwrayopas aKovaas fxov ravra Xeyovros, 
Et av fiovXet, €<j>y], <3 TiWKpares' 6 oe UpoStKos 
T€ Kal 6 'Itttticls eKeXeverrjv navv, Kal oi dXXoi. 

*Eyc!> toIvvv, rjv S' eyc6, a ye /xot SoKei irepl 
rov aafiaros tovtov, Treipduo\Lai vpuv 8te£eX9eiv. 
(f>iXoao<j>la yap eon TraXaiOT&Tt) re Kal TrXelcrrri 
ro)V 'TLXArjvcov ev Kprjrrj re Kal ev AaKeSalpbovi, 

B Kal <jo<f>LOTal TrXelurot yrjs eKei elulv aXX i£- 
apvovvrac Kal a^^/xar/^o^rat d/JLaOets etvat, Iva 
firj KardSrjXoi a>oiv ort oo$>iq twv *EXArjvcov 
TTepleiaw, axrnep ovs Ylpcorayopas eXeye tovs 
ao(j>t<Trdg t dXXd SoKcocn ra> [idyjeaQai Kal dvSpelq 
ireptelvai, rjyovfjievoi, el yvcjodelev a> 7Tepieiai> 
navras rovro acrKrjaew, rrjv cro^tav. vvv oe 
aTTOKpvi/jdfMevoL eKelvo e^rjTrarrjKaoi tovs ev rats 
7ToXeaL XaKcovL^ovras, Kal oi p,ev a>rd re Kar- 

C dyvvvrai fiifiovfievoL avrovs, Kal Ifxdvras irepi- 
etXiTTOvraL Kal <f>iXoyvfJLvaarovaL Kal Ppa^eias dva- 
fioXds (j)opovGtv, cos Stj tovtois Kparovvras twv 
'EAA^vojv tovs AaKeoaifJiovtovs* oi oe Aa/ce- 
SatfJiovLOL €7reiodv fiovXaivrai dveSrjv tols Trap* 
avTols cruyyeveodai GO<j>iGTats t Kal rjSr] ayQoovTai 
XdOpa £vyyiyv6fJL€vot,, £evrjXaaia$ Troiovp,evoi twv 
re XaKajvi^ovrajv tovtcov Kal edv tis aXXos £evos 
cbv e'nih7]iJLrjurj > avyylyvovrat tols aocfucrTats Xav- 
ddvovres tovs £evovs, Kal avrol ovoeva ecboi 

D tcdv vecov els tols aAAas" noXets i£ievat, cooTrep 

1 Cf. 316 d. This whole passage is a mocking answer to 
Protagoras's eulogy of sophistry. 

2 Short cloaks or capes worn in a fashion imitated from 
the Spartans. 
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of verses ; though if you would rather, I will hear 
your account. 

When Protagoras heard me say this — As you 
please, Socrates, he said ; then Prodicus and 
Hippias strongly urged me, and the rest of them also. 

Well then, I said, I will try to explain to you 
my own feeling about this poem. Now philosophy 
is of more ancient and abundant growth in Crete and 
Lacedaemon than in any other part of Greece, 
and sophists are more numerous in those regions : 
but the people there deny it and make pretence 
of ignorance, in order to prevent the discovery that 
it is by wisdom that they have ascendancy over the 
rest of the Greeks, like those sophists of whom 
Protagoras was speaking 1 ; they prefer it to be 
thought that they owe their superiority to fighting 
and valour, conceiving that the revelation of its real 
cause would lead everyone to practise this wisdom. 
So well have they kept their secret that they have 
deceived the followers of the Spartan cult in our 
cities, with the result that some get broken ears 
by imitating them, bind their knuckles with thongs, 
go in for muscular exercises, and wear dashing little 
cloaks, 2 as though it were by these means that the 
Spartans were the masters of Greece. And when 
the Spartans wish to converse unrestrainedly with 
their sophists, and begin to chafe at the secrecy 
of their meetings, they pass alien acts against the 
laconizing set 3 and any other strangers within their 
gates, and have meetings with the sophists unknown 
to the foreigners ; while on their part they do not 
permit any of their young men to travel abroad 

3 i.e. people who have come to acquire the Spartan way 
of life, in order to spread it in other cities. 
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ov8c Kprjres, Iva fir) aTrofiavBdvcoGtv a avrol 
SiSdaKovcnv. elal 8e iv ravratg tolls ttoXcoiv 
ov fiovov dvopes inl TrcuSevaei jxeya <j}povovvrcs 3 
dXXa Kal yvvaiKes. yvotre §' av, on iyd> ravra 
dXiqdrj Xiyw Kal AaKeSaifiovioi Trpos (j>iXoao(f)lav 
Kal Xoyovs dpcara 7TeTraioevvrat t cSSe* et yap 
ideXeL ns AaKeSaifjLoviouv ra> <f>avXordrq) ovy- 
E yevioQai, ra fjtev TTpwra iv rots Xoyois evprjaei 
avrov <f>avX6v nva (f>aiv6jjL€Vov , eireira, ottov av 
TVXJ) t&v XeyojjLevojv , ivefiaXe prjpLa d£iov Xoyov 
fipaxv Kal cruveorpapipiivov cooirep §eiv6s aKOvri- 
<jtt}$ 3 ware <f>alveodai rov irpoohiaXeyopievov irai- 
009 parjoev fieXrlaj. rovro ovv avro Kal tqjv 
vvv elolv ot Karavevo-qKaai Kal rwv 7raAai, on 
to XaKOJVL^eiv ttoXv /zaAAoV ear t <f>iXoao<j>€iv rj 
(f)iXoyvfivaar€LV ) etoores on roiavra olov r 
343 elvai prjfiara <f>6 eyy eodai reXeous irtTraioevixivov 
iarlv dvdpd>7T0v. rovrcov TjV Kal QaXrjs 6 Mi- 
Xtjgios Kal TltTTaKos 6 MvnXrjvaios Kal Bias 
6 Uptrjvevs Kal HoXwv 6 -qpierepog Kal KAeofiovXos 
6 Alvotos Kal ^Avoojv 6 Xrjvevs, Kal e^SSo/xos" 
iv rovrois iXeyero Aa/ceSat/xdvtos- Xi'Aa>v. ovroi 
udvres ^iqXojral Kal ipaoral Kal pLaOrjral rjoav 
rfjs AaKcSaLpLovlajv 77CuSe/as"* Kal Karafiddot av 
tl$ avrcov rrjv oo<f>lav rotavrrjv ovcrav, p-qfiara 
Ppa^ea d^cofJLvrjpLovevra eKaarw elprjfiiva, <a> 1 
B ovroi Kal Koivfj £vveX96vT€s drrapxfjv rfjs GO(j>Las 
dviOeaav ra> * AttoXXojvi etV rov ved>v rov iv AeA- 
<f>oig 3 ypdifjavres ravra, a orj irdvreg v/jlvovgl, 
yva>8i aavrov Kal firjoev dyav. rov Srj €V€Ka 
ravra Xeyco; on ovros 6 rpoTros rjv rcov rraXaicov 
rfjs cfyiXooofaas, fjpaxvXoyla ns AaKOJViKrj' Kal Srj 
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to the other cities — in this rule they resemble the 
Cretans — lest they unlearn what they are taught at 
home. In those two states there are not only men 
but women also who pride themselves on their 
education ; and you can tell that what I say is 
true and that the Spartans have the best education 
in philosophy and argument by this : if you choose 
to consort with the meanest of Spartans, at first 
you will find him making a poor show in the conversa- 
tion ; but soon, at some point or other in the 
discussion, he gets home with a notable remark, 
short and compressed — a deadly shot that makes 
his interlocutor seem like a helpless child. Hence 
this very truth has been observed by certain persons 
both in our day and in former times — that the 
Spartan cult is much more the pursuit of wisdom 
than of athletics ; for they know that a man's 
ability to utter such remarks is to be ascribed to 
his perfect education. Such men were Thales of 
Miletus, Pittacus of Mytilene, Bias of Priene, Solon 
of our city, Cleobulus of Lindus, Myson of Chen, and, 
last of the traditional seven, Chilon of Sparta. All 
these were enthusiasts, lovers and disciples of the 
Spartan culture ; and you can recognize that char- 
acter in their wisdom by the short, memorable 
sayings that fell from each of them : they assembled 
together and dedicated these as the first-fruits of 
their lore to Apollo in his Delphic temple, inscribing 
there those maxims which are on every tongue — 
"Know thyself" and "Nothing overmuch." To 
what intent do I say this ? To show how the ancient 
philosophy had this style of laconic brevity ; and 



d add. Hermann. 
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Kal tov Ulttclkov 181a Trepiecj>epeTO tovto to 
prjfxa eyKCOfita^ofievov V7to tcov cro<j>tov t to xaA€7r6i> 
C eaOXov e'mxevai. 6 ovv Hifitovi8r]$ , are <f>i\6- 

TlfJ,0$ WV €7TL OO^tCL, eyVOJ OTt, €1 KaOeXoi TOVTO 

to prjjxa couirep evSoKifiovvra dBXr^Trfv Kal irepi- 
yevoiTo avrov, avros evSoKLjx-qcrei ev rots rore 

av9pd)7TOLS. €LS TOVTO OVV TO prjfAOL Kal TOVTOV 

€V€Ka TOVTO) em^ovXevcov KoXovoai avro d-nav 
to aajxa TfeTTOnqKeVy cos fioi <f>aiv€Tcu, 

E7TLGK€l/ja)fji€6a 8rj aVTO KOtvfj aTTaVT€$> el 

apa eyco dXrjOij Xeyco. ev9vs yap to irpcoTOv 
tov aoyxctTO? puaviKov dv <f>aveirj t el fSovX6jJievo$ 

D Xeyetv, oti dvSpa dyaOov yeveaOai x a ^ € ™ v » 
eirena evefiaXe to jxev. tovto yap ov§e npos 
eva Xoyov cf>alveTat ififiefiXfjaOai,, edv pre] tls 
vnoXafir} 7700? to tov Ft LTTaKov prjpia cotnrep 
epi^ovTa Xeyeiv tov HifiwviSrjv XeyovTog tov 
UiTTaKov oti x a ^ €7T ° v eadXov efXfxevai y d/x^t- 
ofirjTovvTa elireiv oti ovk, dXXd yeveaOai p,ev 
XaXenov dvSpa dyaOov eoTiv, co YltTTaKe, cos 
dXrjOcos, ovk dXrjdeia dyaOov, ovk eirl tovtco 

E Xeyei ttjv dXrjOeiav, cos apa ovtcov tivcov tcov 
fiev cos dXrjOcos dyaQcov, tcov he dyaOcov fxev, 
ov fxevTOi dXrjOcos' evrjOes yap tovto ye tf>avelrj 
dv Kal ov ^LiLfjicoviSov dAA' virepfiaTov Set delvai 
iv tco acr/xaTt to dXaOecos, ovTcoal ttcos vtt- 
evnovTa to tov UiTTaKov, coanep dv el Oeijiev 
avTov XeyovTa tov YiiTTaKov Kal HifjicovlSrjv 
diroKpivopievov , elirovTa co dvOpcoiroi, ^aAeTrov 
eaOXov e/i/iemi, tov Se diroKpivop^evov oti co 

1 In this view of the purpose of the poem (which is to 
show that there is no lasting perfection in human life), and 
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so it was that the saying of Pittacus was privately 
handed about with high approbation among the 
sages — that it is hard to be good. Then Simonides, 
ambitious to get a name for wisdom, perceived that 
if he could overthrow this saying, as one might 
some famous athlete, and become its conqueror, 
he would win fame himself amongst men of that 
day. Accordingly it was against this saying, and 
with this aim, that he composed the whole poem 
as a means of covertly assailing and abasing this 
maxim, as it seems to me. 1 

Now let us all combine in considering whether 
my account is really true. The opening of the ode 
must at once appear crazy if, while intending to 
say that it is hard for a man to become good, he 
inserted " indeed." There is no sort of sense, I 
imagine, in this insertion, unless we suppose that 
Simonides is addressing himself to the saying of 
Pittacus as a disputant : Pittacus says — It is hard 
to be good ; and the poet controverts this by observ- 
ing — No, but to become good, indeed, is hard for a 
man, Pittacus, truly — not truly good ; he does not 
mention truth in this connexion, or imply that some 
things are truly good, while others are good but 
not truly so : this would seem silly and unlike 
Simonides. We must rather take the " truly " as a 
poetical transposition, and first quote the saying of 
Pittacus in some such way as this : let us suppose 
Pittacus himself to be speaking and Simonides reply- 
ing, as thus — Good people, he says, it is hard to be 
good ; and the poet answers — Pittacus, what you 

in the detailed commentary that follows, Socrates is aping 
the disquisitions of the more literary sophists {e.g. Hippias, 
who warmly approves, 347 a), 
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344 TliTraKe, ovk dX-qdrj Xeyeis* ov yap etvat dXXd 
yeveodat jiev eoTiv aVSpa dyaOov X € P a ' L re KaL 
7rooL koX vocp TeTpdyoovov , avev tfjoyov T€TVy{X€VOV, 
XaXeirov dXaOecos. ovtoo (fxilverai [to] 1 7Tpog 
Xoyov to p,ev epL^e^X^/juevov Kal to dXadeoos 

6pda)$ €7T* iaX^LTCx) KelfJLCVOV Kal TCL eiTLOVTa 

77<xj/ra tovtco [jiapTvpei, oti ovtoos etpvyrai. 7toX- 
Xd fxev yap eoTi Kal 7T€pl eKauTov tcov ev tu> 

B aufxaTL elprjfxevojv aTroSelijai cos €v ireTToifyrac 
Trdvv yap ^apieVraj? Kal fj,efj,eXr}p,evcos %X €l ' 
jiaKpov dv €17] avTO ovtoo SieXdeiv aAAa tov 
tvttov avTov tov oXov Sie^eXdoofxev Kal ttjv f3ov- 
Xf]Uiv s oti 7ravTOS piaXXov eXeyxos Ioti tov Ult- 
TaKelov prjixaTOS Sia TravTos tov aoyxaros'. 

Aeyei yap jxeTa tovto SXlya SieXBcov, oos av 
el. Xeyoi Xoyov , ort yeveodat fxkv dvhpa dyaOov 
XaXeirov dXa8eoos, olov re jievTOt em ye XP^ V0V 
Tivd' yevofjievov Se Siafieveiv ev TavTj] tt) ei;ei 

C Kal elvai dvSpa dyaOov, obs av Xeyeis, ob ritrraftre, 
dSiWrov Kal ovk dvOpojireiov, aAAa 6eos av jiovos 
tovto exoc to yepaSy 

dvopa 8* ovk eoTL fir) ov KaKov ejxfxevat, 
ov dv dfxrjxcLvos avfX(f)opd KaOeXrj. 
Tiva ovv dfxrjxavos avfX(f)opd Kadaipel ev ttXoLov 
dpxjj; orjXov oti ov tov ISloott]v 6 piev yap 
lhicoT7)s del KadripK)Tar ooairep ovv ov tov Kei- 
p,evov tls av AcaTa/JaAoi, aAAa tov fxev eaTOOTa 
TTOTe KaTafidXoi av tls, oogtc Keijievov 7T0irjaai s 

D tov he Kel\xevov 6v y ovtoo Kal tov evpaqx^ov ovTa 
7ror€ dpLrjxavos av ovp,<f>opd KadeXoi } top 8e del 
1 rb seel. Heindorf. 
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say is not true, for it is not being but becoming good, 
Indeed — in hands and feet and mind foursquare, 
fashioned without reproach — that is truly hard. 
In this way we see a purpose in the insertion of 
" indeed," and that the " truly " is correctly placed 
at the end ; and all that comes after corroborates 
this view of his meaning. There are many points 
in the various expressions of the poem which might 
be instanced to show its fine composition, for it is a 
work of very elegant and elaborate art ; but it would 
take too long to detail all its beauties. However, 
let us go over its general outline and intention, 
which is assuredly to refute Pittacus' saying, through- 
out the ode. 

Proceeding a little way on from our passage, just 
as though he were making a speech, he says to 
become, indeed, a good man is truly hard (not but 
what it is possible for a certain space of time) ; 
" but to continue in this state of what one has 
become, and to be a good man is, as you say, Pittacus, 
impossible, superhuman : God alone can have this 
privilege — 

For that man cannot help but be bad 
Whom irresistible mischance has overthrown. 

Now who is it that an irresistible mischance over- 
throws in the command of a ship ? Clearly not the 
ordinary man, for he may be overcome at any time ; 
just as you cannot knock over one who is lying 
down, but one who is standing ; you might knock 
over a standing man so as to make him he down, 
not one who is lying down already. So it is a man 
apt to resist that an irresistible mischance would 
overthrow, and not one who could never resist 
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dfirjxavov ovra ov' Kal tov Kvf3€pvr)Trjv fieyag 

X€lfJL<hv €7T17T€GWV dfJLrjXCLVOV dv 7TOlT](T€l€, KOL 

yecopyov x a ^ €7Tr ) wpa IrreXdovaa dfirfxavov dv 
detrj, kolI larpov ravra ravra. rq> fiev yap 
ioBXw eyx<*>pel KaKcp yevead ai s ioorrep Kal Trap 
aXXov 7ToirjTov /laprvpelrac tov elrrovrog 

avrap dvrjp dyaOog rore jxev KaKog, aXXore 
8* eudXog* 

rep Se KaKcp ovk iyxcopei yeveadai, dAA' del 
elvai dvdyKrj* wore rbv jiev evjirjxovov K0LL go</>ov 
teat dyaddv €7ret,Sdv a/i^ai^o? ovfj,<j>opa KadeXrj, 
ovk eon firj ov KaKov epLfievac ov ok <f>rjg y a> 
UtrraKe, x a ^ €7T ° v lodXov epLjievai* to S' icrrl 
yeveodai jxev ^aAeTrdv, Svvarov Se, eoOXov, l/x/xc- 
vai Se dSvvarov 

rrpd^ag fiev yap ev rrag dvrjp dyadog,, 

KaKOS 8' el KaKCOS. 

rig ovv elg ypdjijxara dyadr) Trpaijlg eon, teal 
rig avhpa dyadov rroiel elg ypdjxjxara; SrjXov 
on r) rovrcov puddrjotg. rig Se evrrpayla dyadov 
larpov rroiel; SrjXov ore i) rcov Ka\xvovroyv rrjg 
Bepaireiag jiddrjoig, KaKog Se KaKcog* rig ovv 
dv KaKog larpog ylvoiro; SrjXov on aJ TTpcbrov 
jxev vrrapx^i larpcp etvac, eiretra dyadep larpw' 
ovrog yap dv Kal KaKog yevoiro* rjfjbeXg Se ol 
larpiKrjg ISitorat ovk dv rrore yevoijxeOa KaKcog 
irpd^avreg ovre larpol ovre reKroveg ovre dXXo 
ovSev ra>v roLovrcov oong Se firj larpog dv ye- 
voiro KaKcog npd^ag, SrjXov on ovSe KaKog larpog. 
ovtoj koX 6 fiev dyaOog dvrjp yevovr dv irore Kal 
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anything. A great storm breaking over a steersman 
will render him helpless, and a severe season will 
leave a farmer helpless, and a doctor will be in the 
same case. For the good has the capacity of 
becoming bad, as we have witness in another poet 1 
who said — 

Nay more, the virtuous man is at one time bad, at another 
good. 

whereas the bad man has no capacity for becoming, 
but must ever be, what he is ; so that when an 
irresistible mischance overthrows him who is re- 
sourceful, wise, and good, he cannot but be bad ; 
and you say, Pittacus, that it is hard to be good — 
that is, to become good, indeed, is hard, though 
possible, but to be good is impossible : for — 2 

If he hath fared well, every man is good ; 
Bad, if ill. 

Now what is good faring in letters — the thing that 
makes a man good at them ? Clearly, the study of 
letters. What welfare makes a good doctor ? 
Clearly, the study of the cure of the ailing. " Bad, 
if ill " : who could become a bad doctor ? Clearly, 
he who in the first place is a doctor, and in the 
second, a good doctor ; for he could become a bad 
one also : whereas we, who are laymen in respect 
of medicine, could never by faring ill become either 
doctors or joiners or anything else of that sort ; 
and if one cannot become a doctor by faring ill, 
clearly one cannot become a bad one either. In 
the same way the good man may one day become 

1 Unknown. 

2 The quotation of Simonides' poem is resumed (from 
344 c). 
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KOLKOS rj VTTO ^poVot* 7) VTTO TTOVOV r\ VTTO VOCTOV 

77 vtto dXXov twos 7T€pi7TT(A)fj,aTos' avrrj yap 
\iovr\ iarl kclkt) irpd^ts, iTnarrjfirjs crreprjQfjvai* 
6 8k kclkos dvrjp ovk av rrore yivoiro /ca/coV 
eari yap der dXX y et fieXXet /ca/cos 1 yeveaOai, 
Set avrov rrporepov dyaOov yevioQai. coare /cat 
C rovro rov qcrp,aro$ Trpos" rovro relvei, ort etvat 
jikv dVSpa dyaOov oi>x otov re SiareXovvra dya- 
Oov, yeveoOai Se dyaOov otov re, koX /ca/coV ye 
rov avrov rovrov* Ittl TrXeiorov Se /cat dpiaroL 
elatv ovs av ol Oeol <f>iXa>criv . 

Tavrd re ovv rrdvra rrpos tov UcrraKov ei- 
prjrai, /cat rd iirtovra ye rod aajxaros ere /jl&XXov 
SrjXoL. (f>7]ol yap* 

rovveKev ov nor iyco to fir) yeveoOai Svvarov 
Sc^pLevos Kevedv is dirpaKrov iXir&a jxoLpav 

alwvos fiaXeco, 
7ravdfxojjjLov dvOptoTTOv, evpveSovs oooc Kapnov 
alvvfieOa ^flovoV 
D em n vfitv evpchv aTrayyeXeu), 

<f>r}0LV ovra> ocf)6Spa /cat St* SXov rov aafxaros 
eVe^ep^erat rep rov UcrraKov pr\\Lari m 

rrdvras S' eVatV^t /cat <£tAe'a> 
ckcov oons epor) 

jjorjSev aloxpov dvdyKrj S' ovSe 0eot /xa^orrat* 

/cat rovr iarl rrpos to avro rovro elpr\\ievov \ 
ov yap ovrcos aTralSevros rjv HLfiwvlSrjS, toare 
rovrovg <£dVat iiraivelv, 09 av 4ku>v jjarjSev Kar^v 
rrotfj, cos ovrcov rivcov 61 eKovres /ca/cd ttolovulv* 
iyth yap o^eSoV Tt ot/xat rovro, on ovoeis rcov 
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bad through the effect either of time or work or 
illness or some other accident ; for there is only 
one sort of ill fare — the deprivation of knowledge. 
But the bad man can never become bad : he is that 
always. If he is to become bad, he must previously 
become good. Hence the upshot of this part of the 
poem is that it is impossible to be a good man, 
continuing to be good, but possible to become 
good, and bad also, in the case of the same person. 
And then — 

Best also for the longest space are they whom the gods love. 1 

All this has been said with reference to Pittacus, 
as is made still plainer by the ensuing verses, in 
which he says — 

Therefore never shall I, in quest of what cannot corae to 
pass, vainly cast my life's lot upon a hope impracticable — 
of finding a man wholly blameless amongst us who partake 
of the fruit of the broad-based earth. If I light upon him, 
be sure I will report it — 

says he ; and in this vehement tone he pursues the 
saying of Pittacus all through the poem : 

But I praise and love everyone willingly committing no 
baseness; for against necessity not even the gods make 
war. 

This also is spoken -with the same intent. For 
Simonides was not so ill-educated as to say that he 
praised a person who willingly did no evil, as though 
there were some who did evil willingly. I am 
fair ly sure of this — that none of the wise men con - 

1 Probably a loose quotation of a line of the poem which 
was /cat t6 ir\ei<TTov apurroi, tous ks Oeol <pi\w<nv (Aars). 
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ao(f)cbv dvSpwv rjyciTai ovSeva dvQpuynuyv eKovra 
E ifjapLaprdvetv ovSe aloxpd re /cat kclkcl eKovra 
epyd^eadai, aAA' ev laaaiv on ndvres ol ra 
alaxpoi /cat ra /ca/c<z irotovvres aKovres ttoiovcji* 
/cat Sr) /cat 6 TiLjjLwvlSrjs ovx os av fir) /ca/ca, 770177 

€K(JJV S TOVTQJV <f>7)GLV €7TCUV€T7]S etvat, oXXoi 7T€pl 

eavrov Xeyet rovro to eKcov. r)yetro yap dv- 
Bpa koXov K&yadov ttoXXolkis avrov emavayKat^eiv 
346 <f>t\ov nvl ylyveoOat /cat erraiverr]V [(jtiXeiv /cat 
eVati'eti'], 1 otov dvSpl 77oAAa/ctS" ovfjbfifjvai p,ryrepa 
fj irarepa dXXoKorov r) irarpLha r) dXXo ri rwv 

TOtOVTCOV. TOVS fieV OVV 7TOV7)pOV$, OTOLV TOLOVTOV 

Tt aurots" avfjififj, tboirep da/xevovs opav /cat ifse- 
yovras €7n8eiKvvvai /cat KarrjyopeLV rr)v 7rovr\plav 
rwv yovewv rj irarplhoS) Iva aurots* apbeXovatv 
avrtbv pur) iyKoXwcrty ol dvOpconot /xrjS* ovecSl- 
^cootv on dfzeAovow, ware en puaXXov ifseyew 

B re avrovs /cat ex^pas Ikovo'lovs 7Tp6s rats dvay- 
/catat? 2 7rpocrr Id ead at' rovs 8' dyaOovs eiriKpv- 
TrreoOal re /cat eiraivelv aVay/ca£ecr0at, /cat av rt 
opyioOcoaL rols yovevoiv rj 7rarotSt dStKrjdevres, 
avrovs iavrovs 7rapa/xi;#etcr#at /cat StaAAaTrecr&zt 
TTpoaavayKa^ovras iavrovs <f>iXeiv rovs eavrwv 
/cat €7ratvetv. ttoXXolkis Se, ot/xat, /cat 2t/xa>- 
viSrjs Tjyrjaaro /cat auTos* rj rvpawov fj dXXov 
nva rwv roiovrwv eTraiveaai /cat eyKwpudaai 

C ovx i K( *>v 3 aAA' aVay/ca £o/xevos\ ravra Srj /cat 
rep YlcrraKw Xeyet on eyw, w IltTTa/ce, ov Sta 
ravra oe ipeyco, on eipX (fnXoxjjoyos y errei 

e/xoty' efao/cet os av /jut) /ca/co? rj 

1 <pi\eiv nai iiraiveiv seel. Grou. 
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s iders that anybody ever willingly errs or will ingly 
""does base and evil Heeds^, they are well awa re that 
^all who do base and evil things do thpm unwillingly. ; 
and so Simonides does not say he gives his praise 
to the person who willingly does no evil, but uses the 
word " willingly " of himself. For he considered , 
that a man of sense and honour often constrains , 
himself to become a friend and approver of some 
person, as when a man chances to have an un- 
congenial mother or father or country or other such 
connexion. Now when this sort of thing befalls 
the wicked, they seem glad to see their parents' 
or country's faults, and complainingly point them 
out and inveigh against them, in order that their own 
neglect of them may not be denounced by their 
neighbours, who might otherwise reproach them for 
being so neglectful ; and hence they multiply their 
complaints and add voluntary to unavoidable feuds. 
But good men, he knew, conceal the trouble and 
constrain themselves to praise, and if they have any 
reason to be angered against their parents or country 
for some wrong done to them they pacify and 
conciliate their feelings, compelling themselves to 
love and praise their own people. And many a 
time, I think, Simonides was conscious that he had 
praised and eulogized some tyrant or other such 
person, not willingly, but under compulsion. So he 
proceeds to tell Pittacus — I, Pittacus, do not reproach 
you merely because I am apt to reproach, since — 

For my part I am content with whosoever is not evil or 
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^1778' ayav andXafivos , elSws r ovrjalrroXiv 1 hiKav 

vyirjS avrjp- 
ov piiv 2 iyd> p,copL7]aop,ai. 
ov yap elfiL faXopLtopLOS' 
rcov yap t)Xi6lojv direlpajv yeveOXa, 

war el tis xatpei ifieywv, epL7TXrja9elr) av eKelvovs 

pLepL(f>6pLeVO$ . 

iravra roi KaXd, rotal r alcr^pd pLr) pLepiiKrai, 

ov rovro Xeyei, waixep av el eXeye iravra rot 
D XevKa, ots pueXava pur) puepLLKrai* yeXolov yap 'av 
elrj 7ToXXaxj] m aAA* on avros Kal ra p,eaa diro- 
Sexerai ware pur) ifjeyew /cat ov fqra), ^77, 
7TavdfjLQ)iJLOv dv9pa)7TOV ) evpve&ovs oaoi Kapnov 
alvvpueda x@ ov °S> em 9' vp.iv evpcbv dirayyeXew 
ware rovrov y eveKa ovSeva eiraweaopuai) dAAa 
floe i^apKei) av 77 pteaos Kal pLTjSev kokov iroifj, 
ws eyw rravras <f>cXew Kal eTralvrjpLi — Kal rfj (fxovfj 
evravda KexP r ] TaL rfj rwv MvriXrjvaiwv, ws irpos 
E HirraKov Xeywv ro irdvras 8e eTTaivr\p,i Kal 
<f)iXew Ikwv {evravda Set ev rw ckwv StaXafieLV 
Xeyovra) oaris ep&J] ptrjoev alaxpdv, clkwv 8' 
eariv ovs eyw eiraivw Kal $iXw. ae ovv, Kal 
el p,eaws eXeyes eTrieiKrj Kal 0X7)6 fj t w Iltrra/ce, 
347 ovk av rrore eifteyov. vvv Se — a<f>6hpa yap Kal 
irepl rwv jieyiarwv ifievSopLevos ooKets dXrjdfj 
XeyetVy Sta, ravrd ae eyw ipeyw. 

Tavrd pLOL So/cet, w TlpootKe Kal Upwrayopa, 
rjv 8' eya> s Hip(,oovl$7]$ oiavoovpuevos ireiroi-qKevai 
rovro to aap.a. Kal 6 ^lirTrLas, E5 pev pioi So- 

1 t dvfia'nrokiv G. Hermann : ye ovyaei ir6\w mss. 
2 fuv Schleiermacher : jxty mss. 
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too intractable. He who knows Right, the support of a 
city, is a healthy man ; him I shall never blame, for to 
blame I am not apt. Infinite is the race of fools. 

So that whoever delights in reproaching would have 
his fill of blaming them : 

Verily, all things are fair that have in them no admixture 
of base. 

By this he does not mean to say, as it were, that 
all things are white that have no admixture of 
black ; that would be ridiculous in many ways ; but 
that he himself accepts the average sort without 
reproaching them. " I do not seek," said he, " a 
man wholly blameless amongst us who partake of 
the fruit of the broad-based earth : if I light upon 
him, be sure I will report it " — meaning, " If I wait 
for that, I shall never find anyone to praise. No, I 
am content if a man be average and do nothing 
evil, since I love and praise all ** — and there he has 
used a Mytilenaean word, 1 for his " I praise and 
love all willingly " is addressed to Pittacus (here at 
" willingly " one should make a pause) ; — " all who 
commit nothing base, but some there are whom I 
praise and love unwillingly. Hence I should never 
reproach you, Pittacus, if you would only speak 
what is moderately reasonable and true. But as it 
is, since you lie so grievously about the greatest 
matters with an air of speaking the truth, on this 
score I reproach you." 

Such is my view, Prodicus and Protagoras, I said, 
of Simonides' intention in composing this ode. 

Then Hippias remarked : It certainly seems to 

1 The form of the word ivalyyjfju is pedantically adduced 
to emphasize the poet's censure of Pittacus. 
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K€l$ t e(j>7]y CO H(A>KpaT€?, KOLL OV 7T€pl TOV aOflOLTOS 

SteXrjXvdevai- eon pcevrot, €$77, /cat ifxol Xoyos 
B 7T€pl avrov ev eywv , ov vpTiv e7ri8ei£co } av ftovXr]- 
o9e. /cat 6 'AA/ct/StaS?^ Nat, €(f>r) t co f l7T7rta, 
eloavBl? ye* vvv he Si/cacoV iariv, a cbpLoXoyrj- 
carry 77/50? dXXrjXw Ylpcorayopas /cat £a>/coaT77?, 
Ylpcorayopas puev el en fiovXerat ipcorqv, drro- 
KplveoBai Ho)Kpdrr], el 8e Srj fiovXerai IZcoKpdrei 
diroKpiveodaiy ipcorqv rov erepov. /cat iyco etrrov 
KmrpeTrco puev eycoye Upcorayopq oTrorepov avrco 
C 178101' • el Se fiovXer ai y rrepl p,ev dapedrcov re /cat 
enCov edacopiev, rrepl 8e cov to TTpcorov iyco oe 
rjpcvrrjaay to Ylpcorayopa, r)8ecos av €7rt reAo? 
eXdoLpu piera aov oKOTTOvp,evos. /cat yap SoKe? 
pioi to rrepl rroirjaeajs 8iaXeyea6ai opioiorarov 
eivai rols avpLiroolois rolg rcov <f>avXa>v koX dyo- 
palcov dvOpcbrrcov. /cat yap ovroc, Sta to pur) 
SvvaoBaL aAA^Aot? St' eavrcov avvetvat iv rep 
nor to pirjSe Bed rr)$ eavrcov cf>covrjs /cat rcov Xoytov 
D rcvv eavrcov vrrd drraiSevolas , Tt/xta? rroiovoi 
rds avX-qrplhaSy ttoXXov fitaOovfievoi dXXorplav 
tfxovrjv rrjv rcov avXcov, /cat Sta rfjs eKelvtov cf>covrjs 
aAA^Aoi? ovveioiv orrov 8e KaXol KayaOol avpL- 
irorai /cat irerraibevpuevoi elatv, ovk av tSot? 
ovr avXrjrplSa? ovre opx^jorplhas ovre if/aXrptas, 
aAA' avrovs avrols Ikovovs ovr as ovvecvai dvev 
rcov Xrjpcov re /cat iraihitov rovrcov Sta rrjs avrcov 
(f>a)vfjs, Xiyovrdg re /cat aKovovras ev p^epei eavrcov 

E KOGpLLOJS, KO.V 7TOLVV TToXvV OLVOV 7TLCOGLV. OVrCO 

oe /cat at TocatSe ovvovalat, idv p,ev Xd/Hcovrat 
avhpcoVy otolrrep rjpLcov ot ttoXXol cpaav etvai, 
ovbev hiovrai dXXorplas </>covfjs ovSe rroir\rcov y 
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me, Socrates, that you have given a good exposition 
of the poem ; but I also have an elegant discourse 
upon it, which I will perform for you if you wish. 

Yes, Hippias, said Alcibiades, but some other 
time : for the moment the proper thing, according 
to the agreement which Protagoras and Socrates 
made between them, will be for Socrates to answer 
any questions that Protagoras may still wish to put 
to him, but if he prefers to answer Socrates, then it 
will be for Socrates to ask. 

On this I remarked : For my part I place it in 
Protagoras's hands to do whichever he likes best. 
But if he does not mind, let us talk no more of poems 
and verses, but consider the points on which I 
questioned you at first, Protagoras, and on which 
I should be glad to reach, with your help, a conclusion. 
For it seems to me that arguing about poetry is 
comparable to the wine-parties of common market- 
folk. These people, owing to their inability to carry 
on a familiar conversation over their wine by means 
of their own voices and discussions — such .is their 
lack of education — put a premium on flute-girls by 
hiring the extraneous voice of the flute at a high 
price, and carry on their intercourse by means of 
its utterance. But where the party consists of 
thorough gentlemen who have had a proper educa- 
tion, you will see neither flute-girls nor dancing-girls 
nor harp-girls, but only the company contenting 
themselves with their own conversation, and none 
of these fooleries and frolics — each speaking and 
listening decently in his turn, even though they 
may drink a great deal of wine. And so a gathering 
like this of ours, when it includes such men as most 
of us claim to be, requires no extraneous voices, 
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ovs ovt€ avepeadai olov r iarl Trcpl c&v Xiyovuiv, 
inayofievoL re avrovs ol ttoXXoi iv tols Xoyois 
ol fxev ravrd (f>aai rov TroiTjTTjv voeiv, ol 8* er€pa y 
irepl TTpdyfiaros hiaXeyopLtvoi o dhvvarovaiv i£- 
eXey£ai' dXXd ras fiev Totaura? avvovolas iwcri 
318 xaipeiv, avrol 8' lavrols avveiai St* iavrajv> ev 
tols iavr&v Xoyois Trelpav dXXtfXa>v Xafju/Hdvovres 
/cat SiSovres. tovs tolovtovs ju-ot So/cet %pfjvai 

[JL&XXoV /JLLfielodai €/X€ re /cat g£> KCLTaOefJLeVOVS 

rovs TTOirjrds avrovs Si rjpLwv airwv Trpos dXXrjXovs 
tovs Xoyovs 7T0i€Lo6ai, rijs dXr]delas kcu, rjpLcov 
avrwv Trelpav XafjLpdvovTas* Kav [xkv fiovXrj en 
epwT&Vj eroifids elpil ooi Trapexeiv dTroKpivofie- 
vos' idv Se fiovXj], cm ifiol 7rapduxes, nepl Sy 
/x€ra£u eTravadfieda hie^iovres, rovrois reXos eVt- 
B delvai. Xeyovros ovv ifiov ravra /cat roiavra 
dXXa ovSev a7read<j)ei 6 Xlpairayopas ouorepa 

7T0L1]O0l> €LTT€V OVV 6 'AA/ajSiaS^S 7TpOS TOV 

KaAAtay fiXeif/as, r £l KaAAta, SoKei croi, e<f>v} 3 /cat 
vvv koX&s Upojrayopas noielv, ovk edeXcov elre 
ScLaei Xoyov elre {jltj Stacracfreiv ; epuol yap ov 
So/cet* dXX rjroi hiaXeyeuOw rj eiTrera) on ovk 
ideXei SiaXeyeaOai, tva rovrcp puev ravra avvei- 
Swfiev, TiOJKpdrrjs Se aAAa> rep SiaXeyrjrai rj dXXos 
q oar is dv fiovXrjrai dXXu). /cat 6 Uptorayopas 
alaxwdels, ws ye [xoi e8o£e s rov re 'AA/a/?taSou 
Tavra Xeyovros /cat rov KaAAtou Seopuevov /cat 
rcov dXXajv ox&ov ri tqjv napovrajv, puoyis rrpov- 
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iK>t even of the poets, whom one cannot question 
on the sense of what they say ; when they are 
adduced in discussion we are generally told by 
some that the poet thought so and so, and by others, 
something different, and they go on arguing about a 
matter which they are powerless to determine. No, 
this sort of meeting is avoided by men of culture, who 
prefer to converse directly with each other, and to 
use their own way of speech in putting one another 
by turns to the test. It is this sort of person that 
I think you and I ought rather to imitate ; putting 
the poets aside, let us hold our discussion together 
in our own persons, making trial of the truth and of 
ourselves. So if you wish to question me further, 
I am at your service as answerer ; but if you like, 
put yourself at my service, so that we may clear 
up the several points of the inquiry in which we 
stopped half-way. 

On my saying this and something more of the sort, 
Protagoras gave no indication as to which course he 
would take. So Alcibiades, looking at Callias, said: 
Do you consider, Callias, that Protagoras is behaving 
properly now in refusing to signify whether he will 
or will not answer ? I do not think he is. Let 
him either debate or say that he does not want to 
debate, so that we may have this understanding 
with him ; then Socrates can debate with someone 
else, or another of us with some other, as may be 
agreed. 

Then Protagoras was ashamed, as it seemed to 
me, at these words of Alcibiades, and the more so 
when Callias requested him, together with almost 
the whole of the company ; and so he reluctantly 
prevailed on himself to take up the debate, and 
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rpdnero els to SiaXeyecrdat Kal eKeXevev ipcordv 

CLVTOV (1)9 OLTTOKpLVOVfJieVOg . 

Klttov Srj eyco, Ylptorayopa, jxr) otov Sta- 
XeyeoQaL fie croc dXXo ri fiovXofievov rj a avrog 
airopu) eKaarore, ravra SiacrKei/jaodai. rjyov/xat 
yap 7tolvv Xeyeiv ri rov "Ofx-qpov to 

J) avv re Su' ipxo/JLeva), /cat re npo o rov evorjaev. 

eviropdjrepoi yap 770*9 drravres eajxev 01 dvOptuTTOL 
Trpos arrav epyov /cat Xoyov /cat Siavorjfia' fiovvos 
8' einep re vorjcrrj, avrtKa irepuajv tpqrei ortp 
e7Ti8ei£rjrai /cat fieO* orov fiefiaiwGrjr at, ea>$ 
av evrvyr\. toomep Kal ey<h eveKa rovrov vol 
r)8ea>s SiaXeyo/jbai /xaAAov rj dXXcv rivl, r)yov- 
jxevog ae fieXrior dv eTTiGKe^saadai /cat irepl 

E tcjv aXXcov rrepl &v eiKog GKOTTeioOai rov e7TieiKrj r 
Kal 8rj Kal rrepl dperfjs. riva yap dXXov rj ere; 
09 ye ov \lovov avrog otet KaXog Kayados elvai, 
wuTrep rtveg aAAot auTOt puev emetKetg elalv, 
aXXovg Se ov Svvavrat rroteiv cry Se /cat avros 
dyadog el /cat dXXovs 0169 r* et iroielv dyaQovs. 
Kal ovroj TreTrlorevKas aavra), a>vre Kal aXXcov 
ravrrjv rrjv reyy-qv diroKpvTTrop,evu)V ov y dva- 

19 <f>avhov aeavrov vrroKrjpvijdfjLevos els rravrag rovs 
"EAA^ra?, oo(f>ivrfjv eTrovofidaag, aeavrov dire- 
c/)7]va$ TracSevo-ecog- Kal dperrjs StSacr/caAoi>, rrpebros 
rovrov /jlcoBov dtjiwoas dpvvoOai. 7ru>$ ovv ov 
oe XPV V TTapaKaXeiv eirl rrjv rovrcov GKeijjw Kal 
eptorav Kal dvaKOivovad at; ovk eer#' ottcjs ov. 
Kal vvv Srj eyd) e/cetva, arrep ro rrpajrov rjpdjrojp 
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asked to have questions put to him, since he was 
ready to answer. 

So I proceeded to say — Protagoras, do not suppose 
that I have any other desire in debating with you 
than to examine the difficulties which occur to 
myself at each point. For I hold that there is a 
good deal in what Homer 1 says — 

When two go together, one observes before the other ; 

for somehow it makes all of us human beings more 
resourceful in every deed or word or thought ; but 
if one observes something alone, forthwith one has to 
go about searching until one discovers somebody to 
whom one can show it off and who can corroborate it. 
And I also have my reason for being glad to debate 
with you rather than with anyone else ; it is that 
I regard you as the best person to investigate in 
general any matters that a sensible man may be 
expected to examine, and virtue in particular. 
Whom else should I choose but you ? Not only 
do you consider yourself a worthy gentleman, like 
sundry other people, who are sensible enough 
themselves, but cannot make others so ; but you 
are both good yourself and have the gift of making 
others good. And you are so confident of yourself 
that, while others make a secret of this art, you 
have had yourself publicly proclaimed to all the 
Greeks with the title of sophist, and have appointed 
yourself preceptor of culture and virtue, and are 
the first who has ever demanded a regular fee for 
such work. What then could I do but call upon 
you to deal with our problem both by question 
and communication ? I had no other course. So 
now with regard to those points which I have raised 
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TTepl rovrcov, irdXw iTTidvjJico ig a<PXV$ T( * 
B dvafivrjGdfjvai irapa gov, rd oe ovvoiaGKei/jaodai. 
r)v 84, cog iycpfiaty to ipcorrjfxa ToSe* Gocf>ca Kal 

GCO(f>pOGVVY} KCLL dvSpeia Kal OlKdlOavVT) KOI OGlOTTjg 

TTorepov ravra, rrivre ovra ovofiara, cm evl rrpdy- 

fXCLTL 4.GTIV, fj CKaGTCp TCOV OVOfJidrCOV TOVTCOV 
VTTQKeiTai TIS LOtOS OVGia KCLL TTp&yfia €)(OV idVTOV 
OVVOLfAW eKCLOTOVy OVK OV OlOV TO CTCpOV GLVTCOV TO 

erepov; efirjaOa ovv crv ovk ovofxara inl ivl elvat, 
C dXXa eKdVTOv ISico updyixari rcov ovo/Jidrcov rovrcov 
eVt/cetaflat, rrdvra he ravra piopia etvac dperrjg, 
ovx d*g rd rod xpvGov fiopia opioid itmv aXXrjAois 
^ Kal rep oXcp ov fxopid iariv, aAA' cog rd rod irpo- 

GC07TOV fJLOpta Kal Ttp oXcp OV pLOptd CGTIV KGU dAA^- 

Xots dvofjioia, Ihlav c/caaTa ovvafiw exovra. ravra 
et fiev goi ook€l en coGirep Tore, <pac/r ei be aAAcog 
ttloS) rovro oiopioai, cog eycoye ovbev goi viroXoyov 
riOepLaL, lav 7rrj dXXrj vvv ^r\or\g* ov yap dv Bavfid- 

D £ot/zt, €t rore d7T07T€Lpcbfi€v6$ jjlov ravra eXeyeg. 
'AAA' iycb goi, €(£77, Xiyco, co HcoKpareg, on 
ravra iravra fiopia fiiv Igtiv dperrjg, Kal rd fiev 
rirrapa avrcov emeiKtog 7rapa7rXrjGia dAA^Aots' 
lorlv, rj oe dvopela ndvv 7toXv Siacpipov irdvrcov 
tovtlov. aJSe ok yvcoGet on eyco dXrjBij Xeyco' 
evprjGets yap noXXovg rcov dvOpcoTrcov dSiKcordrovg 
fjiev ovrag Kal dvoGtcordrovg Kal aKoXaGrordrovg 
Kal d/jLaOeGrdrov?, dvopeiordrovg Se oiacfrepovrtos . 

E v E^;e 817, €(f>rjv iycb' a£tov yap roc i7TiGK6tftaGdai 
o Xeyetg. norepov rovg dvopelovg dappaXeovg 
Xeyeis rj dXXo Tt; Kal trag ye> e<£' a ol ttoXXoI 
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on the subject in my opening questions, I desire 
to be reminded of some by you and to have your 
help in investigating others. The question, I 
believe, was this : 1 Ar e the five names of wisdom , 
temperance, courage, justice, and holine ss attached 
to one thing, or underlying each ot these names /V^/J 
is there a distinct existence or thing that has its 
own particular funct ion, ^ac h thing being diff erent 
^fTyrfrtfTe^others f And your answer was that the y 
are not names attached t o one thing, but that each 
of^ Kese names applies to a distinct thing, and tha t 
al TThese are parts ot virtue ; not like the parts o f 
gold, which are simi lar to each other and to the 
whole" of W hich" they are parts, but like th p parts of 
t he lace, dissim i lar tn the whnle nf_jgJn>ri they a re. 
parts and to each Other, and eao\\ fraying a distinct 
'function. If you still hold the same opinion of them, 
say so ; if you have a new one, define what it is, 
for I make no objection to your replying now on 
other lines. Indeed I should not be surprised if you 
were merely experimenting upon me when you 
spoke before. 

Well, Socrates, he replied, I say that all these 
are parts of virtue, and that while four of them are 
fairly on a par with each other, courage is something 
vastly different from all the rest. You may perceive 
the truth of what I say from this : you will find many 
people extremely unjust, unholy, dissolute, and 
ignorant, and yet pre-eminently courageous. 

Stop now, I said : we must duly examine what 
you say. Do you call courageous men bold, or 
something else ? 

Yes, and impetuous also, he replied, where most 
men fear to tread. 
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(frofiovvrat levat. <&epe S77, rfjv dperr)v kclXov n 
etvat, Kal cos KaXov ovros avrov <jv SiSaoxaAov 
aavrov -napi^Ls; KdXXtorov jxev o$v, e<j>rj, el 
firj pLaivo/jtai ye. Horepov ovv, r^v 3' eyco, to fiev 
rt avrov alaxpov, ro oe rt KaXov, rj oXov koXov; 
"OAov ttov KaXov cos otov re ptdXtara. OtaOa ovv 
350 rives els ra <f>peara KoXvfificoat dappaXecos; 
"Eycoye , ort ot KoXvfifirjrai. Horepov Stort €7Tt- 
aravrat rj ot aAAo rt; Urt errtaravrat, itves oe 
drro rcov Ittttcov TroXe/xetv dappaXeot elai; rrorepov 

Ot t7T7TtKOt rj Ot a<pt7T7TOt; Ut t7T7TtKOt. 1 tVeS 0€ 

TreXras exovres; oi rreXraartKOt rj ot fJtrj; 01 
neXraartKot. Kal ra d'AAa ye rravra, el rovro 
^rjrets, Z^ 7 ]* ° <L ^^rrjp,oves rcov ptrj errtarapievcov 
OappaXecorepoi elot, Kal avrol eavrcov, errethdv 

B ptddcootv, r) nplv ptadetv. v HSt; 8e rtvas ecopaKas, 
e^rjv, rrdvrcov rovrcov dverrtarrjpLovas ovras, dap- 
povvras 8e npos eKaara rovrcov; "Eytoye, r) §' os, 
Kal Xiav ye dappovvras* Ovkovv ot OappaXeot 
ovrot Kal dvSpetol elatv; Alaxpov jievr dv, ecf)rj, 
etrj r) dvopeia* €7rel ovrot ye /Jtatvoptevol elatv, Titos 
ovv, e(f)rjv eyooy Xeyets rovs dvhpeiovs; oi)^t rovs 

C dappaXeovs etvat; Kal vvv y , etprj. Ovkovv 
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Well now, do you say that virtue is a good thing, 
and of this good thing offer yourself as teacher ? 

Nay, it is the best of things, he said, unless I am 
out of my senses. 

Then is one part of it base and another good, 
or is the whole good ? 

Surely the whole is good in the highest possible 
degree. 

Now do you know who dive boldly into wells ? 
I do ; divers. 

Is this because they have knowledge, or for some 
other reason ? 

Because they have knowledge. 

And who are bold in going to war on horseback — 
those who are practised horsemen, or those who are 
not ? 

Practised horsemen. 

And who with bucklers — buckler-men. or those 
who are not ? 

Buckler-men : and so with all other cases, he went 
on, if that is your point ; those who have knowledge 
are bolder than those who lack it, and individually 
they are bolder when they have learnt than before 
learning. 

But you must have seen at times, I said, persons 
who are without knowledge of any of these affairs, 
yet behaving boldly in each of them. 

I have, he said, and very boldly too. 

Then are these bold ones courageous also ? 

Nay, that would make courage a base thing, he 
replied ; for those you speak of are out of their senses. 

What then, I asked, do you mean by courageous 
men ? Surely the same as bold men ? 

Yes, I do still, he said. 
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oirot, Yjv §' eyo), oi ovtoj OappaXeoi ovres ovk 
avSpetoi dXXd fiaivofievoi <f>aivovrai; /cat e/cet cu) 
oi cro<f>a)T(LToi ovroi /cat OappaXewraroL etat, Oappa- 
Xecoraroi Se ovres avSpeioraroi ; /cat /caret rovrov 
t6v Xoyov rj oo<f)ta av dvSpeia eiT); Ov kclX&s, 
jjLvrjfjioveveis, to Heu/cpares*, a eXeyov re /cat aVe/cpt- 
vopuqv vol. eycoye epcorrjOels vtto gov, el oi dvSpetot 
OappaXeoi elotv s cbjJLoXoyTjva* el 8e /cat oi OappaXeoi 
avSpetoi, ovk rjpcorrjOrjv el yap p,e rore yjpov, 

D elrrov dv ort ov names* rovs Se dvSpelovs ws ov 
OappaXeoi etcrt, to epiov opioXoyrjfjLa ovSapiov 
erreSet^as ojs ovk opOws cbpLoXoyrjaa. eTteira rovs 
eTTiorapLevovs avrovs eavrwv OappaXeojrepovs 
Suras diro^alveis /cat pirj e7Tiorafievojv dXXojv, /cat 
ev tovtoj otei rrjv dvSpeiav /cat rr\v oo<f)lav ravrov 
etvai' rovrcp Se rep rporrtp fieridjv /cat rrjv lo%vv 
olrjOeLrjs av etvat oocjjiav. rrpGjrov [Lev yap el ovtoj 
per iojv epoio p,e el oi lu^ypol Svvarol eloi } <f>air]v av 

E eneira, el oi emard\xevoi iraXaleiv Svvarojrepol elai 
tojv p,7) emorajjievcov TraXaletv /cat avrol avrcov, 
erreiSdv p.dOojoiv> r\ Tiplv puaOetv, <f>alr]v av ravra 
Se e/xou opLoXoyquavros e^elt] dv crot, ^pco[ievip rots' 
aureus* reK[Lf]piois rovrots, Xeyeiv cos Kara rrjv ep,rjv 
opLoXoylav rj ao<f>ia eVrtv terms', eyco Se ovSapiov 
oi)S' evravda 6p,oXoyco rovs Svvarovs lu^vpovs 
etvat, rovs \xevroi loxvpovs Svvarovs* ov yap 
35] ravrov elvai Svvajxiv re /cat loyyv> aAAa to fiev 
/cat aVo eTnorrjiJL7)s yiyveoOat J rrjv SvvapLiv, /cat 
duo puavlas ye /cat Qvfxov, lox vv a7rd <f>voeojs 
/cat evrpo<j>ias roov atopbdrajv. ovtoj Se. /ca/cet ov 
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Then these men, I went on, who are so brave, are 
found to be not courageous but mad ? And in those 
former cases our wisest men are boldest too, and 
being boldest are most courageous ? And on this 
reasoning, wisdom will be courage ? 

You do not rightly recall, Socrates, what I stated 
in replying to you. When you asked me whether 
courageous men are bold, I admitted it : I was not 
asked whether bold men are courageous. Had you 
asked me this before, I should have said — " Not all." 
And as to proving that courageous men are not 
bold, you have nowhere pointed out that I was 
wrong in my admission that they are. Next you 
show that such persons individually are bolder 
when they have knowledge, and bolder than others 
who lack it, and therewith you take courage and 
wisdom to be the same : proceeding in this manner 
you might even take strength to be wisdom. On 
this method you might begin by asking me whether 
the strong are powerful, and I should say " Yes " ; 
and then, whether those who know how to wrestle 
are more powerful than those who do not know how 
to wrestle, and whether individually they are more 
powerful when they have learnt than before learning, 
and I should say " Yes." And on my admitting 
these points it would be open to you to say, by the 
same token, that according to my admission wisdom 
is strength. But neither there nor elsewhere do I 
admit that the powerful are strong, only that the 
strong are powerful ; for I hold that power and 
strength are not the same, but that one of them., 
power, comes from knowledge, or from madness or 
rage, whereas strength comes from constitution and 
fit nurture of the body. So, in the other instance, 
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ravrov efrai Odpoos re /cat dvSpeiav axrre crvp,- 
fialvei rovs {iev dvhpelovs BappaXeovs etvai, firj 
fxevrot rovs ye dappaXeovs dvhpelovs irdvras* ddpaos 
fxev yap Kal diro rexvrjg ylyverai dvdpdmois Kal 
B diro dvfiov ye /cat 0*770 fiavlas, toairep 77 SiivapLLs, 
dvhpela he diro <j>voea>s /cat evrpo<j)las twv i/jvx&v 
ylyverai. 

Aeyeis Se TLva$> e<f>t]v 3 w Tlpcorayopa, rwv 
dvdpioirwv eS ^fjv, rovs Se /ca/ca>s" ; "E^. *Ap' 
ovv So/cet aoi avdpwTros dv ev ^fjv, el dvicofievos re 
/cat oSvvcbfievos ^cpr) ; Ovk e<f>rj. Tt 8', el rjSews 
jStous* tov filov reAevrrjoeieVy ovk ev dv vol So/cet 
ovTcos jSe^Stai/ceVat ; "Eftoty\ e<f>rj t To fxev dpa 

C rjSews ^jjv dyadov, to S* dr]8ws kolkov ; KiTrep rots 
kolAois y\ efirj, t,cprj YjSopievos. Tt 817, w TlpcoT' 
ayopa; fjirj /cat av, djanep ol 7roAAot, rjSea drra 
KaAels /ca/ca /cat dvtapa dyaOd; eyd> yap Ae'yaj, 
Ka6* o rjSea eVrtV, dpa Kara rovro ovk ay add, p,rj 
et Tt dir avTiov dirofirjoeTai aAAo; /cat avdis av 
ra dviapa (hoavroos ovrcos ov KaS* Saov dviapd, 
/ca/ca; Ovk otSa, c5 HcoKpares, ^17, d7rAa>s ovrwg, 

D ^S" ot) epwrqs, el epuol diroKpireov earLV, d)$ ra ^Sea 
re dyaOd eoriv diravra /cat rd dviapd /ca/ca* aAAa 
fioi So/cet ov fxovov npos rrjv vvv diroKpiaiv epiol 
da<f)a\eGrepov e Ivai dnoKplvaadai, aAAa /cat irpos 
irdvra tov aXkov jStov tov epiov, ort eort fiev a twv 
rfiewv ovk eoriv dyadd, eort S' av Kal a twv 
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boldness and courage are not the same, and therefore 
it results that the courageous are bold, but not that 
the bold are courageous ; for boldness comes to a 
man from art, or from rage or madness, like power, 
whereas courage comes from constitution and fit 
nurture of the soul. 

Do you speak of some men, Protagoras, I asked, as 
living well, and others ill ? 

Yes. 

Then do you consider that a man would live well 
if he lived in distress and anguish ? 
No, he said. 

Well now, if he lived pleasantly and so ended his 
life, would you not consider he had thus contrived 
to live well ? 

I would, he said. 

And, I suppose, to live pleasantly is good, and 
unpleasantly, bad ? 

Yes, he sa i d, if one lived in the enjoyment of 
hono ura ble things. ~ 

But, Protagoras, will you tell me you agree with 
the majority in calling some pleasant things bad 
and some painful ones good ? I mean to say — Are 
not things good in so far as they are pleasant, putting 
aside any other result they may have ; and again, 
are not painful things in just the same sense bad — 
in so far as they are painful ? 

I cannot tell, Socrates, he replied, whether I am to 
answer, in such absolute fashion as that of your 
question, that all pleasant things are good and 
painful things bad : I rather think it safer for me 
to reply, with a view not merely to my present 
answer but to all the rest of my life, that some 
pleasant things are not good, and also that some 
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dviaptov ovk ecrri KaKa, euri 8* a eort, /cat rplrov 
a ovSerepa, ovre /ca/ca ovr dyaOd. 'HSe'a 8e 
KaXeis, fjv 8* iya>, ov rd r)8ovrjs fierexovra r) 
E rroiovvra r)8ovr)v; Yldvv y y e<f>r). Tovro rolvvv 
Xeyco, Kad y ooov r)8ea earlv^ el ovk ay add , rrjv 
r)8ovr)v avrr)v epcorcov el ovk dyaOov eoriv. "Qcrrrep 
av Xeyets, e^V* eKaarore, c5 HcoKpares, aK07rcofie9a 
avro, Kal idv fiet^TTpos Xoyov SoKrj elvac to aKefifia 
/cat to avro <j>aivr)rai r)8v re Kal ayaOov, ovyyu>pr\- 
oo/jLeOa' el 8e fxrj, Tore rjSrj dfi<f>iaf}rjTr}aoiAev . 
Horepov ovv, rjv §' eyco, ov fiovXei r)yefiovevecv rrjs 
GKei/jecos, r] eyd> ^ycofiai ; At/cato?, oi 
r)yeiadar av yap Kal Kardpxeis rod Xoyov. *Ap y 
352 ovv, rjv 8' eyco, rfj8e Try Kara<f>aves av r)jxlv yevoiro; 
wo7rep el ns dvOpcovov okottcjv e/c rod etSovs r) 
TTpos vyteiav rj rrpos aAAo rt rtov rod aco/xaros 
epycov, 18 wv to Trpoawirov Kal ras X € ^P as &Kpas 
ehror Wt S77 fioc drroKaXvifjas Kal rd arrjOrj Kal to 
fierd(f>pevov €7rl8ei£ov, iva emaKei/jcofiac aa<f>earepov' 
Kal iy<h roiovrov tl irodu} TTpos rrjv OKeifsw deaad- 
jxevos on ovrws ^X €LS ^pos to dyaddv /cat to r)8v, 
u)S <f>Jls, Seo/xat roiovrov tl elrreiv 181 8r) /xot, d> 
JJpcorayopa, Kal r68e rrjs Stavolas aTTOKaXvifjov 
B ttcjs ^X €t? ^pos emorr)p,r)v ; rrorepov Kal rovro aroi 
So/cet oyarrep rots ttoXXols dvd pdjrrois } v) dXXa>s; 
80/cct 8e rots ttoXXols rrepl eTnarfjixrjs roiovrov ri, 
ovk loxvpov ov& rjyefioviKov oi;S' dpx^Kov eivai- 
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painful things are not bad, and some are, while a 
third class of them are indifferent — neither bad nor 
good. 

You call pleasant, do you not, I asked, things that 
partake of pleasure or cause pleasure ? 
Certainly, he said. 

So when I put it to you, whether things are not 
good in so far as they are pleasant, I am asking 
whether pleasure itself is not a good thing. 

Let us examine the matter, Socrates, he said, 
in the form in which you put it at each point, and if 
the proposition seems to be reasonable, and pleasant 
and good are found to be the same, we shall agree 
upon it ; if not, we shall dispute it there and then. 

And would you like, I asked, to be leader in the 
inquiry, or am I to lead ? 

You ought to lead, he replied, since you are the 
inaugurator of this discussion. 

Well then, I proceeded, will the following example 
give us the light we need ? Just as, in estimating a 
man's health or bodily efficiency by his appearance, 
one might look at his face and the lower part of his 
arms and say : Come now, uncover your chest too 
and your back and show them, that I may examine 
you thoroughly — so the same sort of desire comes 
over me in regard to our inquiry. Observing your 
condition to be as you describe in respect of the 
good and the pleasant, I am fain to say something 
like this : Come, my good Protagoras, uncover 
some more of your thoughts : how are you in regard 
to knowledge ? Do you share the view that most 
people take of this, or have you some other ? The 
opinion generally held of knowledge is something 
of this sort — that it is no strong or guiding or govern- 
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ov8e (Ls irepl rocovTov avrov ovros hiavoovvrai, dAA' 
ivovorjs ttoXXolkls dvOpojirco i7TioTrjfxr)$ ov ttjv im- 
arrnxrjv avrov apxew, dAA* aAAo re, Tore fiev 9vp,6v, 
rore 8e rjSovrjv, rore Se Xv7T7)V, ivlore Se epcora, 
7ToX\aKLs Se <f>6/3ov, drexyco? Scavoovfievot irepl rrjs 
C iTTiGTrjfirjs, ajcnrep irepl dvhpaTrohov, TTcpteXKOfiev-qg 
V7TO tcuv oXXojv airavrcov. ap* ovv Kal ool tolovtov 

TL TT€pl aVTTjg 8oK€L, Tf KdXoV T€ eLVOLl Tj €.7T LOTTjlXTj KOL 

olov 6ip)(€LV rod avdpdjrrov, Kal idvirep ytyvojoKYj 
rig rayaOd Kal rd KaKa, /jltj dv KparrjdrjvaL vno 
fjLTjSevos, a><7T€ aAA' aTra TTpdrreiv 77 dv tq €7TLorrjixrj 
KeXevrj, aAA LKavrjv etvai ttjv <j>p6vr]cnv porjOeiv toj 
dv9pa>7T(x); Kal 8oKet, e<f>r] 3 djotrep ov Xeyeis, oj 
D YiWKpares, Kal a/xa, etVep rco dXXa), aloyjpov Ioti 
Kal i/JLol ao(f>Lav Kal iTTioTrjfirjv firj ovyl navTCov 
Kpdriarov <f>dvai etvat tcjv dv9 pameiojv tt pay piaTajv. 
KaAa>? ye, €<f>rjv iyco, ov Xeya>v Kal dXrjdfj. olada 

OVV OTL ol 77oAAot TQJV dv9pOJ7TOJV ijJLOt T€ Kal Ool OV 

TreLdovrat, dXXd 7roXXovs <f>aoi yiyvaSoKovras rd 
fieXriora ovk lOiXeiv TTpdrrecv, i£6v avrois, dXXd 
aXXa TTpdmew Kal ooovs 8rj eydj rjp6fj,rjv 6 tL 
TTore a'iriov ion tovtov, vtto rj8ovfjs <f>aow rjTTw 
E fxevovs t} Xvirir)$ rj a>v vvv 8ij iyoj eXeyov vtto twos 
tovtojv Kparovfievovs ravra ttoizlv tovs Troiovvras. 
lloAAa yap olfiai, €<f>7], c5 HdjKpareSy Kal aXXa ovk 
opddjs Xiyovoiv ol avOpujiroi. "\9i 8rj /zer* ifiov 
emxelprjoov tt€l9€lv tovs dvBpcoTrovs Kal 8i8doK€iv 
o ioriv avrois rovro to irddos, o <f>aow V7t6 tcjv 
353 rj8ovd>v rjTT&odai Kal ov irpaTreiv 8id TavTa rd 
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ing thing ; it is not regarded as anything of that 
kind, but people think that, while a man o ften 
has knowledge in hi m, he is not g overned., by it,,- 
"but^by so meffimg else — now T by passion, , nQw_ by - 
pleasure, now by pain, at times b y love, and often 
by fearT"t!TeIFfe'elfng abou Fknowledge is just wh at 
they ha v^&bout "a~slave, that it may be dragge d 
aboTrtrtoT^y^tfter torce. Now"do you agree with 
this~Tle\r"Of it, or do you consider that knowledge 
is something noble and able to govern man, and 
that whoever learns what is good and what is bad 
will never be swayed by anything to act otherwise 
than as knowledge bids, and that intelligence is a 
sufficient succour for mankind ? 

My view, Socrates, he replied, is precisely that 
which you express, and what is more, it would be a 
disgrace for me above all men to assert that wisdom 
and knowledge were aught but the highest of all 
human things. 

Well and truly spoken, I said. Now you know 
that most people will not listen to you and me, 
but say that many, while knowing what is best, refuse 
to perform it, though they have the power, and do 
other things instead. And whenever I have asked 
them to tell me what can be the reason of this, they 
say that those who act so are acting under the 
influence of pleasure or pain, or under the control 
of one of the things I have just mentioned. 

Yes, Socrates, he replied, I regard this as but 
one of the many erroneous sayings of mankind. 

Come then, and join me in the endeavour to 
persuade the world and explain what is this 
experience of theirs, which they call " being over- 
come by pleasure," and which they give as the 
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fieXntrra, eVei yiyvtbuKeiv ye avrd. icrtos yap dv 
Xeyovrtov r)p,tov on ovk SpOtos Xeyere, to avOptoTroi, 
dXXa iftevSeoBe, epoivr* dv r)p,as' to Uptorayopa re 
/cat UtoKpares, el pur] eon rovro to TrdOrjpLa rjSo- 
vrjs r)rraodai, dXXa rl rror earl, Kal rl vpiels avro 
<f>are ehai; eiirarov r\pXv. Tl oe, to UtoKpares, 
Set r)p,a$ OK07T€Lo9at rrjv rtov ttoXXcov &6£av 

B dvOpLOTTtoVy ot 6 n av rv\toai rovro Xeyovaiv; Ot- 
puai, r)v 8' iyto, elval n rjpLiv rovro TTpos to i^evpeiv 
irepl dvSpelas, TTpos raXXa fiopia rd rrjs dperrjs ttws 
nor e^€t. el ovv 001 SoKet e\xp,eveiv ols dpn 
e8o£ev 7jp.LV, ip,e rjyrjtjacrOai, fj olpat dv eytoye 
KaXXiara </>avepdv yeveodai, eTrov el Se prj fiovXei, 
el aoi <f>lXov, ito x a ^P €LVt 'AAA*, e(/>rj, SpOtos 
Xeyeis' Kal irepaive coenrep rjp£to. 

C IlaAtv rolvvv, etf>rjv iyto, el epotvro rjp,ds* rl ovv 
<f>are rovro elvai, o r)p,els rjrrto etvac rtov rjSovtov 
eXeyopev; eiTToip? dv eytoye TTpos avrovs tbSl* 
aKovere S77* TreLpaoopueOa yap vpXv iyto re Kal 
Uptorayopas (f>pdoaL. dXXo ri yap, to dvOptoTTot, 
tf>are vpuv rovro ylyveaOat iv rotoSe, otov ttoX- 
XaKis vtto alrtov Kal rrortov Kal d<f>po8ioltov Kparov- 
puevoi TjSetov ovrtov, yiyvtouKOvres on Trovrjpd eortv t 
opLtos avrd TTpdrreiv; Ocuev av. Ovkovv ipolp,e8* 
dv avrovs iyto re Kal ov TrdXiv Trovqpa 8e avrd 

D Trfj <j>are elvai; Trorepov on rrjv r)Sovr)v ravrrjv iv 
rtp rrapaxprjpa Trapex^i Kal r)8v ianv eKaorov 
avrtov, rj on ei$ rov varepov xP^ vov vdoovs re 
noiei Kal irevlas Kal dXXa rotavra iroXXa irapa- 
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reason why they fail to do what is best though 
they have knowledge of it. For perhaps if we said 
to them: What you assert, good people, is not 
correct, but quite untrue — they might ask us : 
Protagoras and Socrates, if this experience is not 
" being overcome by pleasure " what on earth is it, 
and what do you call it ? Tell us that. 

Why, Socrates, must we consider the opinion of 
the mass of mankind, who say just what occurs to 
them ? 

Lfancy, I replied, that thi s will be a step towa rds 
disc overin g how co urage is related to the other par ts 
o f virtue. So if youthink fit to abide by the arrange- 
ment we made a while ago — that I should lead in 
the direction which seems best for elucidating the 
matter — you must now follow ; but if you would 
rather not, to suit your wishes I will let it pass. 

No, he said, your plan is quite right : go on to the 
end as you began. 

Once more then, I proceeded, suppose they should 
ask us : Then what do you call this thing which we 
described as " being overcome by pleasures " ? 
The answer I should give them would be this : 
Please attend ; Protagoras and I will try to explain 
it to you. Do you not say that this thing occurs, 
good people, in the common case of a man being 
overpowered by the pleasantness of food or drink 
or sexual acts, and doing what he does though he 
knows it to be wicked ? They would admit it. 
Then you and I would ask them again : In what 
sense do you call such deeds wicked ? Is it that 
they produce those pleasures and are themselves 
pleasant at the moment, or that later on they cause 
diseases and poverty, and have many more such ills 
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OKevd^ei; rj Kav et tl tovtwv el$ to varepov firjoev 
•napaoKtvat^iy ^atpeti^ Se \xovov noiei, Sfxa)g 8' av 
KaKa rjv, otl fxadovra x a ^P €lv notel Kal otttjovv; 
dp* olofieO* av avTovg, w Ylpwrayopa, dXXo tl 
airoKplvaodai, r) otl ov /cara tt)v avTrjs tt)s rjSovrjs 
E Trjs Trapaxprjfia ipyaaiav KaKa £gtlv, dXXa Sta tol 
vuTepov yLyvdfxeva, vooovg re /cat raAAa. 'Eya> 
fxev ot/xat, e<f>rj 6 UpwTayopas, tovs ttoXXovs av 
raura dnoKplvaaQaL. Ovkovv vooovs rrotovvTa 
dvlag ttoleLj Kal rrevLag noLovvTa dvlag ttolcl; 
354 opioXoyolev av, d>s eyai/xat. Hvvi^i) 6 WpojT- 
ayopas. Ovkovv ^atVerat, c5 avdpa>7T0L t vfuv, a>s 
(f>apL€V iyd> T€ Kal JApaiTayopas, St' ovoev 
raura KaKa. 6vTa 3 rj Slotl etV avlas T€ dwoTeXevTa 
Kal aXXtov r)8ova>v aTroaTepel; ojioXoyolev av; 
EweSo/cet rjpuv dfufcotv. Ovkovv ttolXlv av avTobs 
to ivavTLov el ipoLfxeda' c5 avBpamoL ol XiyovTes 
av dyaOd dvLapd etvat, apa ov tol rotaSe Aeyere, 
olov to. T€ yvjivdoLa Kal tol? GTpaTelag Kal Tag 
V7t6 to>v laTpcov deparrelag Tag Sid Kavaewv T€ /cat 
tojaqjv Kal (f>ap(JLaK€L(i>v Kal Xljaoktovlcdv yLyvo- 
fxivas, otl TauTa aya0d fxev Igtlv, dvLapd 8<z; 
3 cf>aL€v av; Hvvcookcl. II oTepov ovv /card ToSe 
dya#d avTa /caAetTe, otl ev tlq rrapaxprj^a SSvvag 
Tag loxaTas uapix^ Kal dXyrjoovas, rj otl €ls tov 
vaTepov xpdvov vyleLal T€ air* avTcov yiyvovTai /cat 
eve^iaL tojv GOjfxaTOjv Kal tojv ttoXcojv oojTrjplaL 
Kal dXXojv dpxal Kal ttXovtol; <f>atev av, ws iycpfxaL. 
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in store for us ? Or, even though they have none 
of these things in store for a later day, and cause 
us only enjoyment, would they still be evil just 
because, forsooth, they cause enjoyment in some way 
or other ? Can we suppose, Protagoras, that they 
will make any other answer than that these things 
are evil, not according to the operation of the actual 
pleasure of the moment, but owing to the later 
results in disease and those other ills ? 

I think, said Protagoras, that most people would 
answer thus. 

Then in causing diseases they cause pains ? And 
in causing poverty they cause pains ? They would 
admit this, I imagine. 

Protagoras agreed. ' 

Then does it seem to you, my friends, as Protagoras 
and I assert, that the only reason why these things 
are evil is that they end at last in pains, and deprive 
us of other pleasures ? Would they admit this ? 

We both agreed that they would. 

Then again, suppose we should ask them the 
opposite : You, sirs, who tell us on the other 
hand that good things are painful — do you not give 
such instances as physical training, military service, 
and medical treatment conducted by cautery, 
incision, drugs, or starvation, and say that these are 
good, but painful ? Would they not grant it ? 

He agreed that they would. 

Then do you call them good because they produce 
extreme pangs and anguish for the moment, or 
because later on they result in health and good 
bodily condition, the deliverance of cities, dominion 
over others, and wealth ? They would assent to 
this, I suppose. 
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EweSoKci. Taura 8e dyaOd ion St' aAAo rt, 77 
ore el$ r)8ovds drroTeXevra Kal Xvnwv drraXXayds 
re Kal arroTpoTrds ; rj exere ti aAAo rcAo? Xeyeiv, 
els o aTToftAeifjavTes avrd dyaOd KaXeTre, aAA* 
TjSoms 1 re Kal Av7tols; ovk dv </>aiev, cos iycofJLai. 
0t5S' €/xot 8o/C€t, €^rj d IIpaJTaydoas'. Oukow> 
rrjv fxev r)8ovrjv htwKere cos dyaOov ov, rrjv 8e 
Av7TT}v cfrevyere cos kclkov; SuveSoKet. Tour' dpa 
r)yeZcrd' etvai KaKov, rrjv Xv7rrjv t Kal dyaddv rrjv 
Yjoovqv, inel Kal avrd to x a ^P €LV Tore Xeyere 
KaKov elvai , orav fxet^ovcov r)8ovcdv diroarepfj rj 
oaas avro exet, rj Xvrras fiel^ovs rrapauKevdtpr) tcov 
iv avrtp r)8ovtov irrel el /car' aAAo ti avro to 
Xaipetv KaKov KaXelre Kal els aAAo n reXos drro- 
fiXeifsavres > exotre dv Kal rjfxlv elrreiv dAA* ovx 
egere. OuS' ifiol 8okovgiv, etf>r) 6 Tlpcorayopas. 
"AAAo ri ovv 7raAiv Kal irepl avrov rod Xv7relcrdai 6 
avros rporros; Tore KaXecre avro to XvrreioBai 
dyadoVy orav r) fiel^ovs Xvrras tojv iv avrw ovocov 
drraXXaTrr) rj fxelc^ovs r)8ovas tcov Xvitcov rrapa- 
GKevd^rj; inel el rrpos aAAo ti reXos drTofiXeireTe, 
orav KaXrjre avro to Xvirelodai dyaOov, rj npos o 
eyco Aeycx), e\ere r)yuv elrreiv* aAA' ovx ^ €T€ * 
'AXrjdrj, e<f)r}, Xeyeis, 6 Ylpcorayopas. ITaAa' 
rolvvv, i(f>r)v eyco t ei fxe dvepotoOe, co dvOpcorroi, 
rivos ovv 8rj7TOTe eveKa 7roXXd irepl tovtov Xeyeis 
Kal rroXXaxfj; ovyyiyvtooKere fxot, <f>alrjv dv eycoye. 
1 9) add. Stephanus. 
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He agreed. 

And are these things good for any other reason 
than that they end at last in pleasures and relief 
and riddance of pains ? Or have you some other 
end to mention, with respect to which you call them 
good, apart from pleasures and pains ? They could 
not find one, I fancy. 

I too think they could not, said Protagoras. 

Then do you pursue pleasure as being a good 
thing, and shun pain as being a bad one ? 

He agreed that we do. 

So one thing you hold to be bad — pain ; and 
pleasure you hold to be good, since the very act of 
enjoying you call bad as soon as it deprives us of 
greater pleasures than it has in itself, or leads to 
greater pains than the pleasures it contains. For 
if it is with reference to something else that you 
call the act of enjoyment bad, and with a view to 
some other end, you might be able to tell it us ; 
but this you will be unable to do. 

I too think that they cannot, said Protagoras. 

Then is not the same thing repeated in regard to 
the state of being pained ? You call being pained 
a good thing as soon as it either rids us of greater 
pains than those it comprises, or leads to greater 
pleasures than its pains. Now if you have in view 
some other end than those which I mention when 
you call being pained good, you can tell it us ; but 
you never can. 

Truly spoken, said Protagoras. 

Once more then, I proceeded ; if you were to 
ask me, my friends, Now why on earth do you 
speak at such length on this point, and in so many 
ways ? I should reply, Forgive me : in the first 
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TrpcjTov jxev yap ov pd8tov ajrohet^ai, tl £gtl ttotg. 
tovto, o vfieis KaXeZrc tcov r)8ovtov rp-Tto etvaf 
eireira £v tovtco elcrl irdaai at a7ro8ei£ei$. ctAA' 
ert Kdi vvv avaOlodai e^eoriv, et Trrj e^eTC dXXo tl 
cf)dvai etvat to dyaOov r) tt)v r)8ovr)v s rj to kolkov 
dXXo tl rj ttjv dvlav, r) dpKeZ VjiZv to rjoeajg kclto,- 
^Lwvai tov /3lov avev Xvttwv; el 8e dpKeZ Kal 
jxr) €X €T€ ft^ev dXXo <f>dvai eivcu dyaOov rj KaKov s 

O fJLTj €LS TOLVTCL TeXeVTQ, TO ft€T(Z T0VT0 aK0V€T€ . 

</>r}fjLL yap vplv tovtov ovtws k*xovTO$ yeXoZov tov 
Xoyov ylyveoOai, otov XeyrjTe, otl TroXXaKLs ytyvd)- 
gkwv Ta KaKa avOpamoS) otl KaKa £gtlv, o/xojs" 
7TpaTT€L avTa, ££dv fir) TTpdrTtLV, vtto twv r)8ovd)V 
ayojxevos Kal iKTrXrjTTOfJievos . Kal av0L$ av XeyeTe, 

OTL yLyVCOGKQJV 6 dv9pO)7TOS TayaOd TTpaTTG.LV OVK 

iOeXeL Sta Tag TrapaxpfjfJia r)8ovds, vtto tovtcov 
rjTTWfjievos. 

*Q.s Se TavTa yeXoZd £gtl, KaTaSrjXov eqrai, idv 
fir) ttoXXoZs ovofiacFL xP^fAeOa a/xa, r)8eZ T€ kol 
dvLapco Kal dyaOw Kal KaKO), dXX* €tt€l8t} 8vo 
€<f>dvrj raura, SvoZv kol ovofiaat TTpoGayopevwyi^v 
avTdy npcoTov [lev dyaOto Kal KaKcp, erreLTa aS0LS_ 
r)8eZ T€ Kal dvLapw. Oijievoi 8rj ovtoj Xeywpiev, 
otl yLyvd)GKa>v 6 dv9pa>7TOS Ta KaKa otl KaKa 
ioTLV, Sfxajs aura ttolcZ. idv ovv Tts" rjfJidg eprjTai, 
Sta tl } rjTTw/jLevos, <j>r)ooii€v vtto tov; IkcZvos 
iprjG€TaL raids' r^iZv 8e vtto fxev r)8ovfjs ovk€tl 
e£eoTLv elireZv dXXo yap ovojia fjL€T€LXr)</)€v dvTl 
Trjs r)8ovrjg to dyaOov £k€lvo) 8r) aTtoKpLvdifieQa Kal 
Xeyajfiev, otl rjTTwpLevos. vtto tlvos; <f>r)oeL' tov 
dyaOov, cfrrjaopLev vr) Ala. av ovv tvxjj ° ipojxevos 
rjfias vfipLOTrjs &v s yeXdaeTaL Kal ipeZ' rj yeXoZov 
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place, it is not easy to conclude what it is that you 
mean when you say " overcome by pleasures " ; 
and secondly, on this point hang all our conclusions 
But it is still quite possible to retract, if you can 
somehow contrive to say that the good is different 
from pleasure, or the bad from pain. Is it enough 
for you to live out your life pleasantly, without 
pain ? If it is, and you are unable to tell us of any 
other good or evil that does not end in pleasure or 
pain, listen to what I have to say next. I tell you 
that if this is so, the argument becomes absurd, 
when you say th at it is often the case that a man , 
kn owing the evil to be ev iT, neve rtheless comm its 
it , when he m ight a void it, because he is driven / 
an d dazed by n is~ pleasu res ; while on the othe r 
h and you say that a man, knowing the good, refuses 
t qdo good bec ause of the mo mentary pleasures by 
which he is overc ome. 

The absurdity of all this will be manifest if we 
refrain from using a number of terms at once, such 
as pleasant, painful, good, and bad ; and as there 
appeared to be two things, let us call them by 
two names — first, good and evil, and then later on, 
pleasant and painful. Let us then lay it down as 
our statement, that a man does evil in spite of 
knowing the evil of it. Now if someone asks us : 
Why? we shall answer: Because he is overcome. 
By what ? the questioner will ask us ; and this time 
we shall be unable to reply : By pleasure — for this 
has exchanged its name for " the good." So we 
must answer only with the words : Because he is 
overcome. By what ? says the questioner. The 
good — must surely be our reply. Now if our ques- 
tioner chance to be an arrogant person he will laugh 
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D Xeyere TTpdypia, el irpdrrei Tt? /ca/cd, yiyvwaKOiv 
on /ca/cd eanv, ov 8eov avrov irpdrreiv, r)rrcopLevos 
V7TO rcov dyaBcov. apa, cf>rjuei, ovk dijicov ovrcov 
vlkqv ev vfjiiv tcov dyaOcbv rd /ca/cd, 77 d^lcov; 
cfirjGOfJiev 8rjXov on diroKpivopievoi, on ovk d^icov 
ovrcov, ov yap dv e£r)[xdpravev ov cftafiev rjrrco 
elvai tcov r)8ovcov. Kara rl 84, cf>r]aei taws, 
dvd£id icrrt rdyadd rcov KaKcov rj ra /ca/ca rcov 
dyadcov; rj /car' aAAo rt fj orav ra fiev /xetfa>, ra 
8e cTfiLKporepa rj; rj rrXeico, ra 8e iXdrrco oi>x 
E e^ofiev €L7T€iv aAAo rj rovro. 8rjXov apa, tfytfaet, on 
to rjrraaOai rovro Xeyere, dvrl eXarrovcov dyadcov 
fiet^co /ca/ca XapL^dveiv . ravra fiev ovv ovrco. 
fieraXdpcopiev 8rj ra ovofiara 7rdAti> to r)8v re /cat 
dviapov inl rots' auTots- rovrois, /cat Xeycofxev on 
dvOpcoiros rrpdrrex, rore fiev eXeyofiev ra /ca/ca, 
vvv 8k Xeycofxev ra dviapd, yiyvcoGKcov on dvtapd 
ianv, rjrrco fievos vtto tcov r)8ecov, 8rjXov on 
356 dva^LCOv ovrcov vik&v. /cat rts* aAA^ dva£la rfiovfj 
7rpos Xvnrjv lor Iv, dAA' r) virepfioXr) dAA^Aaw f<ai 
eXXeiipts; ravra S' eart fiel^co re /cat oyxt/cpd- 
repa yiyvo\xeva dAArJAaJv koX rrXelco /cat iXdrrco 
/cat juaAAoy /cat fjrrov. el yap rts Xeyoi on dXXd 
ttoXx) 8ia<f>epei, co HcoKpareg, to 7rapa^p^/xa r)8v 
rod el? rov varepov ^povov /cat rj8eo9 /cat Xv7Trjpov, 
ficov dXXco rco, cpairjv dv eycoye, rj r)8ovrj /cat Xvirrj; 
B ov yap ea6* orco dXXco. dAA' coorrep dyados 
lardvai dvOpamos, ovvOels ra T^Sea /cat ovvOels 
ra XvTrrjpd, /cat to iyyvs /cat to iroppoj arrjaas ev 
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and exclaim : What a ridiculous statement, that a 
man does evil, knowing it to be evil, and not having 
to do it, because he is overcome by the good ! Is 
this, he will ask, because the good is not worthy 
of conquering the evil in you, or because it is worthy ? 
Clearly we must reply : Because it is not worthy ; 
otherwise he whom we speak of as overcome by 
pleasures would not have offended. But in what 
sense, he might ask us, is the good unworthy of the 
bad, or the bad of the good ? This can only be when 
the one is greater and the other smaller, or when 
there are more on the one side and fewer on the 
other. We shall not find any other reason to give.* 
So it is clear, he will say, that*by " being overcome " 
you mean getting the greater evil in exchange for 
the lesser good. That must be agreed. Then let 
us apply the terms " pleasant " and " painful " 
to these things instead, and say that a man does 
what we previously called evil, but now call painful, 
knowing it to be painful, because he is overcome 
by the pleasant, which is obviously unworthy to 
conquer. What unworthiness can there be in 
pleasure as against pain, save an excess or defect 
of one compared with the other ? That is, when 
one becomes greater and the other smaller, or when 
there are more on one side and fewer on the other, 
or here a greater degree and there a less. For if 
you should say : But, Socrates, the immediately 
pleasant differs widely from the subsequently 
pleasant or painful, I should reply : Do they differ 
in anything but pleasure and pain ? That is the 
only distinction. Like a practised weigher, put 
pleasant things and painful in the scales, and with 
them the nearness and the remoteness, and tell me 
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ra> l,vy<p, €L7re irorepa TrXetoj iorlv. idv fiev ydfx* 
rjSea irpos rj8ea LGrfjg y rd fxei^oj del Kal rrXeloj' 
XrjTTTea* idv Se Xvirrjpd 77/30? XvTT-qpd, rd iXdrrco 
Kal afxiKporepa- idv Se rjSea rrpos XvTrqpd, idv 
fiev rd dviapd vireppaXX^rai vtto ra)v rj&eajv, idv 
re ra iyyvs vtto tcov noppoj Idv re rd iroppto vtto 
Ttov iyyvs f ravrrjv rrjv Ttpa^iv irpaKriov iv fj dv 

C tglvt* ivfj- idv Se rd r)hea vtto rwv dviapwv, ov 
TrpaKria' paj 7777 dXXrj e'^ei., <fxxL7]v dv, ravra, cS 
dvdpcoTTOi; 01S' on ovk av eyoiev dXXws Xeyeiv. 
Hvve&oKei Kal iKelvcp. "Ore Srj rovro ovrws 
€ X €L > r68e fxoL diTOKpLvaaOe, (f>r)aa>. (fyacverat 
Vfxlv rfj oipet rd avrd fieyeOr) iyyvdev fxev /xe('£a>, 
Troppwdev Se iXdrra)* 7} ov; Qrjoovoiv. Kal rd 
irayia Kal rd TroXXd waavrwg; Kal ai (/ywval 
<at> 1 ioai iyyvdev jxev fiei^ovs, TroppwOev Se 

D GfiLKporepai ; Qalev av. Et ovv iv rovrco r\\iiv 
rjv to ev TrpdrreLv, iv rep rd fxev fxeydXa fx-qKrj 
Kal rrpdrreiv Kal Xafxfidveiv, rd Se ofiLKpd Kal 
c/>evyeiv Kal fir) irpdrreiv, rl$ dv r)jjiZv oayrrjpia 
i<f)dvr] rov fiiov; apa r) fierpr]riKrj re^y-q rj y\ rov 
(f>aLvojJievov hvvapus; rj avrrj fiev rjfxds iirXdva 
Kal iiroLei dvoj re Kal Kara) iroXXaKis fxeraXapi- 
fidveiv ravrd Kal puerapLeXeiv Kal iv rats* TTpd^eat 
Kal iv rais alpeaeai rcov fieydXajv re Kal apuKptov, 
i) Se fierp7]rtKrj aKVpov puev av iTTOLYjoe rovro to 

E (faavraapLa, 8rjXu)0~acra Se to dXrjOes j)Gvylav av 
iirobr)oev e^eiv rrjv ipvxrjv fxevovoav iirl ra> dXrjOeZ 
Kal e<ja)oev dv rov filov; dp* av SfioXoyolev 01 

1 ai add. Heindorf. 
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which count for more. For if you weigh pleasant 
things against pleasant, the greater and the more are 
always to be preferred : if painful against painful, then 
always the fewer and smaller. If you weigh pleasant 
against painful, and find that the painful are out- 
balanced by the pleasant — whether the near by the 
remote or the remote by the near — you must take 
that course of action to which the pleasant are 
attached ; but not that course if the pleasant are 
outweighed by the painful. Can the case be other- 
wise, I should ask, than thus, my friends ? I am 
certain they could state no alternative. 
To this he too assented. 

Since that is the case, then, I shall say, please 
answer me this : Does not the same size appear 
larger to your sight when near, and smaller when 
distant ? They will admit this. And it is the same 
with thickness and number ? And sounds of equal 
strength are greater when near, and smaller when 
distant ? They would agree to this. Now if our 
welfare consisted in doing and choosing things of 
large dimensions, and avoiding and not doing those 
of small, what would be our salvation in life ? Would 
it be the art of measurement, or the power of appear- 
ance ? Is it not the latter that leads us astray, as 
we saw, and many a time causes us to take things 
topsy-turvy and to have to change our minds both 
in our conduct and in our choice of great or small ? 
Whereas the art of measurement would have made 
this appearance ineffective, and by showing us the 
truth would have brought our soul into the repose 
of abiding by the truth, and so would have saved our 
life. Would men acknowledge, in view of all this, 
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dvOpamot npos ravra rjfx&s rrjv fierpTjrLKrjv'adt^eiv 
av reyyr\v 9 V dXXrjv; Trjv fxerprjrtKrjv, d)/xoX6yet. 
Tt 8*, el ev rfj rod ireptrrov /cat dprtov alpeaet 
rjfjLiv rjv r) owrrjpta rov jStou, onore ro irXeov 
opvws eoet eAeavat koli onore ro eAarrov, rj avro 
77/30? eavro fj ro erepov npos ro erepov, ett* eyyvs 
357 eire noppaj etr}, ri av eaoj^ev rjfjLtv rov piov; ap x 
av ovk imarrjfjiT} ; Kal dp* av ov fxerprjrtKrj rts, 
€7TCihrj7T€p vnepfioXijs re Kal evoetas iarlv rj reyyt]; 
enetSr) oe neptrrov re Kal aprtov, apa dXXrj rts 
rj apiBiirjrLKrj ; ojxoXoyolev av r)fxtv oi dvdpamot, 
r) ov; *Eo6kovv av Kal ra> Tlpwrayopa OfJtoXoyetv. 
Et€v, <3 dv6pa)7TOL* enel oe S^ 1 rjoovijs re Kal 
Xv7T7]s ev opOfj rfj alpeaet e<f>dvrj r)jxlv rj cnorrjpta 
rov fitov ovaa, rov re nXeovos Kal eXdrrovos Kal 

B fiet^ovos Kal a/xtKporepov Kal 7T0ppa>repa> Kal ey- 
yvrepcu, apa irpGnov jxev ov fierprjrtKr) </>atverat, 
v7repfioXrjs re Kal evoelas ovaa Kal laorrjros npos 
aAA^Aas 1 crKeipts; 'AAA* dvayKT], 'Enel oe fierprj- 
rtKTj, dvdyKTj orj7rov reyyt] Kal enter rjfir) . Zu/la- 
<j>r)aovaiv. "Htij fiev rolvvv reyyr\ Kal eTTtarr\yur) 
iarlv avrrj, elaavOts crKeipofJieOa* on oe entarr]^ 
early roaovrov e^apKel irpos rrjv dnohei^tv, rjv 

C efie oet Kal Upojrayopav dnooetijat irept &v 
rjpeoB* r)fjias. rjpeaOe oe, el fiefAvrjaOe, rjvtKa 
rjfiets dXXrjXots d>fxoXoyovfjLev eTTLarrjfjLrjs fjtrjoev 

1 eW Be Br) Adam : im Bt Br) . . . irrtiBr) Bk MSS. 



1 The intellectual control of our sense-perceptions, which 
differ as to the size or number of the same things when near 
and when distant, etc., has an important part in the educa- 
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that the art which saves our life is measurement, 
or some other ? 

It is measurement, he agreed. 

Well now, if the saving of our life depended on 
the choice of odd or even, and on knowing when 
to make a right choice of the greater and when of 
the less — taking each by itself or comparing it with 
the other, and whether near or distant — what would 
save our life ? Would it not be knowledge ; a 
knowledge of measurement, since the art here is 
concerned with excess and defect, and of numeration, 
as it has to do with odd and even ? People would 
admit this, would they not ? 
/ Protagoras agreed that they would. 
J Well then, my friends, since we have found that 
the salvation of our life depends on making a right 
choice of pleasure and pain — of the more and the 
fewer, the greater and the smaller, and the nearer 
and the remoter — is it not evident, in the first place, 
that measurement is a study of their excess and 
defect and equality in relation to each other ? 

This must needs be so. 

And being measurement, I presume it must be an 
art or science ? 
They will assent to this. 

Well, the nature of this art or science we shall 
consider some other time 1 ; but the mere fact of its 
being a science will suffice for the proof which 
Protagoras and I are required to give in answer to 
the question you have put to us. You asked it, 
if you remember, when we were agreeing 2 that 
there is nothing stronger than knowledge, and 

tional scheme of the Republic. The measuring art is further 
considered in the Politicus (283 foil.). 1 C/. 352 b foil. 
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etvai Kpelrrov, dXXa rovro del Kpareiv, ottov av 
evfj, Kal rjSovfjs Kat rcov aXXcov airavTOiV vfiels 
8e 8rj e(f>are rrjv r)8ovrjv noXXaKts Kparetv Kal 
rov el86ros dvOpcoTrov, inciSr} 8k vpXv ovx d)fioXo- 
yovjiev, fiera rovro rjpeaOe rjfids' c5 Upcorayopa 
re Kal Hd>Kpar€$, el fir) ean rovro ro Trddrjfia 

D r)8ovrj$ r)rrda8aL, dXXa ri nor earl Kal rl v fie is 
avro (f>are elvai; evnare rjfitv. el fiev ovv rore 
evOvs vfitv eXirofiev on dfiadla, KareyeXdre av 
rjfiwv vvv 8e dv rjfitbv KarayeXdre, Kal vjia>v 
avrcov KarayeXdaeaBe. Kal yap vfiels <x)fio~ 
XoyrjKare e7TLorr)firjs evSeta e£afiaprdveiv 7repl 
rr)v rcov r)8ovcbv alpeacv Kal Xvttwv rovg e£afiap- 
rdvovras' ravra 8e eanv dyaOd re Kal /ca/ccr 
Kal ov fiovov e7narr}firjs , dXXa Kal r)s ro npoaOev 
en (LfioXoyrjKare on fierpr\nKrjs m r) 8e e^afidp- 

E ravofievt] 7rpa£i$ dvev e7narrj/ir)$ lore ttov Kal 
avrol on dfiadla. irpdrrerai, ware rovr* earl 
ro r}8ovr)$ r]rra) elvai, dfiadla r) fieylarrj' fjs 
lipojrayopas o8e </>7)alv larpos etvai Kal UpoSiKos 
/cat iTTTTias' Vfieis be oia ro oieaoai aAAo ri rj 
djiadlav elvai ovre avrol <tre> 1 ovre rovg vjie- 
ripovs Tral8as Trapa rovg rovrwv SiSaaKaXovg 
rovaSe rovg aocfuarag Trefirrere, <bs ov 8i8aKrov 
ovros, dXXa Krj86fievoi rod dpyvpiov Kal ov 8i86v- 
358 rovro is KaKcos it parr ere Kal I8la Kal Srjfioala. 
Tavra fiev rois 7toXXoTs diroKeKpifievoi av rjfiev 
ifids 8e 8rj fierd Ilpa>ray6pov iparrd), <to>* 
'km'a re Kal Ylp68iKe — kolvos yap 8rj earw Vfiiv 
6 Xoyos — Ttorepov 8okw v/iiv dXrjBr} Xeyeiv i) 



1 tre add. Madvig. 
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that knowledge, wherever it may be found, has 
always the upper hand of pleasure or anything else ; 
and then you said that pleasure often masters even 
the man of knowledge, and on our refusing to agree 
with you, you went on to ask us : Protagoras and 
Socrates, if this experience is not " being overcome 
b y pleasure," whatever can it be. and what dn ymi 
call lit ? Tell us. If on the spur of the moment w e 
had replied, " Ignorance ," you would have laugh ed 
us to scorn : but now it you laugh at us you will 
be laughing at yourselves as well. For you have 
admitted that it is from defect of knowledge that 
men err, when they do err, in their choice of pleasures 
and pains — that is, in the choice of good and evil ; 
and from defect not merely of knowledge but of the 
knowledge which you have now admitted also to be 
that of measurement. And surely you know well 
enough for yourselves that the erring act committed 
without knowledge is done through ignorance. 
Accordingly "to be overcome by pleasure " means 
just this — ignorance in the highest degree, which 
Protagoras here and Prodicus and Hippias profess 
to cure. But you, through supposing it to be some- 
thing else than ignorance, will neither go yourselves 
nor send your children to these sophists, who are the 
teachers of those things — you say it cannot be 
taught ; you are chary of your money and will 
give them none, and so you fare badly both in 
private and in public life. 

Such would have been our answer to the world at 
large. And I ask you now, Hippias and Prodicus, 
as well as Protagoras — for I would have you make a 
joint reply — whether you think what I say is true 
or false. 
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iftevZeodai. ^irep^vw e'Sd/cet drraaiv dXrjdrj etvai 
rd €ip7jfJL€va. * fxoXoy€LT€ dpa, r\v V iyoo, TO 
fiev rjSv ayaddv etvat, to Se aviapov kclkov. rrjv 
Se TlpoSiKov rovSe Stalpeaip rcov ovopudrcov irap- 
aiTovfiai' etre yap rjSv eire repirvov Xiyeig etre 

XCLpTOV, €LT€ OTTodtV Kal O7TC0S XCLlpeiS TOL TOtaVTa 

ovofxd^cov, co fiiXriare TlpoSiKe, rovro /xot 7Tpd$ 
o fiovAofjLCLL airoKpivai. reAacras 1 ovv 6 YlpoStKog 
cruvwfioXoyrjae , /cat ot dXXoi* Tt 8e Br), co dvSpes, 
i<f>r)v iyco, to rocovSe; at eVi rovrov TTpd^eis 
<X77acrat, iirl rod dXvircos tfiv Kal ^Secus 1 , ap' ov 
KaXaL [/cat ax^cAtjuot 1 ] ; /cat to koXov epyov 
dyaBov re /cat co(f>4Xifxov ; SweSo/cet. Et apa, 
€<pr}v eyco, ro rjov ayauov eariv, ovoeis ovre etocos 
ovre ol6fM€VOs dXXa peXrtco etrat, rj a note?, 2 /cat 
SuvaTa, 3 eneira 7rot€t ravra, i£dv rd fieXrlco' oi)Se 
ro yrrco etvai avrov dXXo ri tout' iorlv 77 dfiadta, 
ovSe Kpeirrco iavrov dXXo n rj ao<f>ta. £w- 
eSd/cet ndatv. Tt Se Br); apLadlav dpa ro roiovSe 
Xeyere, ro ipev8r} ex €lv Bo^av /cat eipevad at ire pi 
rcov TTpayfJidrojv rcov ttoXXov dtjlcov; Kat rovro 
rrdoi cruveSd/cet. "AAAo Tt ovv, e<f>r]v eyco, em 
ye rd /ca/ca ouSet? et<cov ep^erai ov8e £ttl a olerat 
/ca/ca etvat, ouS' eart rovTO t cos eoiKev y ev dvOpconov 
c/>vo€i s €ttI a oterai /ca/ca etvat iOeXeiv levai avri 
rcov dyadcov orav re dvayKaaOfj 8votv KaKolv ro 

1 Kal dxplXifxoL seel. Schleiermacher. 
2 7ro£er Heindorf : iicoici mss. 
3 8vpclt& Schleiermacher: dvvarai mss. 



1 "Yielding to oneself" and "mastery of oneself" are 
here put instead of "being overcome by pleasure" and 
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They all thought what I had said was absolutely 
true. 

Then you agree, I continued, that the pleasant is 
good and the painful bad. And let me entreat 
my friend Prodicus to spare me his distinction of 
terms : for whether you say pleasant or delightful 
or enjoyable, my excellent Prodicus, or in whatever 
style or manner you may be pleased to name these 
things, pray reply to the sense of my question. 

At this Prodicus laughed and consented, as did the 
rest. 

Well now, my friends, I said, what of this ? All 
actions aimed at living painlessly and pleasantly 
are honourable, are they not ? And the honourable 
work is both good and useful ? 

They agreed. 

Then if, I proceeded, the pleasant is good, no one 
who has knowledge or thought of other actions as 
better than those he is doing, and as possible, will 
do as he proposes if he is free to do the better ones ; 
and this yielding to oneself is nothing but ignorance, 
and mastery of 1 oneself is as certainly wisdom. 

They all agreed. 

Well then, by ignorance do you mean having a 
false opinion and being deceived about matters of 
importance ? 

They all agreed to this also. 

Then surely, I went on, no one willingly goes 
after evil or what he thinks to be evil ; it is not 
in human nature, apparently, to do so — to wish to 
go after what one thinks to be evil in preference 
to the good ; and when compelled to choose one of 

the opposite state. The conflict between the better and 
worse self is discussed in Rep. iv. 430 e foil. 
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erepov aipetadai, ovSels to /xetfov alprjaerac i£6v 
to eXarrov. "Kiravra ravra orvveSoKei airaoiv 
rjixlv. Tl ovv; e<f>r)v eyw, KaXelre <Tt>* Seos 
/cat <f>6/3ov; Kal apa otrep eyd>; npog ae Xeyw, 
TlpoSiKe. 7rpoo8oKiav rtva Xeya) kolkov tovto, 
elre <j)6fiov eire Seo? KaXelre. 'ESd/cet Upojr- 
E ayopa ptev Kal 'Innta Seos re Kal (ftofios etvai 
tovto, YlpoSiKO) Se Seos, <f>6fios S* ov. 'AAA' 
ovhev, €<f>rjv iyu>, YlpohiKe, 8tacf>epec' dXXa ToSe. 
el dXr)6rj ra ep,TTpoadev iartv, apa tl? avdpdjirwv 
eueArjaec eiri Tavra tevai a oeooLKev, egov em a 
pafj; fj d8vvarov e/c twv wfxoXoyrjfxevaiv ; a yap 
Se'Sot/cev, d)fJLoX6yrjTai T^ye to-flat /ca/ca that* a Se 
rjyeiTaL /ca/cd, ovSeva ovre te'vat errl Tavra ovre 
359 Xapifidvetv eKovra. 'ESd/cet Kal ravra iraoiv. 

OVTOJ 8rj TOVTOJV V7TOK€ip,€VCOV, TjV 8' iyd),. 

UpoStKe re Kal *l7r7rta, aTroXoyelodco rjfxtv Ylpa>r- 
ayopas 6'Se, a to npcorov drreKplvaro, 7Ttos 6p9aj$ 
e^et, jxi] a to TTpcorov iravrdiraor rore fiev yap 
8fj nevre ovtojv fioptcov rrjs dperrjs ovhev €</>yj 
etvat to erepov olov to erepov, tStav Se avrov 
eKaurov e^ety 8vvap,iv aAA' ov ravra Xeya), dAA* 
a to vurepov elite. to yap varepov e(j)rj rd p,ev 
rerrapa e7TieiKtx)s TrapaTrX-qata aAA^Aots 1 etvat, 
B to Se ev irdvv ttoXv 8ia<f)epeiv rtov aXXwv, rrjv^ 
dvSpeiav, yvcboeoQai he pi e(f>r) reKjJLrjpla) Ttp8e' 
evprjaeis ydp, to TtWKpares , avdpamovs dVooxaJTa- 
1 Tt add. Heindorf. 
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two evils, nobody will choose the greater when he 
may the lesser. 

All this met with the assent of everyone. 

Well, I said, is there something you call dread, or 
fear ? And is it — I address myself to you, Prodicus 
— the same as I have in mind — something I describe 
as an expectation of evil, whether you call it fear 
or dread ? 

Protagoras and Hippias agreed to this description 
of dread or . fear ; but Prodicus thought this was 
dread, not fear. 

No matter, Prodicus, I said, but my point is this : 
if our former statements are true, will any man 
wish to go after what he dreads, when he may 
pursue what he does not ? Surely this is impossible 
after what we have admitted — that he regards as 
evil that which he dreads ? And what is regarded 
as evil is neither pursued nor accepted willingly, 
we saw, by anyone. 

Here also they were all in agreement. 

So much, then, being granted, Prodicus and 
Hippias, I said, let our friend Protagoras vindicate 
the correctness of the answer he made at first — 
not that which he made at the very beginning, 1 
when he said that, while there were five parts of 
virtue, none of them was like any other, but each 
had its particular function : I do not refer to that, 
but the statement he made afterwards, 2 when he 
proceeded to say that four of them had a consider- 
able resemblance to each other, but one was quite 
different from the rest — courage ; and he told me I 
should perceive this by the following token : You 
will find, Socrates, said he, that men may be most 

1 Cf. 330 a foil; Cf. 349 d foil. 
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rovs fiev ovras Kal dSiKcordrovs Kal aKoXaoro- 
rdrovs Kal d/jbaOeordrovs, dvSpeiordrovs Si' <3 
yvihoei on ttoXv Siacf>ipei rj dvSpela ra>v aXAcov fio- 
ptajv rrjs dperrjs. Kal eycb evdvs rore irdvv 
idavfiaaa rrjv drroKpioiv, Kal en fjiaXXov e7Tei8rj 
ravra fxed* vfxcov Sie£rjX6ov. rjpofxrjv S* ovv 
rovrov, el rovs dvSpelovs Xeyoi dappaXiovs* 6 Se, 

C Kal tras y ecf>r). \ie\x,vr](jai, r\v 8* eyd>, c5 Upcor- 
ayopa, ravra diroKpwop, evos; 'O^oAdyet. Srj, 
e<f>T]v eyto, erne r\p£v> eirl rL Xeyeis tras elvai rovs 
dvSpelovs; €</>* anep ol SeiXol; Ovk e<f>r]. Ovk- 
ovv ecf)' erepa. Nat, 77 S' 09. Horepov ol fiev 
SeiXol eril ra OappaXia epxovrai, ol Se avSpeloi eVi 
ra Setvd; Aeyerai S77, a> HwKpares, ovrcos V7to 
rwv dvdpdmiov. *AXr)6fj, £<f>r)v eye!), Xiyecs* aAA' ov 

J) rovro epcorcZ, dXXd av errl rl <f)f)s Iras elvai rovs 
dvSpelovs; ap* e-nl ra Seivd, rjyovfievovs Sewd 
elvai, rf eirl ra prq; 'AAAa rovro y , e<f>y] s ev ots ov 
eXeyes rots Xoyois drreSelxSy} dpri on dSvvarov. 
Kai. rovro, e<f>T]v iyco, aXrjBes Xeyeis* a>or el rovro 
opOcos aireSe^T) > i™ ^ v d Seivd r\yelrai elvai 
ovSels epx^rai, cVeiS^ to -qrrco eivat eavrov -qvpiOrj 
dfiadla ovoa. 'Q/LtoAdyet. 'AAAa fjt.7)V em, a ye 
Qappovoi iravres av epxovrai, Kal SeiXol Kal 
avSpeloi, Kal ravrj] ye eirl ra avrd epxovrai ol 

E SeiXol re Kal ol dvSpeioi. 'AAAa p.ivroi> ecj>iq, c5 
YidjKpares, irav ye rovvavrlov eorlv era a ol re 
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unholy, most unjust, most dissolute, and most 
ignorant, yet most courageous ; whence you may 
judge that courage is very different from the other 
parts of virtue. His answer caused me great sur- 
prise at the moment, and still more when I went 
into the matter with your help. But anyhow, I 
asked him whether by the brave he meant " bold." 
Yes, he replied, and impetuous. Protagoras, I 
said, do you remember making this answer ? 
He admitted he did. 

Well now, I said, tell us, towards what do you 
mean they are impetuous when they are courageous ? 
Towards the same things as cowards ? 

No, he said. 

Then towards other things ? 
Yes, he said. 

Do cowards go after things that allow boldness, 
and the courageous after dreadful things ? 
So people say, Socrates. 

Quite true, I said. But my point is rather, 
towards what, according to you, are the brave 
impetuous ? Dreadful things, in the belief that 
they are dreadful, or towards what is not dreadful ? 

No, he said; the former has just been shown, by 
the arguments you put forward, to be impossible. 

Quite true again, I said ; so that if this proof 
was correct, no one goes to meet what he regards 
as dreadful, since to be overcome by oneself was 
found to be ignorance. 

He admitted this. 

And yet all men go also to meet what they can face 
boldly, whether cowardly or brave, and in this respect 
cowardly and brave go to meet the same things. 

But still, Socrates, he said, what cowards go to 
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SetAot epxovrac Kal ol dvhpetoi. olvtIkcl els rov 
TToXejxov ol p,ev ideXovoiv levai, ol 8e ovk ideXovoiv. 
Worepov, €<f>r)v eyw, kolXov ov levai 7} aioxpov; 
KaAdV, €<f>r]. Ovkovv elirep koXov , /cat dyadov 
cofioXoyrjoafjuev ev rots efjarpoodev. rds yap kolXcls 
npa^eis a7TdGa$ ay ad as cbfJLoXoyrjoafiev. *AXr]8rj 
Xeyeis, /cat act ejioiye So/cet ovrcos- 'Opdcos ye, 
360 ecf>r]v eyw. aXXa irorepovs <f>rjs els rov iroXepbov 
ovk edeXetv levai, KaX6v ov Kal dyaOov; Tovs 
SeiXovs, rj 8' os. Ovkovv, fjv 8' iycb, eirrep KaXov 
Kal dyadov, Kal rjSv; 'QfioXoyTjrai yovv, e<}>7}. 
*Ap' ovv yiyvcboKovres ol SeiXol ovk ideXovoiv 
levai iirl to /caAAtoV 1 re Kal dfxeivov Kal rjSiov; 
'AAAa /cat rovro idv opLoXoycofiev, e<f>rj, Sta- 
<f)9epovfxev rds efjnrpoodev opboXoylas. Tt 8' o 
dv8petos; ovk eVt to kolXXlov re Kal dfieivov Kal 
B ^'Stoy epxerai; 'AvdyK-q, €<f>r], ofioXoyelv. Ovkovv 
oXa>$ ol dvSpelot, ovk aloxpovs <f>6j!tov$ <f>of$ovvTai, 
orav </>o/?aVrat, ovSe atcr^pa 8dppr] dappovoiv ; 
'AXtjBt}, €<f>7], Et Se fir] aloxpd, dp* ov KaXd; 
* QfxoXoyet, . Et Se /caAa, /cat dyadd; Nat. Ovk- 
ovv Kal ol SctAot /cat ot dpaoeis Kal ol p,aiv6fievoi 
rovvavrlov aloxpovs re <f>6f$ovs <f>opovvrai Kal 
1 KdWtov Stephanus : KaX6v mss. 
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meet is the very opposite of what the courageous 
go to meet. For instance, the latter are willing 
to go to war, but the former are not. 

Is going to war an honourable thing, I asked, or a 
base thing ? 

Honourable, he replied. 

Then if it is honourable, we have admitted, by 
our former argument, that it is also good ; for we 
agreed that all honourable actions were good. 

True, and I abide by that decision. 
1 You are right to do so, I said. But which sort of 
men do you say are not willing to go to war, that 
being an honourable and good thing to do ? 

The cowardly, he replied. 

Then, I went on, if it is honourable and good, is it 
also pleasant ? 

That certainly has been admitted, he said. 

Now do the cowards wittingly refuse to go to what 
is more honourable, better, and pleasanter ? 

Well, if we admit that too, he replied, we shall 
undo our previous admissions. 

But what of the courageous man ? Does he not go 
to the more honourable and better and pleasanter ? 

I am forced to admit that, he said. 

Now, in general, courageous men do not feel base 
fears, when they fear, nor is there anything base in 
their boldness ? 

True, he said. 

And if not base, then it must be honourable ? 

He admitted this. 

And if honourable, then good ? 

Yes. 

And the cowardly and the bold and the mad, on 
the contrary, feel base fears and base boldness ? 
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alaxpCL Bdpprj dappovaiv; 'QfioXoyei. Qappovm 
8e ra alaxpa /cat kolkol St' aAAo n rj St' dyvoiav 
/cat dfiaOiav; Ovrcog e^ct, €<f>rj. Tt ovv; rovro St' 
o SetAot €to*w ot SetAot, SetAtW rj avSpetav /caAets 1 ; 
AeiXlav eycoy* efirj. AetAot Se ov Sta. rr)v rwv 
Seivcbv d/xaBlav l<$>dvr\aav ovres; Haw y , e^r/. 
Aid ravrrjv apa rr)v dfiaOiav SetAot elaiv; 'QfxoXoyti. 
At' o Sc SetAot €to*t, SetAta o/xoAoyetrat irapd gov; 
Swe^)]. Ovkovv r) rwv ocivojv /cat fir) oeiv&v 
dfiaOla SetAta aV elrj; y Eir4v€VG€V. 'AAAa ju^v, 
^ S* iyco, Ivavrlov aVSpeta SetAta. v E<^7y. 
0i5/co£v tJ toov Seti/cDv /cat /X17 Seti/aw ao<f)ia ivavria 
rfj Tovriov a/xa0ta iartv; Kat ivravda eri hriveu- 
<7€v. f H ok tovtojv dfxaOla SetAta; naVu /xoyt? eV- 
ravBa iirivtvozv. *H ao<f)la apa rcDv SetyaV /cat 
/xt7 Seti/aw aVSpeta iarlv, Ivavrla ovaa rrj rovrwv 
a/xa0ta; Ov/ceVt ivravOa ovr tmvevvai r)0iXt]O€v 
iolya re* /cat eya> €?77W Tt StJ, c5 Ilparrayopa, 
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He agreed. 

Do they feel base and evil boldness solely through 
stupidity and ignorance ? 
Just so, he said. 

Well now, the cause of cowards being cowardly, 
do you call this cowardice or courage ? 

Cowardice, I call it, he replied. 

And were they not found to be cowards through 
ignorance of what is dreadful ? 

Certainly, he said. 

And so they are cowards because of that 
ignorance ? 
He agreed. 

And the cause of their being cowards is admitted 
by you to be cowardice ? 
He assented. 

Then ignorance of what is dreadful and not 
dreadful will be cowardice ? 
He nodded assent. 

But surely courage, I went on, is the opposite of 
cowardice. 
Yes. 

Then the wisdom that knows what is and what is not 
dreadful is opposed to the ignorance of these things ? 

To this he could still nod assent. 

And the ignorance of them is cowardice ? 

To this he nodded very reluctantly. 

So the wisdom that knows what is and what is 
not dreadful is courage, being opposed to the 
ignorance of these things ? 

Here he could no longer bring himself to nod 
agreement, and remained silent. Then I proceeded : 
Why is it, Protagoras, that you neither affirm nor 
deny what I ask you ? 
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ovre ov <j>2)S a epcorco ovre drro^-Qs; Avros, et}>r], 
E rrepavov. "Ev y\ ecfrrjv eyco, [jlovov epofievos 

€TL G€ t €1 GOi COGTTep TO TTpCOrOV €TL OOKOVGLV elval 

rives avdpcorroi afxadeararoi fMev, avopeioraroi Be. 

$>l\oVLK€LV fJ,OL, €(f)7] t OOK€ IS, CO ILcOKpareS , TO 

epic elvai rov drroKpivoixevov xapiovpLai ovv aot, 
Kal Xeyco ort eK rcov cbfxoXoyrjfievojv dhvvarov [xoi 

8oK€l €LVCU. 

OuroLy rjv 8' eya>, aXXov eveKa epcorco rrdvra 
ravra 3 rj OKeipaodai fiovXofievos , 7tcos ttot e^et to, 
7T€pi rijs aperrjs kcll ri rror eorlv avro, r) apery. 
361 oloa yap ore rovrov <f>avepov yevojxevov (xaXior 
av KaraSrjXov yevovro eKeivo i rrepl ov iyeb re Kal 
av fiaKpov Xoyov eKarepos dnerelva^ev eyco fxev 
Xeycov cos ov oioaKrov dperrj t ov §' cos SiSaKrov. 
Kal pot SoK€i rjjjLcov r) dprt e£o8os rcov Xoycov 
coorrep avdpcorros Karrjyopelv re Kal KarayeXav, 
Kal ei tbcovrjv AajSot, ehreiv dv on arorrol y* ecrre, 
w Hcok pares re Kal Yl pear ay 6 pa' ov fiev Xeycov 
on ov oihaKrov eanv dperrj ev rots efnrpooOev, 
B vvv oeavrco rdvavria GTrevoeis, ernyeipcov aVoSeifat 
cos navra xprjfxara eorlv emarrfpirfy Kal rj hiKaioovvr] 
Kal rj ococjypoavvq Kal rj avSpeta, cp rponcp pbaXiar 
av SiSa/croV fyavelr) r) dperrj- el fxev yap dXXo re 
rjv r) e7TLGrrjfj,r} r) dperr], coarrep tlpcorayopas 
ene%eLpei Xeyecv, cra<f>cds ovk dv rjv SiScz/ctoV* vvv 
Be el $avr\oerai eiriar-qiit) oXov, cos ov GTrevSeis, co 
TiCOKpareSt davfxdoLov earai firj StSaKrov ov. Tlpcor- 
ayopas 8* av SiSaKrov rore vrroBepievos vvv 
C rovvavriov eoiKe G7Tev8ovn, SXlyov rrdvra pLaXXov 
<f>avfjvai avro r) emorrifjirjv . Kal ovrcos av 77/acrra 
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Finish it, he said, by yourself. 

I must first ask you, I said, just one more question: 
Do you still think, as at the beginning, that there 
are any people who are most ignorant and yet most 
courageous ? 

I see, Socrates, you have set your heart on making 
me your answerer ; so, to oblige you, I will say that 
by what we have admitted I consider it impossible. 
My onl y motive, I then said, in asking all these 

questions Has been a desire to examine the vario us 
rel ations ot virtue and its own special nature. For I 

~know that, were it once made plai nTHEhat ,jother7fc 
quest ion on which y ou anfl have argued at such 
le ngth on either siH e— you maintaining and, I 
denying t hat virtue can be taug h t — wa n, ltl Hp rlear^ rl 
up satisfactorily. Our discussion, in its present 
re'snll, seems to me as though it accused and mocked 
us like some human person ; if it were given a 
voice it would say : " What strange creatures you 
are, Socrates and Protagoras ! You on the one ha'nd, 
after having said at first that virtue cannot be taught, 
are now hot in opposition to yourself, endeavourin g 
to prove th at al l thing s ar e kn owled ge— ju stice, 

temperance, and courage — which is the best w ay to 

make virt ue appear teachable : for if virtue were 
'a nything el s e than knowledge, as Protagor as tried 
to make out , obviousl y it would not be t eachabje ; 
but if as a matter of fact it turns out to be entirely 
knowledge, as you urge, Socrates, I shall be surprised 
if it is not teachable. Protagoras, on the other hand, 
though at first he claimed that it was teachable, 
now seems as eager for the opposite, declaring that 
it has been found to be almost anything but know- 
ledge, which would make it quite unteachable ! " 
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€L7] SlSdKTOV iyw OVV, W UpCOTOLyOpOL, TTOLVTa 

ravra KaOopwv avw Kara) raparropueva Seivwg, 
Traoav 77po6vfJblav %x w Kara<f>avrj avrd yeveodai, 
kcu /3ovAoLfJL7]v dv ravra oietjeXdovras r)p,as e£eX~ 
Oeiv Kal eirl rrjv dperrjv o ri eon, Kal 7rd\w €7tlgk€- 
ipaaOai wept avrov, etre oioaKrov elre purj StSa/cror, 

[JLTj 7ToXXaKL5 TJjldg 6 'R7nfJL7)QeVS €K€LVOS Kal €V Tjj 
D GK€lp€l G<f)T]X7] i£a7TaT'qoaS , WGTTCp Kal €V T7J SlCl- 

vofifj rjfieXrjGev rjpLwv, (b$ (f>f)s gv. rjpcaev ovv fioc 
Kal ev rep fivOw 6 YlpofJLTjdevs fiaXXov rod 'Em- 
fj,7]d€0)S' a> ^paJ/xevo? eyoj Kal TTpoinqOovjievos VTrep 
rov fitov rod epuavrov iravros Trdvra ravra it pay - 
fiarevofiai, Kal el av iOeXois, oirep Kal /car* dpxas 
eXeyov, puerd gov av rjoiGra ravra GvvoiaGK07TOL7]v. 
Kal 6 Upwrayopag, 9 Eyd) fxev, e<f>7], d> Ha>Kpares, 
£7raivco gov rrjv irpodvp^lav Kal rrjv oieijooov rwv 
E Xoycov. Kal yap ovre raXXa ot/xat KaKos etvai 
avdpamos, <j>6ovep6s re r(KLGr dvOpdynaiv, enel Kal 
Trepl gov npos noXXovs Br) etprjKa, on <bv evrvyxdvco 
7toXv fJidXtGra ayaftat ere, rwv fxev rrjXiKovrwv Kai 
Trdvv Kal Xeya> ye on ovk av OavpLd^otfii, el rwv 
eXXoylfJLCJV yevoio dvSpcov €7rl GO<f)lq. Kal irepi 
rovrwv he elGavdis, orav povXrj, oiegifiev vvv S' 
362 &pa 7]8v Kal cV dXXo n rpeireodai. 'AAA', r)v 8' 
iytb, ovrw XPV noielv, el Got SoKei. Kal yap ifiol 
ot-nep e<f>r]v levac ndXai wpa, aXXa KaAAta ra> KaXcp 
Xapi^ofievos napefieiva. ravr eltrovres Kal aKOv- 
Gavres a7rfjpLev. 
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Now I, Protagoras, observing the extraordinary 
tangle into which we have managed to get the whole 
matter, am most anxious to have it thoroughly 
cleared up. And I should like to work our way 
through it until at last we reach what virtue is, 
and then go back and consider whether it is teach- 
able or not, lest perchance your Epimetheus beguile 
and trip us up in our investigation as he overlooked 
us in your account of his distribution. 1 I like the 
Prometheus of your fable better than the Epime- 
theus ; for he is of use to me, and I take Promethean 
thought continually for my own life when I am 
occupied with all these questions ; so, with your 
consent, as I said at the beginning, I should be 
delighted to have your aid in the inquiry. 

I approve your zeal, Socrates, said Protagoras, 
and the way you develop your arguments ; for I 
think I am not ill-natured, and I am the last person 
on earth to be envious. Indeed I have told many 
people how I regard you — as the man I admire far 
above any that I meet, and as quite an exception 
to men of your age ; and I say I should not be 
surprised if you won high repute for wisdom. We 
shall pursue the subject on some other occasion, at 
your pleasure : for the present, it is time to turn to 
another affair. 

I quite agree, said I, if you think so : for I was long 
ago due to be where I told you I was going ; I 
stayed merely to oblige our excellent Callias. 

Here our colloquy ended, and each went his way. 
1 C>'. 321 c. 
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The Meno takes up the question which the Prot- 
agoras left waiting for an answer — Can virtue be 
taught ? This dialogue proceeds in the direct 
dramatic form, without descriptive introduction or 
connecting narrative, and in a series of five scenes we 
are shown the various resources of Socratic method 
in a determined attempt to solve that important 
problem. Thus (1) (70 a-80 d) we find that the first 
requisite for progress in the search is a definition of, 
virtue ; (2) (80 d-86 c) the inquiry is shifted to the 
origin of knowledge, which is demonstrated, by an 
experiment on one of Meno's young attendants, to 
be latent in us, and recoverable by the proper stimu- 
lation of our memory ; (3) (86 c-90 b) we return to 
the question of what virtue is, and while it appears 
to be teachable we are faced with the awkward 
fact that it has no real teachers — it is not taught ; 
(4) (90 b-95 a) Anytus, the typical man of affairs, is 
convicted of error in his reliance on convention and 
common sense ; and lastly (5) (95 a-100 b) Socrates 
discusses with Meno the relation of knowledge, in 
which virtue must somehow consist, to the true 
opinion which guides practical men along the right 
path in everyday life. 

The first two of these scenes are preparatory : 
they point out that by some means or other we must 
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obtain a definition of the thing itself — virtue — on 
which our inquiry is bent, and then we are given a 
specimen of the method by which we are most likely 
to acquire such a piece of real knowledge. With 
these two lessons in mind, we return to the question 
as it stood at the end of the Protagoras, and come to 
grips once more with that great defaulter — the 
received system of education. The only hope of 
finding our way to the truth for which we are grop- 
ing seems to lie in a study of the instinctive opinion 
which occasionally guides men of superior character 
to the right course of action, and in a comparison 
of this " inspired " thought — which has helped us 
already (81) towards the educational principle of 
"recollection" — with the reasoned knowledge 
which we may look to as an abiding and unfailing 
support to ourselves and as a power that we can 
transmit to others. 

The sane and profound wisdom which moves 
beneath the whole discussion is as remarkable as 
the clearness and acuteness of its argumentation. 
The detection of insufficiency in existing modes of 
instruction, and the recognition of Tightness in 
certain high examples of conduct, are marked by a 
gentle humour and a breadth of vision and sympathy 
which doubtless distinguished the actual Socrates : 
the purpose to which those points are applied — of 
turning our gaze to a higher level of education and 
a surer basis of all thought and action — is derived 
indeed from the Master, but brought into full 
flower, with promise of later fruit, by the personal 
ardour and art of Plato. We feel the splendid 
determination of a new master-mind ; and although 
his attempt at a deeper probing of the question has 
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to be given up for the present without an answer, 
we are subtly prepared for the ambitious elaboration 
and demonstration of the Republic and the Pkaedo. 

Besides this main impression, the Meno has many 
subsidiary interests. The sophists Protagoras and 
Gorgias are referred to with respect, though their 
teaching is proved to be seriously defective. We 
find here (81) perhaps the first, because so tentative 
and diffident, statement in Plato of the soul's 
experience of previous existence, and its present 
possession of a sort of latent or suppressed knowledge 
of general notions, which has to be elicited and 
revived by methodical inquiry. We have also (79) 
an account of the effect of Socrates' conversations 
upon his disciples, which is a useful counterpart 
and complement to the excited rhapsody of Alci- 
biades in the Symposium (215) ; while the humorous, 
mystifying modesty of Socrates in ascribing his 
highest beliefs to converse with poets, priests, and 
priestesses (81) is of a piece with his manner in the 
Symposium and elsewhere. Finally we should notice 
the suddenness of Anytus' appearance on the scene, 
and his abrupt exit : remembering that he was 
afterwards the accuser of Socrates, and observing 
the language and tone of his warning to that reckless 
Critic of the democracy, we must conclude that 
Plato contrived the episode with the deliberate 
purpose of showing that he did not blame any 
single person for his beloved Master's death, but 
cherished a nobler grudge against a world that was 
politically and intellectually out of joint. He thus 
brings us almost unawares to the edge of the rift 
which was opening in his mind between philosophy 
and the ordinary life of affairs : we see it gaping 
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wide and grim in the Gorgias ; when we come to 
the Republic, it is a well-known gulf, to be carefully 
measured and mapped. 

Meno was a young Thessalian of noble and 
wealthy family. He is supposed here to be on a 
visit to Athens about 402 B.C., three years before 
the death of Socrates. He has acquired some 
literary and scientific knowledge by association with 
Gorgias, who spent his last few years in Thessaly. 
He took part as a general in the great march of the 
Ten Thousand with Cyrus in 401 b.c Xenophon 
depicts him in the Anabasis as greedy, self-seeking 
and treacherous. Plato shows us his pleasanter 
side, though we find here that he is rather conceited 
and lacking in self-control (76 a, 80 b, c, 86 d). 

The Meno has been edited, with ample introduc- 
tion and notes, by E S. Thompson (Macmillan, 
1901). 
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[h nEPI APETH2 * IIEIPA2TIK02] 

ta tot AiAAorox npozimA 

MENHN, 2HKPATH2, nAI2 MENHN02, ANTT02 

men. "E^ts fioi elirelv, cS UtoKpares, apa St8a- 
ktov r) dperrj; r) ov 8i8olkt6v aAA' dvKrjrov ; r) 
ovre daKTjTov ovre jjbaOrjrov, dAAa cfrvaei irapa- 
yLyverai rols avdpdmois rj dXXco rivl rpoirw; 

2n. T ti Mevtov, npo rov fiev QerraXol evSoKLfioi 
rjaav ev rols "EAA^crc. /cat idavfid^ovro i<f>* tVm/qJ 

T6 KOLl irXoVTCp, VVV 84, (*)$ ifJiol 8oK€C, /Cat €7TL 

cro(f>la, /cat ot>x r\Kiara ol rov gov eralpov 'Api- 

GtLtTTTOV TToXlTOLL AapiUCLlOL. TOVTOV 8e VfJLLV 

alnos ear i Yopylas* d^LKOfievos yap els rrjv 
ttoXiv epaards eirl ao</>ia eiXr}<f>ev 'AXevahwv re 
rovs 7Tpa)rovs, <*>v 6 00$ epaarr)s eariv 'Aptor- 
lttttos, /cat rtov dXX(x)v QerraXwv /cat 817 /cat 
rovro rd edo$ vpuas eWiKev, dcfrofitos re /cat fieyaXo- 
TTpeir&s diTOKpLveod at, edv ris ri epryrai, tLanep 
eiKos rovs elooras, are /cat air 6s irape^tov avrov 
iptorav rtov 'EXXfjvajv rtp fiovXop,evcp 6 ri dv ris 
PovXrjrac, /cat ov8evl orto ovk diroKpivopLevos. ev- 
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[or ON VIRTUE: testing] 

CHARACTERS 
Meno, Socrates, Memo's Boy, Axytus 

men. Can you tell me, Socrates, whether virtue 
can be taught, or is acquired by practice, not teach- 
ing ? Or if neither by practice nor by learning, 
whether it comes to mankind by nature or in some 
other way ? 

soc. Meno, of old the Thessalians were famous 
and admired among the Greeks for their riding and 
their riches ; but now they have a name, I believe, 
for wisdom also, especially your friend Aristippus's 
people, the Larisaeans. For this you have to thank 
Gorgias ; for when he came to that city he made 
the leading men of the Aleuadae — among them 
your lover Aristippus — and the Thessalians generally 
enamoured of wisdom. Nay more, he has given 
you the regular habit of answering any chance 
question in a fearless, magnificent manner, as befits 
those who know : for he sets the example of offering 
himself to be questioned by any Greek who chooses, 
and on any point one likes, and he has an answer 
for everybody. Now in this place, my dear Meno, 
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OdSe Se, to (f>tXe Mevtov, ro ivavrtov 7TepiearrjKev 
7] toairep avxfAOS rig rijs ao<f>ias yeyovev, /cat klv- 
Swevet €K rtovSe rtov rorrtov nap' vpL&s otxeaOac 
rj aoc/>la' el yovv rivd eOeXeis ovrtos epeaOai rtov 
evBdSe, ovSels Saris ov yeXdaerat /cat epeZ* to 

£eV€, KtvSweVtO VOL SoKeZv [AOLKapLOS TL$ €IV<1L, 

dperrjv yovv etre StSa/CToV eW' orto rpotrto irapa- 
ycyverai elSevai' eytb Se roaovrov Seto etre 

SO X V * O O > 'O ' 

IOOLKTOV €LT€ pLYj OtOGLKTOV €LO€VCU t tOOT OVO€ OLVTO, 

o rt nor* earl ro Trapdirav dper-q, rvyxdvto etStbs. 
B 'Eyaj oSv /cat avros, to Mevtov, ovrtos ^X w ' vvf 1 ' 
7T€vofjLai roZs TToXircLLs rovrov rod TTpdyjxaros, /cat 
ipiavrov KarafX€fi(j)OfjiaL tbs ovk elStos irepl dperrjs 
to irapdirav o ok firj otSa rl eart, TTtos dv ottoZov 
yi ti elSelrjv; rj So/cet aot olov re elvcu, oar is 
Mevtova jxrj yiyvtoaKei rb irapdirav oar is earl; 
rovrov et'SeVat etre kclXos etre irXovatos etre /cat 
yevvalos eoriv, etre /cat rdvavrla rovrtov; So/cct 
crot 010V r elvai; 

men. Ovk epLotye. aAAa av, to UtoKpares, 
C dXydtos ouS* o Tt dperrj iartv olaQa, aAAa ravra 
Trepl aov /cat ot/caSe dTrayyeXXtojjLev ; 

2n. Mrj \xovov ye, to eraZpe, aAAa /cat ori ov$* 
aAAa) tt(x) evervxov elSori, tb$ ifiol Sokw. 

MEN. Tt oe; Yopyla ovk everv^es ore evBdoe 
*qv; 

2n. "Eycoye. 

men. Etra ovk eSoKei aoi elSevac; 

2n. Ov irdvv elpl \xvr\\xtov i to Mevtov, toare 
ovk exto ehreZv ev rto Trapovri, irtos /xot rore 
eoogev. aAA iato$ eKeivos re otoe, /cat av a 
eKelvos eXeyev dvdpiviqaov ovv \ie, irtos eXeyev. 
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we have a contrary state of things : a drought of 
wisdom, as it were, has come on ; and it seems as 
though wisdom had deserted our borders in favour of 
yours. You have only to ask one of our people a 
question such as that, and he will be sure to laugh 
and say : Stranger, you must think me a specially 
favoured mortal, to be able to tell whether virtue 
can be taught, or in what way it comes to one : so 
far am I from knowing whether it can be taught or 
not, that I actually do not even know what the 
thing itself, virtue, is at all. 

And I myself, Meno, am in the same case ; I 
share my townsmen's poverty in this matter : I 
have to reproach myself with an utter ignorance about 
virtue ; and if I do not know what a thing is, how 
can I know what its nature may be ? Or do you 
imagine it possible, if one has no cognisance at all 
of Meno, that one could know whether he is hand- 
some or rich or noble, or the reverse of these ? 
Do you suppose that one could ? 

men. Not I. But is it true, Socrates, that you 
do not even know what virtue is ? Are we to return 
home with this report of you ? 

soc. Not only this, my friend, but also that I 
never yet came across anybody who did know, in 
my opinion. 

men. What ? You did not meet Gorgias when 
he was here ? 
soc. I did. 

men. And you didn't consider that he knew ? 

soc. I have not a very good memory, Meno, so I 
cannot tell at the moment how he struck me then. 
It may be that he did know, and that you know 
what he said : remind me therefore how he expressed 
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el Se fiovXet, avros elrre* SoKei yap Srjrrov aol 
drrep eKelvw. 
men. "E/xcuye. 

2H. ^EiKetvov fxev toLvvv icofxev, eVeiS^ Kal 
direariv* av Se avros , c5 ^pos dea>v, Mevwv, rl 
<j)fjs dperrjv elvai; clttov Kal firj <f>9ovrjarjs , tva 
evrv^eararov ifsevapua eifsevapuevos c5, av <f>avfjs 
av fxev el8<bs Kal Yopylas, eyd> Se elprjKws fxrjSevl 

7TW7TOT€ elSoTL €VT€TVX7)K€Vai* 

E men. 'AAA' ov ^aAe77ov, & TiCOKpares, elrretv. 
rrpcbrov ptev, el fiovXei dvSpos dperrjv, pdSiov, ort 
avrrj earlv dvSpos dperrj, lkovov elvai ra rijs 
iroXews TTpdrreiv, Kal rrpdrrovra rovs fiev <f>lXovs 
ed rroielv, rovs 8* e^dpovs KaKcbs, Kal avrov 
evXafieioOai jxrjSev roiovrov Trade lv. el Se fiovXei 
yvvaiKos dperrjv, ov ^aAeTTOV SteXOetv, Sri Sei 
avrrjv rrjv olKiav ed ot/cetv, aw^ovadv re ra evSov 
Kal KarrjKOOV ovaav rod dvSpos. Kal dXXrj earl 
rratSos dperrj, Kal drjXeias Kal dppevos, Kal TTpe- 
afivrepov dvhpos, el fiev fiovAei, eXevdepov, el Se 
7*2 fiovXei, SovXov. Kal dXXai 7ra/X7roAAat dperat 
elaw, tbare ovk drropla elireZv dperrjs rrepi o rt 
ean* KaO* eKaarrjv yap rcov rrpd^eojv /cat rwv 
tjXlklcov TTpos eKaarov epyov eKaarcp rjjxcov rj dperrj 
earw m (haavrcos Se, olfxai, a> Hd)Kpares, Kai rj 
f<a/aa . 

2n. UoXXfi ye nvi evrvyiq eotKa Kexp^aOai, 
to Mevwv, el fxlav 'Qryr&v dperrjv ajxrjvos ri av- 
rjvprjKa dperojv rrapa aol KeLptevaiv. arap, cb 
Mevojv, Kara r avrrjv rrjv elKova rrjv rrepi ra 
B ofirjvrj, el fxov epojxevov fieXirrrjs Trepl ovaias 
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it ; or if you like, make your own statement, for I 
expect you share his views. 
men. I do. 

soc. Then let us pass him over, since in fact he 
is not present, and do you tell me, in heaven's 
name, what is your own account of virtue. Speak 
out frankly, that I may find myself the victim of a 
most fortunate falsehood, if you and Gorgias prove to 
have knowledge of it, while I have said that I never 
yet came across anyone who had. 

men. Why, there is no difficulty, Socrates, in 
telling. First of all, if you take the virtue of a man, 
it is easily stated that a man's virtue is this — that 
he be competent to manage the affairs of his city, 
and to manage them so as to benefit his friends and 
harm his enemies, and to take care to avoid suffering 
harm himself. Or take a woman's virtue : there 
is no difficulty in describing it as the duty of ordering 
the house well, looking after the property indoors, 
and obeying her husband. And the child has 
another virtue — one for the female, and one for the 
male ; and there is another for elderly men — one, 
if you like, for freemen, and yet another for slaves. 
And there are very many other virtues besides, so 
that one cannot be at a loss to explain what virtue 
is ; for it is according to each activity and age that 
every one of us, in whatever we do, has his virtue ; 
and the same, I take it, Socrates, will hold also of 
vice. 

soc. I seem to be in a most lucky way, Meno ; 
for in seeking one virtue I have discovered a whole 
swarm of virtues there in your keeping. Now, 
Meno, to follow this figure of a swarm, suppose I 
should ask you what is the real nature of the bee, 
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5 tl itot earrLj ttoXXcls Kal rravTo8a7ras eXeyes 
avras efvaij tl dv drreKplvoi fioi, el ae rjpofJLrjv 
apa tovtu) <f>f)s 7roXXds Kal TravToSaTras 1 etvaL 
Kal 8ia<f>€povaas dXXrfXcop, ra> pLeXirTas etvaL; 
rj tovto) [lev ov8ev 8ia(f)€pov<JLV , aAAaj 8e T(o, 
olov rj KaAAei rj pueyeOeL rj dXXcp tco tlov tolovtcov ; 
elrre y tl dv drreKplvu) ovtojs epwrrjOeis ; 

MEN. Tout' eywye, otl ov8ev 8ia<f>ipovaiv y 

fiiXiTTOLL elolv, r) erepa rrjs erepas. 

SH. Et oSv €L7TOV fJL€TOL T(LVTa m TOVTO TOLVW 

fjuoL avro elrre, c5 MeVcov & ov8ev $ta<f>ipovcrLV 

dXXa TaVTOV eloLV OUTdOOH, TL TOVTO <f>jjS €LVOLL; 
€LX€S S7777OU CLV TL jJLOL €L7T€LV / 

MEN. "Eycoye. 

2n. Ovtu) 8r) kol irepl twv dpeTtov kolv el 
7ToXXal Kal iravTohaTrai elvLV, ev ye tl eloos ravrov 
arraaaL e^ovcrL, St' o elolv dperai, els o koX&s 
rrov e)(€L drropXeifjavra tov drroKpLVopuevov tco 
epwTrjcravTi eKelvo SrjXcoaaL, o TvyyaveL ovoa 
dpeTrf rj ov puavOdveLS o tl Xeyco; 

men. Aokw ye fxoL fiav9dv€LV ov jievTOL a>? 
jSouAo/xat ye rrco Kare^o) to epwTiopievov . 

Tlorepov 8e rrepl dperrjs fiovov ool ovtco 
BoKely to Wievajv, dXArj fxev dv8pos etvaL, dXXrj 8e 
yvvaLKOs kol tcov aXXcov, rj Kal rrepl vyLelas Kal 
rrepl pueyeOovs Kal rrepl loxvos cboavTtos; dXXrj 
fiev dv8pos 8ok€l ool etvaL vyleLa, dAXrj 8e yvvaL- 
kos; rj ravTov rravraxov eX86s eoTLV> edvrrep 
vyleLa rj, edvre iv dv8pl edvre iv dXXcp otcoovv fj; 
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and you replied that there are many different kinds 
of bees, and I rejoined : Do you say it is by being 
bees that they are of many and various kinds and 
differ from each other, or does their difference lie 
not in that, but in something else — for example, 
in their beauty or size or some other quality ? Tell 
me, what would be your answer to this question ? 

men. Why, this — that they do not differ, as bees, 
the one from the other. 

soc. And if I went on to say : Well now, there 
is this that I want you to tell me, Meno : what do 
you call the quality by which they do not differ, 
but are all alike ? You could find me an answer, 
I presume ? 

men. I could. 

soc. And likewise also with the virtues, however 
many and various they may be, they all have one 
common character whereby they are virtues, and 
on which one would of course be wise to keep an 
eye when one is giving a definitive answer to the 
question of what \irtue really is. You take my 
meaning, do you not ? 

men. My impression is that I do ; but still I 
do not yet grasp the meaning of the question as I 
could wish. 

soc. Is it only in the case of virtue, do you think. 
Meno, that one can say there is one kind belonging 
to a man, another to a woman, and so on with the 
rest, or is it just the same, too, in the case of health 
and size and strength ? Do you consider that 
there is one health for a man, and another for a 
woman ? Or, wherever we find health, is it of 
the same character universally, in a man or in 
anyone else ? 
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MEN. 'H avrr] fjioi Sok€l vyleid ye elvat Kal 
dvSpos Kal yvvatKos. 

Ovkovv Kal ixeyedos Kal loxvs ; idvirep 
taxvpa ywrj fj, ra> avrw eloei Kal rfj avrfj Icrxyl 
taxvpa eorai; to yap rfj avrrj rovro Aeyor oiSev 
hia<f>epei TTpos to lax^S elvat r) loxvs, idvre iv 
dvSpl fj edvre iv yvvaiKi' 7} So/cei rl gol ota<f>epeiv ; 

MEN. Oi)K efioiye. 

f H 8e dperrj 7rpd$ to dperrj elvat oioloei tl s 
idvre ev iraihl fj idvre iv TTpeu^vrrjy edvre ev 
yvvaiKL edvre ev dvopi; 

men. "E/xotye Trees' ooKeT, to UtoKpares, rovro 
ovKeri ofjLOtov etvat rots aXXois tovtols. 

It be; ovk avopos \iev aperrjv eAeyes 
itoAlv ev hioiKeiVy yvvatKog Se olkiclv; 

men. v Eyo>ye. 

2n. ^Ap' ovv olov re ev oioiKeiv rj noXiv rj 
OLKtav rj dXXo oriovv, fjurj ow<f>p6vojs Kal StAcata)? 
StoiKovvra ; 

men. Ov Srjra. 

sn. Ovkovv avrrep hiKaiojs Kal oa>(f)p6vwg 

OLOlKtx)Gl> OLKaLOOVVJ] Kal Ga><f>pOGVVrj OlOLKfjoOVOW ; 

men, 'AvdyKrj. 

2n. Tcov avrcov dpa dfjL<f>6repoi Seovrat, elnep 
fjieXXovGiv dyaOol etvat, Kal r) ywrj Kal 6 dvr)p s 
SiKatoovvrjs Kal oaxfrpoovvrjs. 

men. OatVovrat, 

Tt 8e Trais Kal TTpeG^vrrjs; pbcov a/co- 
Xaoroi ovres Kal doiKot ayadol dv rrore yevoivro; 

MEN. Ov orjra. 

2n. 'AAAa G<x><f>pove$ Kal St/catot; 
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men. I think that health is the same, both in 
man and in woman. 

soc. Then is it not so with size and strength 
also ? If a woman is strong, she will be strong by 
reason of the same form and the same strength ; 
by " the same " I mean that strength does not 
differ as strength, whether it be in a man or in a 
woman. Or do you think there is any difference ? 

men. I do not. 

soc. And will virtue, as virtue, differ at all whether 
it be in a child or in an elderly person, in a woman 
or in a man ? 

men. I feel somehow, Socrates, that here we cease 
to be on the same ground as in those other cases. 

soc. Why ? Were you not saying that a man's 
virtue is to manage a state well, and a woman's 
a house ? 

men. I was. 

soc. And is it possible to manage a state well, 
or a house, or anything at all, if you do not manage 
it temperately and justly ? 

men. Surely not. 

soc. Then whoever manages temperately and 
justly will manage with temperance and justice ? 
men. That must be. 

soc. Then both the woman and the man require 
the same qualities of justice and temperance, if 
they are to be good. 

men. Evidently. 

soc. And what of a child or an old man ? Can 
they ever hope to be good if they are intemperate 
and unjust ? 

men. Surely not. 

soc. Only if they are temperate and just ? 
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MEN. Nat. 

2n. Hdvres dp* avOpamoi rep avrcp rpoirco 
dyaOol elai' rcov avrcov yap rvxdvres dyaOol 
ylyvovr ai . 

MEN. "EoLK€V. 

2n. Ovk av hr\irov 9 ei ye fir) 97 aurq dperrj 
rjv avrcbv, rev avrcp av rpoirco dyaOol tfaav. 
MEN. Ov ofjra. 

2n. 'Eiretorj rolvvv r) avrr) dperr) irdvrcov 
ear I, ireipto eiiretv Kal dvafjLvrjadrjvai, rL avro 
cprjat Yopytas elvai Kal av pier eKelvov. 

men. Tl dXXo y rj apxeiv otov r* elvai rcov 
dvdpcoircov ; eiirep ev ye ri 'Qryreis Kara ir avrcov. 

2n. 'AAAa, fMrjv £rjrco ye. dAA' apa Kal 
iraiSos rj avrr) dperrj, to M.evcov, Kal SovXov , dpxeiv 
otto re elvai rod oeairorov, Kal ookci aoi en dv 
hovXos elvai 6 apx<*)v; 

men. Ov irdvv fxoi ooKeT t to Tid)Kpares. 

2n. Ov yap etVoV, to dpiare. en yap Kal 
roSe aKoirei' dpxeiv <f>f}S otov t' elvai' ov irpoa- 
BrjaofjLev avroae to St/caia>s*, dSiKcos oe paq; 

men. Ot/xat eytoye* rj yap SiKaioavvrj, to 
HcoKpareSi dperrj eariv. 

2n. Uorepov dperrj y to MeVcuv, rj dperrj ns; 

men. no)? rovro Xeyeis; 

2H. 'Qs 776/) l dXXov orovovv. otov, el fiovXeiy 
arpoyyvXorrjros rrepi etVot/x' eytoye, on axfjl^d 
rl eanv, oi>x ovrcos dirXcos ore a^/xa. Sid 
ravra oe ovrcos av eiiroipii, on Kal aAAa ean 
Gr^/xara. 

men. y 0p6tos ye Xeytov av, eirel Ka) eyth Xeyto 
ov puovov oiKaLoavvrjv aAAa Kal aAAa? elvai dperds. 
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men. Yes. 

soc. So all mankind are good in the same way ; 
for they become good when they acquire the same 
qualities. 

men. So it seems. 

soc. And I presume, if they had not the same 
virtue, they would not be good in the same way. 
men. No. indeed. 

soc. Seeing then that it is the same virtue in all 
cases, try and tell me, if you can recollect, what 
Gorgias — and you in agreement with him — say it is. 

men. Simply that it is the power of governing 
mankind — if you want some single description to 
cover all cases. 

soc. That is just what I am after. But is virtue 
the same in a child, Meno, and in a slave — an ability 
to govern each his master ? And do you think he 
who governed would still be a slave ? 

men. I should say certainly not, Socrates. 

soc. No, indeed, it would be unlikely, my excellent 
friend. And again, consider this further point : 
you say it is " to be able to govern " ; shall we 
not add to that — " justly, not unjustly " ? 

men. Yes, I think so ; for justice, Socrates, is 
virtue. 

soc. Virtue, Meno, or a virtue ? 

men. What do you mean by that ? 

soc. What I would in any other case. To take 
roundness, for instance ; I should call it a figure, 
and not figure pure and simple. And I should 
name it so because there are other figures as well. 

men. You would be quite right — just as I say there 
are other virtues besides justice. 
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2ft. Ttvas ravras; eliri' otov Kal iyco aoi 
€L7Toifii av Kal dXXa oxq/xaTa, el fie KeXevots' 
Kal av ovv ipiol elire aXXas dperds. 

men. e H dvZpeta rolvvv efxoiye SoKei dperrj 
etvai Kal ato<f>poavvrj Kal aocf)la Kal ixeyaXoTrpeTreia 
Kal aAAac TrdfirroXXai. 

2ft. YldXiVy co Mevcov, ravrdv TreTrovOafiev 
rroXXds av 7]vprjKa/ji€v aperas p>lav tpqrovvres, 
aAAoi> rpoirov rj vvvor)- rrjv oe filav, 77 Sid rrdvrcov 
rovrcov iarlv y oi Svvdp,eda dvevpetv. 

MEN. Ov yap hvvafxal rtto 3 co TttOKpares, cos 
av fyrecs, \xLav dperrjv XafieZv Kara ndvrcov y 
coairep iv rols aAAots*. 

5ft. "EIkotcjs ye* aAA' iyco TTpoOvfitjaofiai, 
eav otos r co, rapids irpofiiftdaai. fiavOdveis 
yap 7tov } on ovrcoal e^et irepl iravros' el ns ae 
dvepoiro rovro 3 o vvvSrj iyco eXeyov, rl ian cr^/xa, 
co Mevcov; el avrco etnes on arpoyyvXorrjs, el 
aoi elirev arrep iyco, rrorepov a%fjpLa rj arpoy- 
yvXorrjs iarlv rj crj^/xa ri; ernes orjirov av on 
axfjp,d ri. 

men. IldVu ye. 

2ft. Ovkovv old ravra, on Kal dXXa eon 
MEN. Nat. 

2ft. Kat el ye Trpoaavrjpcora ae oirola, eXeyes av; 
MEN. "Eyajye. 

2ft. Ka£ av el rrepl xP ( ^l iaT0 ^ cbaavrcos dv- 
rjpero 6 rt ean, Kal elirovros aov, on to XevKov, 
/xerd ravra vireXaftev 6 ipcorcov, rrorepov to 
XevKov xP&H-d ear iv rj xp&fJia ri l elites av on 
Xpcofid n, hion Kal dXXa rvyxdvei ovra; 
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soc. What are they ? Tell me. In the same way 
as I can tell you of other figures, if you request me, 
so do you tell me of other virtues. 

men. Well then, courage, I consider, is a virtue, 
and temperance, and wisdom, and loftiness of mind ; 
and there are a great many others. 

soc. Once more, Meno, we are in the same 
plight : again we have found a number of virtues 
when we were looking for one, though not in the 
same way as we did just now ; but the one that 
runs through them all, this we are not able to find. 

men. No, for I am not yet able, Socrates, to follow 
your line of search, and find a single virtue common 
to all, as one can in other cases. 

soc. And no wonder ; but I will make an effort, 
so far as I can, to help us onward. You understand, 
of course, that this principle of mine applies to 
everything : if someone asked you the question I 
put to you just now : What is figure, Meno ? and 
you replied : Roundness ; and then he said, as I did : 
Is roundness figure or a figure ? I suppose you would 
answer : A figure. 

men". Certainly. 

soc. And for this reason — that there are other 
figures as well ? 
men. Yes. 

soc. And if he went on to ask you of what sort 
they were, you would tell him ? 
men. I would. 

soc. And if he asked likewise what colour is, 
and on your answering " white " your questioner 
then rejoined : Is white " colour or a colour ? 
your reply would be : A colour ; because there are 
other colours besides. 
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men. "Eya>ye. 

2n. Kat et yd ae e'/ce'Aeue Xdyetv aAAa xp^ara, 
D eAeye? a)/ aAAa, a ovSev r)rrov rvyxdvet ovra XP<*>~ 
fiara rod XevKov; 
men. Nat. 

2n. Et ovv coarrep iyco fxerrjet rov Xoyov, 
/cat dXeyev on del etV 77oAAa d^LKVovfxeOa, aXXa 
fXTj fjLot ovrtos, aAA' €7T€tS?) ra ttoXXcl ravra ivl 
nvi 7rpooayop€V€Ls ovofxart, /cat (f>r)s ov8ev avrcov 
6 ri ov G\rjixa eivai, /cat ravra /cat ivavrla ovra 
dXXrjXois, 5 rt eon rovro, o ovSev rjrrov /care^et 
to arpoyyvXov 77 to evdv, o St) ovofxa^eis o"X% ia 
E /cat ovhkv fi&XAov </>fjs ro arpoyyvXov a^/xa etvat 
7) ro evuv; 77 ov% ovrco Aeyets; 

MEN. *Eya>ye. 

T A/>' ow, oTay ovrco Xdyrjs, rore ovSev 
fidXXov (j>fjs ro arpoyyvXov elvat arpoyyvXov 7) 
evdv, oi)8e to evOi) evBv 77 arpoyyvXov ; 

MEN. Ov SrjTTOV, to Tid)Kpar€S. 

2n. 'AAAa fjLrjv axrjp-a ye ovSev fxaXXov (f>7)s 
elvai ro arpoyyvXov rod evddog, ouSe ro erepov 
rod irdpov. 

MEN. 'AXrjOrj Xeyeis. 

sn. Tt 77ore ovv rovro, ov rovro ovopud Ian, 
to ax^a; Treipto Xeyeiv. et ovv rto Iptortovri 
75 ovrcog rj rrepl ax^aros i) ^pa»/xaTO? et7re? on 
dAA' ovoe piavQdvco eytoye o Tt fiovXei, to dvBptxme, 
ovoe otSa o rt Aeyets" lgco$ dv edavpiaae /cat 
elnev ov fiavOdveis, ore L^qrto ro eVt Tract rovrois 
ravrov; 7} ovSe eVt toutoi?, to Mevcov } e^ot? dv 
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MEN. It Would. 

soc. And if he bade you mention other colours, 
you would tell him of others that are colours just as 
much as white ? 

men. Yes. 

soc. Now suppose that, like me, he pursued the 
argument and said : We are always arriving at a 
variety of things, but let me have no more of that : 
since you call these many things by one single 
name, and say they are figures, every one of them, 
even when they are opposed to one another, tell 
me what is that which comprises round and straight 
alike, and which you call figure — including straight 
equally with round under that term. For that is 
your statement, is it not ? 

men. It is. 

soc. And in making it, do you mean to say that 
round is no more round than straight, or straight 
no more straight than round ? 

men. No, to be sure, Socrates. 

soc. What you mean is that the round shape is 
no more a figure than the straight, or the straight 
than the round. 

men. Quite right. 

soc. Then what can this thing be, which bears the 
name of figure ? Try and tell me. Suppose that, 
on being asked this question by someone, either 
about figure or about colour, you had replied : Why, 
I don't so much as understand what you want, 
sir, or even know what you are saying : he might 
well have shown surprise, and said : Do you not 
understand that I am looking for that which is the 
same common element in all these things ? Or 
would you still be unable to reply, Meno, if you were 
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eliretv, el ris eptortprj* ri eartv enl rep arpoy- 
yvXcp Kal evdet Kal eirl rots aXXois, a 8r) o^/xara 
KaXets, ravrov eirl ttclgi; Tretpco elnetv, tva Kal 
yevrjral aot jjueXerrj 7Tpos rr)v irepl rrjs dperrjs 
aTTOKpiow . 

MEN. Mr], dXXa gv, co Ticok pares, ehre. 
2n. BovXet gol x a P L(Jto pLai ; 
men. Haw ye. 

2X2. ^deXrjaets ovv Kal uv epuol evneiv irepl 
rrjs dperrjs; 
men. "Eycoye, 

2X2. Hpodvfirjreov rolvw a£tov yap, 
MEN. Haw p,ev ovv. 

2X2. Qepe orj 3 ireiptbjjieBa gol ehretv, rt eon 
axrjfia. crKoirei ovv el roSe dirohexn avro etvar 
ear co ydp 8r) r\plv rovro GxrjjJia, o jjlovov rtov 
ovrcov rvyx^vei xP co l JLaTL eiropLevov. iKavtos 
gol, rj dXXcos ttcos tpqreis; eyco ydp kolv ovrcos 
dya7Ttprjv el fxoc dperr]v elrrois. 

MEN. 'AAAa rovro ye evrjOes, co HcoKpares. 

2fi. Hcos Xeyeis; 

men. "Or i ax^d 7tov earc Kara rov gov 
oyov, o aei XP oa cnerac. ecev ei oe or) rr)v 
Xpoav ns fJir) <f>aiq elSevai, dXXa cbaavrcos diropoi 
coairep irepl rov Gxrjpiaros, ri & v °^ ec 001 ^770- 
KeKpLGdat ; 

2X1. TdXrj8rj eycoye* Kal el fiev ye rcov GO<j>cov 
res etrj Kal ipiarLKtov re Kal aycoviariKcov 6 
epofxevos, etiroifi civ avrcp on ifiol jj,ev elpr^rai* 
el he fJLTj opdeds Xeyco, gov epyov Xa/JL^dvetv Xoyov 
Kal eXeyxeiv. el Se toGirep eyco re Kal av vvvl 
<f>LXoi ovres fiovXoivro dXXrjXois ocaXeyeaOat, Set 
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approached or* other terms, and were asked : What 
is it that is common to the round and the straight 
and everything else that you call figures — the same 
in all ? Try and tell me ; it will be good practice 
for your answer about virtue. 

men. No, it is you who must answer, Socrates. 

soc. You wish me to do you the favour ? 

men. By all means. 

soc. And then you will agree to take your turn 
and answer me on virtue ? 
men. I will. 

soc. Well then, I must make the effort, for it is 
worth our while. 
men. Certainly. 

soc. Come now, let me try and tell you what 
figure is. Just consider if you accept this description 
of it : figure, let us say, is the only existing thing that 
is found always following colour. Are you satisfied, 
or are you looking for something different ? I am 
sure I should be content with a similar account of 
virtue from you. 

men. But it is such a silly one, Socrates. 

soc. How do you mean ? 

men. Well, figure, as I understand by your account, 
is what always follows colour. Very good ; but if 
some one said he did not know colour, and was in the 
same difficulty about it as about figure, what answer 
do you suppose would have come from you ? 

soc. The truth, from me ; and if my questioner 
were a professor of the eristic and contentious sort, 
I should say to him : I have made my statement ; 
if it is wrong, your business is to examine and refute 
it. But if, like you and me on this occasion, we were 
friends and chose to have a discussion together, I 
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07] 7TpaOT€p6v 7TWS KGLL StaAe KTlK<l)T€pOV OL7TO' 

KptveoBai. ton Se tacos to StaAe KTiKtbrepov fir) 
\iovov raXrfir\ drroKplveod at, dXXd /cat St' €K€iva>v 
<Lv dv 7TpoaofjLoXoyfj etSevat 6 ipcortbfievos. ttzi- 
paao/xat 817 /cat iyu) aot ovrcos elTTZ.lv. Aeye 
yap jLtot* reXevrrjv /caAets* Tt; TotoVSe Xeyco olov 
E Trepas /cat ea^arov rrdvra ravra ravrov Tt Aeyar 
tocos' 8' aV 17/xtv Ilpo'St/cos' Sta^epotro* dAAd av 
ye 7rou KaXets rreirepavQai rt /cat TereXevrrjKevai* 
to roiovrov fiovXofjiat Xiyetv, ovSev ttolkiXov, 

men. 'AAAd kglXo), /cat ot/xat fxavOdvetv o 
Aeyets*. 

7(j sn. Tt 8'; eVtVeSov KaXels Tt, /cat erepov 
av Grepeov, olov ravra ra iv yecofierpiats ; 
MEN. "Eyajye /caAa>. 

2n. "HS77 rolvvv av fidOois fiov €K rovrwv, 
a^^/xa o Xeyco. Kara yap navros crxrjfiarog 
rovro Xeyco, els o to orepeov Trepalvet, rovr 
ehac a^?;/xa* orrep av avXXaftcbv et7rot/zt orepeov 
7T€pas orxrjfia etvai. 

MEN. To Se ^pcu/xa Tt Aeyet?, c5 HojKpares ; 

2n. 'Y/SptaT^s' y* et, c5 MeVaw dVSpt rrpea^vrr] 
7rpay\xara Trpoordrreis wnoKplveodai, avros Se 
]3 oi)/c iBiXeis dvafjuvrjo etVretV, 6 ri irore Ae'yet 
Topyias dperrjv etvat. 

men. 'AAA' ineiSdv /xot au tout' eirrrjs, c3 
TtWKpares, ipto aot. 

5n. Kdv KaraK€KaXv{i[JL€vos ns yvotrj, cL 
MeVaJV, StaAeyojueVot; aou, ort /caAos ei /cat ipacrrai 
aot ert etatV. 
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should have to reply in some milder tone more suited 
to dialectic. The more dialectical way, I suppose, 
is not merely to answer what is true, but also to 
make use of those points which the questioned 
person acknowledges he knows. And this is the 
way in which I shall now try to argue with you. 
Tell me, is there something you call an end ? Such 
a thing, I mean, as a limit, or extremity — I use all 
these terms in the same sense, though I daresay 
Prodicus 1 might quarrel with us. But you, I am 
sure, refer to a thing as terminated or ended : 
something of that sort is what I mean — nothing 
complicated. 

men. Yes, I do, and I think I grasp your meaning. 

soc. Well then, you speak of a surface, and also 
of a solid — the terms employed in geometrical 
problems ? 

men. I do. 

soc. So now you are able to comprehend from all 
this what I mean by figure. In every instance of 
figure I call that figure in which the solid ends ; 
and I may put that more succinctly by saying that 
figure is " limit of solid." 

men. And what do you say of colour, Socrates ? 

soc. How overbearing of you, Meno, to press an 
old man with demands for answers, when you will 
not trouble yourself to recollect and tell me what 
account Gorgias gives of virtue ! 

men. When you have answered my question, 
Socrates, I will answer yours. 

soc. One might tell even blindfolded, Meno, by 
the way you discuss, that you are handsome and 
still have lovers. 

1 Cf. Protag. 337 a. 
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men. Tt S17; 

2n. "On ov8ev aAA' fj imrdrreis ev rots 
Xoyocs' orrep ttoiovoiv ol rpv^wvres, are rvpav- 
vevovres, €cd$ av ev copa cScrt. Kat a/xa ifxov 
C tows KareyvojKas, on elpl rprrayv ra>v KaAwv. 
Xapiovfjiai ovv 001 Kat aTTOKpivov/xat. 

men. Wdvv fiev ovv ^a/Herat. 

2n. Bou'Aet ovv 001 Kara Topylav diroKpl- 
ya>/xat, fj av ov /zaAtora aKoXovdiqaais ; 

men. BouAo/xar ttcos yap ov; 

sn. Oukouv Aeyere drroppods nvas ra>v ovrwv 
Kara. 'E/X7reSoKAea; 

men. H(f>68pa ye. 

sn. Kat iropovs, els ovs Kat 8l cSi^ at dnoppoal 
rropevovr ai; 

MEN. IldVu ye. 

2n. Kat rojy a7roppoa)v ras p,ev dpfxorreiv 
J) evlocs ra>v TTopojv, rds Se IXdrrovs fj fxel^ovs 
e Ivai ; 

men. *Ecrrt ravra. 

2n. Oukow /cat oifjiv KaXets ri; 

men. "Eyojye. 

'Ek TOUTOJl/ S77 O TOt XeyO), €<f>7j 

TllvSapos. eon yap XP° a drroppori oxrjfxdrwv 
oipet ovfJLfxerpos Kat alcrdrjros. 

men. "Aptcrra /xot SoKets, c5 HwKpares, ravrr\v 
rrjv airoKpioiv elprjKevat. 

2n. "Icraj? yap aot Kara avvrfieiav etp^rar 



1 There is something of Gorgias's stately style in the 
definition that follows ; but the implication seems mainly to 
be that the substance of it will be familiar to Meno because 
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men. Why so ? 

soc. Because you invariably speak in a peremptory 
tone, after the fashion of spoilt beauties, holding as 
they do a despotic power so long as their bloom is 
on them. You have also, I daresay, made a note of 
my weakness for handsome people. So I will indulge 
you, and answer. 

men. You must certainly indulge me. 

soc. Then would you like me to answer you in 
the manner of Gorgias, 1 which you would find easiest 
to follow ? 

men. I should like that, of course. 

soc. Do not both of you say there are certain 
effluences 2 of existent things, as Empedocles held ? 

men. Certainly. 

soc. And passages into which and through which 
the effluences pass ? 
men. To be sure. 

soc. And some of the effluences fit into various 
passages, while some are too small or too large ? 
men. That is so. 

soc. And further, there is what you call sight ? 
men. Yes. 

soc. So now " conceive my meaning," as Pindar 3 
says : colour is an effluence of figures, commensurate 
with sight and sensible. 

men. Your answer, Socrates, seems to me excel- 
lently put. 

soc. Yes, for I expect you find its terms familiar ; 

he was a pupil of Gorgias, who had learnt his science from 
Empedocles. 

2 Empedocles taught that material objects are known to 
us by means of effluences or films given off by them and 
suited in various ways to our sense-organs. 

3 Fr. 83 (Bergk) ; cf. Aristoph. Birds, 939. 
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Krai dfia, oTfjuai, evvoeis, ore loots' dv i£ avrrjs 

€L7T€LV Kal (fxOVTjV , 8 €OTL, KOLL OGfjLTJV KaX CtAAa 
77oAAd TCQV TOLOVTOJV. 

men. Yldvv fJL€V OVV. 

2n. TpayiKrj yap eanv, c5 Mevcov, rj diroKpiGis, 
ware dpeGKei vol /a&XXov Tj rj nepl rov gx^o-tos . 

MEN. "E/XOiyC. 

2H. 'AAA' OVK IcfTIV, & TTOl 'AA^iStJ/ZOU, (iiS 

eydj epuavrov ire'iday, dAA' eKecvrj fieXriwv* otfiai 
€ ouo ai> cot oogac, ei /xt), cDGirep x" € $ eAeyes, 
dvayKalov Got dmeVat 7rpo rd>j> fjLVGrrjplojv, aAA' 
ei 7T€pifjL€ivais re Kal /jLvrjOel-qs . 

men. 'AAAd 77ept/xeVot/x' di>, c5 HcoKpares, et 
floe 7roAAd roiavra Xeyois. 

2n. 'AAAd /x^ rrpoOvpitas ye ovSev drroXeii/joj, 
Kal gov eveKa Kal Ipuavrov, Xeycov roiavra' dAA' 

OTTCJS {17) OVX OLOS T €GOfJLai TToXXd TOiaVTa XiyeiV . 
dAA' t0t 7T€LpOJ Kal Gl) ijJLOL T7]V VTTOGX^GIV 

amobovvaiy /card oAot> cwrdn/ dperrjs 7iepi y o ri €gtl, 
Kal iravGai iroXXd 7toccov €K rov evos, oirep <£acri 
rovs Gwrplfiovrds ri £kolgtot€ ol GKWTrrovres , dAA* 
i&Gas SXrjv Kal vyifj etTre ri Igtiv apery, ra Se 
ye TrapaSelyfjuara rrap y ijiov ei\rj<f>as. 

men. AoKet rolvvv pioiy a> TidjKpares, apery 
elvai, KaOdrrep 6 Tronqrys Xeyei, x a ^P €LV T€ koXoigi 
Kal ovvaodai' Kal eyd) rovro Xeyco dperrjv, eiri- 
Ovfiovvra ra>v KaXwv hvvarov elvai 7TOpi^€G0ai. 

2n. ^Apa Xeyeis rov rwv koXwv eTTidvpiovvra 
dyaOcov e7Ti9vfjL7jrr]v elvai; 

MEN. MdXiGrd ye. 

2n, *Apa cos ovrojv rivdv ot rwv kclkujp eVi- 
1 Perhaps from Simonides. 
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and at the same time I fancy you observe that it 
enables you to tell what sound and smell are, and 
numerous other things of the kind. 
mem. Certainly. 

soc. It is an answer in the high poetic style, 
Meno, and so more agreeable to you than that about 
figure. 

men. Yes j it is. 

soc. But yet, son of Alexidemus, I am inclined 
to think the other was the better of the two ; and 
I believe you also would prefer it, if you were not 
compelled, as you were saying yesterday, to go 
away before the mysteries, and could stay awhile 
and be initiated. 

men. But I should stay, Socrates, if you would 
give me many such answers. 

soc. Well then, I will spare no endeavour, both 
for your sake and for my own, to continue in that 
style ; but I fear I may not succeed in keeping for 
long on that level. But come now, you in your 
turn must try and fulfil your promise by telling me 
what virtue is in a general way ; and you must stop 
producing a plural from the singular, as the wags 
say whenever one breaks something, but leave 
virtue whole and sound, and tell me what it is. 
The pattern you have now got from me. 

men. Well, in my view, Socrates, virtue is, in the 
poet's words, " to rejoice in things honourable and 
be able for them " 1 ; and that, I say, is virtue — to 
desire what is honourable and be able to procure it. 

soc. Do you say that he who desires the honour- 
able is desirous of the good ? 

men. Certainly. 

soc. Implying that there are some who desire 
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BvfiovaiVy iripcov ok ot rcov dyaOcov; ov ndvres, 
C wpioTty ookovgl 001 rcov dyadcov imdvfjLeiv ; 
men. Ovk ejioiye. 

'AAAa nve$ rcov /ca/ccDv; 
MEN. Nat. 

2n. Otd/xevot rd /ca/ca aya0a etvat, Ae'yet?, 77 
/cat yiyvcoGKOvres, on /ca/ca ianv, o/xais' em- 
dvfxovGiv avrcov; 

men. y Aficf>6repa ejjLotye So/cet. 

2n. *H yap So/cet rt? oot, c5 Mevcov, yiyvcooKCOV 

TOL KCLKCL OTL KOLKOL €GTIV OfJLCOS i7Tl0VfJL€lV (LVTOW ; 

men. MaAtora. 

2n. Tt €7TidvfX€Lv Xeyeis; 77 yeveadai avrcp; 
D MEN. Teviodai* rl yap dXXo; 

2n. Uorepov rjyovfievos rd /ca/ca cb^eXeiv 
€K€ivov cp av yevrjrai, rj yiyvcooKCOV rd #ca/cd ort 
jSAaVret cp dv irapfj; • 

men. Etot /xey ot rjyovfxevoi rd /ca/ca ohfcXeiv, 
etot Se /cat ot yvyvcoGKovres on j8Aa7TT€t. 

2n. T H /cat So/cotJat aot ytyvaJovcetv ra /ca/ca, 
ort /ca/ca eortv, ot rjyovfxevoi rd /ca/ca dxfyeXelv; 

men. 0z3 7rdVt; /x,ot So/cet rourd ye. 

2n. Oi)/cow St}Aoj> ort ovroi fiev ov rcov KaKcov 
eTTiOvfiovGLV, ot dyvoovvres atrra, dXXd €/cetVa)v, a 
E cpovro ay add etvai, eon Se ravrd ye /ca/ca* cocrre 
ot ayvoovvres avrd Kal otofxevoi dyaOd etvat SrjXov 
ort rcov dyadcov imdvixovGiv rj ov; 

men. Ys.lvovv€vovgiv ovrol ye. 

2n. Tt hi; ol rcov /ca/cdV jxev liridvpiovvrts > 
cos (f>f}S ov, r)yovfxevoL Se rd /ca/ca fiXdirreiv €K€lvov, 
cp av yLyvrjrat, yiyvcooKovot or\7iov on fiXafiijoovrai 
V7T* avrcov; 
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the evil, and others the good ? Do not all men, 
in your opinion, my dear sir, desire the good ? 
men. I think not. 

soc. There are some who desire the evil ? 
men. Yes. 

soc. Thinking the evil to be good, do you mean, 
or actually recognizing it to be evil, and desiring 
it nevertheless ? 

men. Both, I believe. 

soc. Do you really believe, Meno, that a man 
knows the evil to be evil, and still desires it ? 
men. Certainly. 

soc. What do you mean by " desires " ? Desires 
the possession of it ? 

men. Yes ; what else could it be ? 

soc. And does he think the evil benefits him who 
gets it, or does he know that it harms him who 
has it ? 

men. There are some who think the evil is a 
benefit, and others who know that it does harm. 

soc. And, in your opinion, do those who think 
the evil a benefit know that it is evil ? 

men. I do not think that at all. 

soc. Obviously those who are ignorant of the evil 
do not desire it, but only what they supposed to 
be good, though it is really evil ; so that those 
who are ignorant of it and think it good are really 
desiring the good. Is not that so ? 

men. It would seem to be so in their case. 

soc. Well now, I presume those who, as you say, 
desire the evil, and consider that the evil harms him 
who gets it, know that they will be harmed by it ? 
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MEN. * Avdy KT]. 

2X1. 'AAAa tovs fiXaTTTOiiivovs ovtol ovk olovrai 
dOXiovg etvai kclQ* ooov fiXdiTTovrai; 
men. Kcu rovro dvdyKrj. 
2n. Tov$ Se dOXtovs ov KaKo8alp,ovas ; 
MEN. Oljxai eycoye. 

2n. "Eotiv ovv ogtis povXerai dBXios Kal /ca/co- 
8alp,cov etvai; 

MEN. Ov fJLOL SoKelj CO UtOKpaTCS. 

2n. Ovk dpa fiovXerai, to Mevcov, ra /ca/ca 
ovSels, eiirep pLrj fiovXtTcu tolovtos elvai. rl yap 
dXXo icrrlv adXiov etvai, 77 iTnOvfietv re tcov klxklov 
koX Kraadai; 

MEN. KtvSvveveis dXrjQrj Xeyeiv, co 'LtoKpares ' 
Kal oiSels /HovXeadai ra /ca/ca. 

2n. Ovkovv vvv 8r) eXeyes, ore eanv rj dperij 
fiovXeoQal re rdyaOd Kal hvvaadai; 

men. JZIitov yap, 

2H. Ovkovv tov 1 Xexdivrog to jxkv fiovXeaOai 
irdoiv virapx^) Kal ravrr] ye ovSev 6 erepos tov 
irepov fieXrlcov ; 

MEN. <£aiWrcu. 

2n. 'AAAa SrjXov on, etrrep earl ^eXricov 
aAAos dXXov, Kara to Svvaodai dv eiy djxeLvcov. 
men. Yidw ye, 

2n. Tout* €cttlv dpa, tbs eoi/ce, Kara tov gov 
Xoyov dpeTrj, 8vvapLL$ tov TTopl^eoBai Tayadd. 
MEN. YlavTaTraat pioi ookcl, co HcoKpaTes, 

OVTLOS €X €lV > °^ V $ v V7ToXajX^dv€i£ . 

Sfi. "Yhcoixev S17 Kal tovto el dXrjdks Xeyets- 

icrcos yap dv ev Xiyois. Tayadd cf>r}$ otov r etvai 
TTopl^eadai dpeTrjv elvat; 
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men. They needs must. 

soc. But do they not hold that those who are 
harmed are miserable in proportion to the harm 
they suffer ? 

men. That too must be. 

soc. And are not the miserable ill-starred ? 

men. I think so. 

soc. Then is there anyone who wishes to be 
miserable and ill-starred ? 

men. I do not suppose there is, Socrates. 

soc. No one, then, Meno, desires evil, if no one 
desires to be such an one : for what is being miserable 
but desiring evil and obtaining it ? 

men. It seems that what you say is true, Socrates, 
and that nobody desires evil. 

soc. Well now, you were saying a moment ago 
that virtue is the desire and ability for good ? 

men. Yes, I was. 

soc. One part of the statement — the desire — 
belongs to our common nature, and in this respect 
one man is no better than another ? 

men. Apparently. 

soc. But it is plain that if one man is not better 
than another in this, he must be superior in the 
ability. 

men. Certainly. 

soc. Then virtue, it seems by your account, is 
ability to procure goods. 

men. I entirely agree, Socrates, with the view 
which you now take of the matter. 

soc. Then let us see whether your statement is 
true in another respect ; for very likely you may be 
right. You say virtue is the ability to procure goods ? 

1 TOV Ast : TOVTOV MS3. 
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men. "Eycoye, 

2ft. 'Aya#<x Se KaXeTs ov^l otov vytetdv re /cat 
ttXovtov ; 

men. Kat xP V(J t° v Xeyay /cat dpyvptov KrdaOai 
/cat rifxas ev 7roAet /cat apx&s. 

2ft. Mrj dXX* arret Xeyets rdyaBa r) ret roiavra; 

men. OvKj dXXd rrdvra Xeyco ret rotavra. 

5ft. Etev* xP v<J ^ ov ^6 817 /cat dpyvptov iropi- 
£ecr#at ap€T?J eartv, a>s <f>rjcn Mevcov 6 rod fieydXov 
fiacriXecos irarpiKOs £evos. norepov 7T pour 18 els 
rovra) ra> Tropcp, w Mevajv, ro St/catajs /cat oalcos, 
rj ovSev aot Stacfrepet, dXXd /caV ololkws ris avrd 
TTopt^rjrat, opLOLcos cru avrd dperrjv KaXets; 

MEN. Ov hr^TTOVy a> UtoKpares, 

2ft. 'AAAa KaKtav. 

MEN. HdvrOJS OTfTTOV. 

2ft. Aet apa, cos eot/ce, rovrcp ra> nopco St/cato- 
avvrjv r) craj(f>pocrvv7]v rj ootorrjra rrpooeivat, rj dXXo 
ri jxopiov dperrjs* el 8e oi)/c ecrrat dperrj, /cat- 
Trep eKTTopl^ovaa rdyaOd. 

MEN. Hajs ydp dvev rovrojv dperrj yevoir dv ; 

2ft. To Se ptrj €K7TopL^€tv XP V(T ^° V Kai dpyvpiov, 
orav per) oiKaiov rj y firjre avrcp fjtrjre dXXqj, ovk 
dperrj /cat avrrj earlv rj diropla; 

men, OatVerat, 

2ft. OvSev dpa ptaXXov 6 Tropos rwv rotovrojv 
dyaOwv rj rj diropla dperrj dv etrj, aAAa, a*? eotKev, 
o ptev dv pierd hiKaioo"vvrjs ylyvrjrat, dperrj earat > 
o S' dv dvev iravrmv rcov rotovr ojv, /ca/cta. 
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MEN". I do. 

soc. And do you not mean by goods such things 
as health and wealth ? 

men. Yes, and I include the acquisition of gold 
and silver, and of state honours and offices. 

soc. Are there any things besides this sort, that 
you class as goods ? 

men. No, I refer only to everything of that sort. 

soc. Very well : procuring gold and silver is 
virtue, according to Meno, the ancestral friend of 
the Great King. Tell me, do you add to such procur- 
ing, Meno, that it is to be done justly and piously, 
or is this indifferent to you, but even though a man 
procures these things unjustly, do you call them 
virtue all the same ? 

men. Surely not, Socrates. 

soc. Rather, vice. 

men. Yes, of course. 

soc. Then it seems that justice or temperance 
or holiness or some other part of virtue must ac- 
company the procuring of these things ; otherwise 
it will not be virtue, though it provides one with 
goods. 

men. Yes, for how, without these, could it be 
virtue ? 

soc. And not to procure gold and silver, when it 
would be unjust — what we call the want of such 
things — is virtue, is it not ? 

men. Apparently. 

soc. So the procuring of this sort of goods will be 
no more virtue than the want of them ; but it 
seems that whatever comes accompanied by justice 
will be virtue, and whatever comes without any such 
quality, vice. 
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MEN. Ao/cet juot dvayKaiov etvai ws Xeyeis* 

2ft. 0l)/COlW TOVTWV €KGLGTOV SXiyOV TTp6repOV 

fiopiov dperrjs e<f>ap,ev etvai, rrjv SiKaioavvrjv /cat 
aaxfypoavvrjv real ndvra rd roiavra; 
men. Nat. 

2ft. EtTa, a> MeVcov, rral^eis irpos jue; 
men. Tt S77, (3 HwKpares ; 

2ft. "Ort aprt €/xo£ SerjOevros aov fxrj kclt- 
ayvvvai fxrjoe Kepfxari^eiv rrjv dperrjv, /cat Sovros 
Trapa8eiyjj,ara /ca0' a Seoi diroKpiveodai, rovrov 
jiev r}fieXrjaas, Xeyeis Se /xot, on dperr) eonv otov 
B r etvai rdyaOd Tropl^eodai p,era SiKaioavvrjS' 
rovro 8e </>fi$ \xopiov dperrjs etvai; 
men. "Eycoye. 

2ft. Ovkovv oufx^alvei e£ <Lv ov dfioXoyeis, to 
fierd fxoptov dperrjs rrpdrretv, 5 ri dv Trparrrj, 
rovro dperrjv etvai' rr)v yap SiKaioovvrjv fxoptov 
<f>f)s dperrjs etvai, /cat e/cacrra tovtojv. ri ovv orj 
rovro Xeyw; on ifxov SerjOevros SXov ehreiv rrjv 
dperrjv, avrrjv fiev ttoXXov SeTs eirreiv o ri eon, 
naoav he <f>f}s rrpa^iv dperrjv etvai, edvirep fiera 
C ixopiov dperrjs Trpdrrrjrai, woTrep elprjKOJS o ri 
dperrj eon to SXov /cat 17877 yva)oop,evov ep,ov, /cat 
edv ov KaraKe ppuar Ltprjs avrr)v Kara fiopia. Setrat 
ovv 001 ndXiv e£ dpx?js, <*>$ ifiol SoKei, rrjs avrrjs 
epojrrjoeajs, (3 <j)iXe ^Aevwv, ri eonv dperr], el fiera 
fioplov dperrjs rraoa rrpa^is dperrj av eh); rovro 
yap eon Xeyeiv, orav Xeyrj ns, on rraoa r) (xerd 
SiKaioavvrjs rrpa^ts dperr] eonv. rj ov So/cet crot 
ttoXiv oeiodai rrjs avrrjs epajrrjoews, dAA' olei riva 
eloevai popiov dperrjs o n eonv, avrrjv fxrj eloora; 
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men. I agree that it must be as you say. 

soc. And were we saying a little while ago that 
each of these things was a part of virtue — justice 
and temperance and the rest of them ? 

men. Yes. 

soc. And here you are, Meno, making fun of me ? 
men. How so, Socrates ? 

soc. Because after my begging you not to break 
up virtue into small change, and' giving you a pattern 
on which you should answer, you have ignored all 
this, and, now tell me that virtue is the ability to 
procure good things with justice ; and this, you tell 
me, is a part of virtue ? 

men. I do. 

soc. Then it follows from your own admission 
that doing whatever one does with a part of virtue is 
itself virtue ; for you say that justice is a part of 
virtue, and so is each of such qualities. You ask the 
meaning of my remark. It is that after my request- 
ing you to speak of virtue as a whole, you say not a 
word as to what it is in itself, but tell me that every 
action is virtue provided that it is done with a part 
of virtue ; as though you had told me what virtue 
is in the whole, and I must understand it forthwith 
— when you are really splitting it up into fragments ! 
I think therefore that you must face the same 
question all over again, my dear Meno — What is 
virtue ? — if we are to be told that every action 
accompanied by a part of virtue is virtue ; for that 
is the meaning of the statement that every action 
accompanied by justice is virtue. Or do you not 
agree that you have to meet the same question 
afresh ? Do you suppose that anyone can know a 
part of virtue when he does not know virtue itself ? 
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men. Ovk e/xoiye So/cei. 
D sn. Et yap Kal pefjivrjcrat, or* eya> 001 dpri 
aTTeKptvdfxrjv irepl rod a)(r}fxaro$, direfidXXoixev 
nov rr)v TOiavrrjV aTTOKpioiv rr)v Sia rwv ert ^rj- 
rovpievcov Kal /x^7toj (LfxoXoyTjixevwv iirix^povaau 
diro Kpivevd at. 

men. Kat 6p9a>s ye direfidXAoixev , <5 Sa> Kpares. 

2n. rolvvv, a> apiore, fJLrjSe av en ^rjrov- 

ixevrjs dperrjs oXrjs 6 ri eoriv oiov Sia rwv ravrr)s 
pLopiiov a7TOKptv6[X€vos SrjXwaecv avrrjv orwovv, rj 
E d'AAo oriovv rovrcp ra> avrw rpoircp Xeyouv, dXXd 
7raAn> rrjs avrrjg oerjoeoOai epcDrr^aews, rLvos 
6'vtos dperrjs Xeyeis a Xeyeis ' rj ovoev aoi ookco 
Xeyeiv; 

men. *E/xoiye ooKels opdws Xeyeiv. 

2n. y AiroKpivai rolvvv ndXtv i£ dpxrjs' rl <f>fjs 
dperrjv elvai Kal ait Kal 6 eralpos gov; 

men. t Q HwKpares, t)kovov jxev eywye rrplv 
80 Kal GvyyeveoOai aoi, on oi) ovoev dXXo rj avros 
re diropels Kal rovs aXXovs rroieis diropelv Kal 
vvv, a>s yi pot SoKeis, yorjreveis /xe Kal <f>apixdrreis 
Kal drexv&S Kareirdoeis, &ure \ieorbv diroplas ye- 
yovevar Kal 8oKeis [jloi iravreXcos, el Set ri Kal 
GKwifjai, opioioraros elvat ro re etSos Kal rdXXa 
ravrrj rfj nXarela vdpKjj rfj OaXarrLa. Kal yap 
avrrj rov del TrXrjOtd^ovra Kal airropbevov vapKav 
770161* Kal ov ooKels /xot vvv efie roiovrov rt 
7T€7TOLr]KevaL [vapKav] } dXrjOws yap eywye Kal 
B rr)v ipvxty Kal ro oro\xa vapxco, Kal ovk e^co o ri 
diTOKpiviopiaL cot. Kairoi fxvpiaKis ye irepl aperrjs 

1 vapKav seel. Dobree. 
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men. No, I do not. 

soc. And I daresay you remember, when I 
answered you a while ago about figure, how we 
rejected the sort of answer that attempts to proceed 
in terms which are still under inquiry and has 
not yet been admitted. 

men. Yes, and we were right in rejecting it, 
Socrates. 

soc. Well then, my good sir, you must not in 
your turn suppose that while the nature of virtue 
as a whole is still under inquiry you will explain 
it to anyone by replying in terms of its parts, or by 
any other statement on the same lines : you will 
only have to face the same question over again — 
What is this virtue, of which you are speaking all 
the time ? Or do you see no force in what I say ? 

men. I think what you say is right. 

soc. Then answer me again from the beginning : 
what do both you and your associate say that 
virtue is ? 

men. Socrates, I used to be told, before I began 
to meet you, that yours was just a case of being 
in doubt yourself and making others doubt also ; 
and so now I find you are merely bewitching me 
with your spells and incantations, which have reduced 
me to utter perplexity. And if I am indeed to have 
my jest, I consider that both in your appearance 
and in other respects you are extremely like the 
flat torpedo sea-fish ; for it benumbs anyone who 
approaches and touches it, and something of the sort 
is what I find you have done to me now. For in 
truth I feel my soul and my tongue quite benumbed, 
and I am at a loss what answer to give you. And 
yet on countless occasions I have made abundant 
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TrapuroXXovs Xoyovs elprjKa /cat 77/00? 7roXAov$, /cat 
irdvv ev, a>g ye epLavrcp iSoKow vvv 8e oi5S' o rt 
eort to irapdirav eya* eliretv. /cat /tot 8oKets eS 
fiovXeveoBat ovk eKirXecov ev9ev8e oi)8 y diroSrjptwv 
el yap £evos ev dXXrj iroXet rotavra irotot$ t ra^ 
dv d>$ yorjs diraxOeirjs. 

2n. Havovpyos el, a> Mevwv, /cat SXtyov e£- 
rjirdrrjads fie. 

men. Tt ptdXtara, <L HwKpares ; 

2n. YiyvwoKU) ov evettd pte etKaaas. 

men. TtVos 8^ ot€t; 

2n. "Ira oe avretKaaco. iyw 8e rovro" ocSa 
irepl irdvrcov rcbv koXwv, on ^atpovotv etKa^optevot. 
XvatreXet yap avrols* /caAat ydp, otjuac, rcbv 
KaXcov /cat at etKoves. dAA' ovk dvretKaooptat ae. 
eyd> 8e, el ptev r) vapK-q avrrj vapKcbva ovrco /cat 
rovs aAAous 770t€t vaptcav, eoiKa avrrj' el 8e pafj^ 
ov, ov yap eviropcov avrbs rovs dXXovs irotoo diro- 
petv, dXXd iravros puaXXov avros airopwv ovrcos /cat 
rovs dXXovs irotcb diropetv. /cat vvv irepl dperrjs, 
o ear iv, eyw ptev ovk oT8a, ov ptevrot tucos irporepov 
ptev rj8rja9a irptv eptov aifjaadaL, vvv piivroi ojjlolos 
el ovk el86rt. optoos 8e edeXco fierd gov OKeiftaadat 
/cat ov^rjrrjaat rt irore eartv. 

men. Kat rlva rpoirov ^rjrrjaets, a> HwKpares, 
rovro, o ptr) otada to irapdirav o rt eon; irotov yap 
wv ovk oloQa irpodeptevos f -qrrjaets ; r) el /cat ort 
ptdXtara evrv\ots avrw, irws etarj on rovro eartv, 
o ov ovk rj8rjada; 
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speeches on virtue to various people — and very good 
speeches they were, so I thought — but now I cannot 
say one word as to what it is. You are well advised, 
I consider, in not voyaging or taking a trip away 
from home ; for if you went on like this as a stranger 
in any other city you would very likely be taken up 
for a wizard. 

soc. You are a rogue, Meno, and had almost 
deceived me. 

men. How is that, Socrates ? 

soc. I perceive your aim in thus comparing me. 

men t . What was it ? 

soc. That I might compare you in return. One 
thing I know about all handsome people is this — 
they delight in being compared to something. 
They do well over it, since fine features, I suppose, 
must have fine similes. But I am not for playing 
your game. As for me, if the torpedo is torpid 
itself while causing others to be torpid, I am like 
it, but not otherwise. For it is not from any sure- 
ness in myself that I cause others to doubt : it is 
from being in more doubt than anyone else that I 
cause doubt in others. So now, for my part, I 
have no idea what virtue is, whilst you, though 
perhaps you may have known before you came in 
touch with me, are now as good as ignorant of it 
also. But none the less I am willing to join you in 
examining it and inquiring into its nature. 

men. Why, on what lines will you look, Socrates, 
for a thing of whose nature you know nothing at all ? 
Pray, what sort of thing, amongst those that you know 
not, will you treat us to as the object of your search ? 
Or even supposing, at the best, that you hit upon it, 
how will you know it is the thing you did not know ? 
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2fl. MavOdvco otov fiovXei Xeyecv, oo Mcvcav. 
opas tovtov cbs iptorriKov Xoyov Karayeis, cos ovk 
apa euTi /^rjTelv dvBpcoTrco ovTe o olSev ovre o fir) 
olSev; ovre yap av 6 ye olSe I^toI* olSe yap, Kal 
ovSev 8eT ra> ye tolovtco ^rjTrjaeoJs* ovtg o /jltj 
olSev ovSe yap olSev 6 rt ^rjTrjoeL. 

men. Ovkovv koXcos coL Sokcl XeyeaOai 6 
Xoyos ovtos, co HcoKpares; 

2n. Ovk ep,oiye. 

MEN. "E^ets Xeyew otttj; 

2H. "Eytoye* aKrjKoa yap avSpwv re Kal yvvai- 
kcov G0(j)O)v TTepl tcl Beta rrpdyfxaTa — 

MEN. Tlva Xoyov XeyovTcov ; 

2H. ^AXrjOijy efjioiye SoKeiv, Kal KaXov. 

men. Tlva tovtoV) Kal Tives oi XeyovTes; 

2n. Oi [lev XeyovTes elcri tcov iepicov re Kal 
Upeicov ocrois fiefieXrjKe irepl cov [LeTayeipltpvTai 
Xoyov olols t elvai SiSovar Xeyei 8e Kal IllvSapos 
Kal aXXot 7toAAoI tcov 7Toir]Tcov, ogol Oelol elaiv. 
a he Xeyovoty TavTi Iotiv aAAa oKotreiy el goi 
Sokovglv dXrjdij Xeyeiv. <f>acrl ydp ty]V ^vxh v 
tov dvdpcoTTOV elvai dddvaTOV, Kal totc jjuev 
TeXevT&v, 8rj aTroBvrjcrKeiv koXovoi, tot€ Se 
udXiv ylyveodai, diroXXvaOai S' ovheiroTe* helv 
Srj 8td TavTa cbs oaicorara Siafiicovai tov filov 
olai yap dv — 

$>epae(j)6va iroivdv 7raXaiov rrevdeos 

he^eTaiy els tov vrrepdev aXiov Kecvcov evaTco eTe'C 

avStSot i/tvxds TrdXiv, 
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soc. I understand the point you would make, 
Meno. Do you see what a captious argument 
you are introducing — that, forsooth, a man cannot 
inquire either about what he knows or about what 
he does not know ? For he cannot inquire about 
what he knows, because he knows it, and in that 
case is in no need of inquiry ; nor again can he 
inquire about what he does not know, since he 
does not know about what he is to inquire. 

men. Now does it seem to you to be a good 
argument, Socrates ? 

soc. It does not. 

men. Can you explain how not ? 

soc. I can ; for I have heard from wise men and 
women who told of things divine that — 

men. What was it they said ? 

soc. Something true, as I thought, and admirable. 

men. What was it ? And who were the speakers ? 

soc. They were certain priests and priestesses 
who have studied so as to be able to give a reasoned 
account of their ministry ; and Pindar also and 
many another poet of heavenly gifts. As to their 
words, they are these : mark now, if you judge 
them to be true. They say that the soul of man is 
immortal, and at one time comes to an end, which 
is called dying, and at another is born again, but 
never perishes. Consequently one ought to live 
all one's life in the utmost holiness. 

For from whomsoever Persephone shall accept requital 
for ancient wrong, 1 the souls of these she restores in the 
ninth year to the upper sun again ; from them arise glorious 

1 irivdos (** affliction ") in mystic language means some- 
thing like "fall" or "sin." These lines are probably from 
one of Pindar's Diryes (Bergk, fr. 133). 
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€/c rav /3aai\rj€S dyavol 

KOLL GdeV£L KpaLTTVOl <JO<f)ta T€ [liyiGTOl 

dvopes av£ovr 9 } i$ 8e rov Xolttov \povov rjpcoes 
dyvol Trpos dvdptorrtov KaXevvrai. 

"Are ovv 7] fpvxr} dOdvarog re ovaa Kal TroXXaKis 
yeyovvta, Kal etopaKvla Kal 7 a ev6d8e Kal rd 
iv "Ai8ov /cat ndvra xptf/jiaTa, ovk eorrtv o re 
ov (JL€(jid8rjK€V' wore ov8ev Bav/xaarov /cat Trepl 
dperrjs /cat 7repl dXXcov olov re elvai avrrjv dva- 
fivrjaBrjvai, a ye Kal irporepov yyniararo . are yap 
rrjs <f>voetog dirdcnrjs ovyyevovs ovcrqs, Kal {lefjua- 
OrjKvtas rrjg iftvx'rjs arravra, ovSev KtoXvet ev ^ovov 
dvafivrjadevra, o 8rj fjuddrjaiv KaXovotv avQptoTroi, 
TaAAa irdvra avrov avevpelv, edv ns dvSpeios 77 /cat 
fir] diroKafjivrj £rjrdjv to yap t^reiv dpa /cat ro 
fiavBdvew dvdfivrjcris oXov iartv. ovkovv Set 
77€t#€cr#at rovrco rco eptcrrt/ca) Xoyco* ovrog jjuev 
yap dv rjfJL&s dpyovs noi-qGeie /cat eon rot? fiaXa- 
kols rcov dvdpd)7Tajv r)8i>$ aKovoai, 68e 8e ipya- 
artKOVs re Kal tpqrririKovs rroiet' to eyco morevcov 
dXrjOeZ elvai ideXco fiera gov X^reZv dperrj o rt eoriv. 

men. Nat s a> UtoKpares* dXXd ttlos Xeyeis 
rovro s on ov /j.av9dvofiev f dXXd fjv KaXovjiev 
udOrjGW dvafivrjais eariv; e^as* pe rovro StSa^at 
cbs ovrtos £X ei > 

2n. Kat dprt elirov, to Mevtov, on rravovpyos 
€t, /cat vvv eptorqs el exco ve StSa^at, 09 ov cfrrjfii 
StSa^v etvat dXX 9 dvdfJivr)OLv t Iva S17 evdvg tf>alvco- 
/xat avros ifxavrco rdvavrla Xeytov. 

MEN. Ov fid rov Ata, to UtoKpares, ov irpos 
rovro fiXei/jas elrrovy dXX' vtto rov eOovs' dXX el 
1 aCi-ovr Boeckh : aC^ovrai mss. 
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kings and men of splendid might and surpassing wisdom, 
and for all remaining time are they called holy heroes 
amongst mankind. 

Seeing then that the soul is immortal and has been 
born many times, and has beheld all things both in 
this world and in the nether realms, she has acquired 
knowledge of all and everything ; so that it is no 
wonder that she should be able to recollect all 
that she knew before about virtue and other things. 
For as all nature is akin, and the soul has learned all 
things, there is no reason why we should not, by 
remembering but one single thing — an act which 
men call learning — discover everything else, if we 
have courage and faint not in the search ; since, 
it would seem, research and learning are wholly 
recollection. So we must not hearken to that 
captious argument : it would make us idle, and is 
pleasing only to the indolent ear, whereas the other 
makes us energetic and inquiring. Putting my trust 
in its truth, I am ready to inquire with you into the 
nature of virtue. 

men. Yes, Socrates, but what do you mean by 
saying that we do not learn, and that what we call 
learning is recollection ? Can you instruct me that 
this is so ? 

soc. I remarked just now, Meno, that you are a 
rogue ; and so here you are asking if I can instruct 
you, when I say there is no teaching but only 
recollection : you hope that I may be caught 
contradicting myself forthwith. 

men. I assure you, Socrates, that was not my 
intention ; I only spoke from habit. But if you can 
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7tcjs l*oi e^ei? eVSet^aa&u, on e^et u)G7rep Ae'yet?, 
eVSet^at. 

2H. 'AAA' eort fJL€V ov pqhiovy ofiojs Se iddXw 
7rpo0ujxr]drjvaL gov eVe/ca. dXXd jxoi irpoGKaXeaov 
twv ttoXXcov aKoXovdwv tovtojvI rGiV gclvtov eVa, 
ovtlvcl j8ot>Aet, iva iv tovtco gol eVtSet^xujLtat. 

men. Hdvv ye. Sevpo irpoGeXdz* 

2n. "EAA^i^ jjl€V €gtl kolI eAA^vt^ei; 

MEN. Yldvv ye G<f>6Spa s OLKoyevrjs ye. 

2n. Ilpdae^e 817 top vovv, oirorep* dv gol (fxxtvr)- 
tcu, rj dvafxtfivriGKOfievos rj fxavddvaiv Trap* ifiov. 

men. 'AAAa TTpoGeijco. 

2fl. EtVe S77 /xotj c5 Trat, yvyvuiGKeis rerpd- 
ycovov yoyplov on tolovtov zgtlv; 
J1AI2. v Eya>ye. 

5n. "Ecjtiv ouv rerpayajvoi^ ytopiov to-a? e^ov 
ra? ypajjufjids tclvtcls irdaas, rdrrapas ovGas; 
nAis. ridVu ye. 

2fl. Oi) /cat rauracrt rag Sta fieGov cgtlv igols 
e X ov; 

nM2. Nat. 

2fl. 0l3/COUt> €LTj dv TOLOVTOV yOJplOV KCU /JL€L^OV 

/cat eXarrov; 
nAi2. Yldvv ye. 

2n. Et ouv e?7^ avTTj r) nXevpa Svolv ttoSqlv koll 
olvttj Svolv , ttogojv dv €lt) ttoocov to oXov; c5Se 
Se gkottzl' et rjv TavTrj Svolv ttoSolv, Tavrr) Se ivog 
ttoSos fxovuv, dXXo tl dira^ dv r\v Svolv 7toSolv to 
XOJplov; 

nM2. Nat. 

2n. 'ETretS^ Se Suoty ttoSolv kcll TavTrj, dXXo 
tl rj Sis Svolv ylyveTCLL; 
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somehow prove to me that it is as you say, pray 
do so. 

soc. It is no easy matter, but still I am willing 
to try my best for your sake. Just call one of your 
own troop of attendants there, whichever one you 
please, that he may serve for my demonstration. 

men. Certainly. You, I say, come here. 

soc. He is a Greek, I suppose, and speaks Greek ? 

mex. Oh yes, to be sure — born in the house. 

soc. Now observe closely whether he strikes you 
as recollecting or as learning from me. 

men. I will. 

soc. Tell me, boy, do you know that a square 
figure is like this ? 1 
boy. I do. 

soc. Now, a square figure has these lines, four in 
number, all equal ? 
boy. Certainly. 

soc. And these, drawn through the middle, 2 are 
equal too, are they not ? 
boy. Yes. 

soc. And a figure of this sort may be larger or 
smaller ? 

boy. To be sure. 

soc. Now if this side were two feet and that also 
two, how many feet would the whole be ? Or let 
me put it thus : if one way it were two feet, and 
only one foot the other, of course the space would 
be two feet taken once ? 

boy. Yes. 

soc. But as it is two feet also on that side, it must 
be twice two feet ? 

1 Socrates draws in the sand. 
1 i.e. the middle of each side of the square. 
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I1AI2. Tiyverai. 

2n. Avoiv dpa Sis yiyverai iroScbv; 
uau. Nat. 

2n. Yloaoi ovv elalv ol Svo 81$ noSes; Xoyt- 

udfJLeVOS €t7T€. 

nAi2. Terrapes, a> EttJKpares*. 

2n. Ovkovv yevoir dv rovrov rod ^wplov 
erepov SnrXdatov, roiovrov oe, teas e\w ^daas 
rag ypafifidg warrep rovro; 

nM2. Nat. 

2n. Uoacjv odv ear at irohcbv; 
nAi2. 'O/crci. 

2fl. Oep€ S77, Tretpa) fxoi ehreiv 7T7]Xlkt] tl$ ear at, 
E eKetvov rj ypajifirj e/cacrrq, rj fiev ydp rovSe ovotv 
itoooiv rthe-q eKetvov rov onrXaaiov ; 

nAi2. ArjXov S77, w HiWKpares, ori omXaala. 

2n. 'Opa?, c5 MeVco^, c&s 1 €ya> rovrov ovoev 
StSa<7/ca>, dAA' ipwra) irdvra; /cat ovros o'lerai 
et'SeVat, oirola earlv dfi rjs ro oKrwirovv yoypiov 
yevijaerav rj ov So/cet aot; 

men. "E/xotye. 
OtSey ofc; 

men, Ou Srjra. 

2n. Oterat Se ye diro rrjs oc7rXaaia$; 
men. Nat. 

2n. 0€a> S77 auToi> dvafiLpLvrjaKOfievov e^e^ijs, 
<f>$ Set dvafJLLfiVTjaKeadai. av oe /xot Aeye* <X7ro 
83 rrjs 0L7rXaalas ypafxfiijs </>yi$ ro 8i7rXdaLov ytoplov 
ylyveaOai; roiovhe Xeyw, fxrj ravrrj p,ev fiaKpov, 
rfj oe fipaxv, dXXd taov 7ravraxfj earw Siarrep rovrt, 
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BOY. It is. 

soc. Then the space is twice two feet ? 
boy. Yes. 

soc. Well, how many are twice two feet ? Count 
and tell me. 

boy. Four, Socrates. 

soc. And might there not be another figure twice 
the size of this, but of the same sort, with all its sides 
equal like this one ? 

boy. Yes. 

soc. Then how many feet will it be ? 
boy. Eight. 

soc. Come now, try and tell me how long will 
each side of that figure be. This one is two feet 
long : what will be the side of the other, which is 
double in size ? 

boy. Clearly, Socrates, double. 

soc. Do you observe, Meno, that I am not teach- 
ing the boy anything, but merely asking him each 
time ? And now he supposes that he knows about 
the line required to make a figure of eight square 
feet ; or do you not think he does ? 

men. I do. 

soc. Well, does he know ? 
men. Certainly not. 

soc. He just supposes it, from the double size 
required ? 
men. Yes. 

soc. Now watch his progress in recollecting, by 
the proper use of memory. Tell me, boy, do you 
say we get the double space from the double line ? 
The space I speak of is not long one way and short 
the other, but must be equal each way like this one, 
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StTrXdcnov Se tovtov, oktojttovv aXX opa, el en 
aot oltto rrjg SnrXaoLas SoKet eoeoQai. 
nM2. "E/xotye. 

2n. Ovkovv St7rAa(Tta avrrj ravrrjs yLyverai, 
av erepav rocravrrjv TTpooOwfiev ivOevhe ; 
riAis. Ylavv ye. 

2n. 'A770 ravrrjs S77, </>rjs, ear at ro oktojttovv 
^iopLov, av r err apes rocravr ai yevcovrai; 
OAI2. Nat. 

sn. 'Avaypaifjwfj,e6a Srj an avrrjs toa$ rer- 
rapas. aAAo Tt 7} rouri av eh] o <j>rjs to oKrd)7Tovv 
etvai; 

nM2. IldVu ye. 

2n. Ovkovv ev avrco iorl ravrl rerrapa, ojv 
eKacrrov loov rovrcp eorl rep rerparrohi; 
nAi2. Nat. 

2n. Yloaov ovv yLyverai; ov rerpaKis rooov- 
rov; 

nAi2. II a) 9 S' ov; 

2n. At7rAaatov ow eart to rerpaKis roaovrov; 

nAi5. Oi5 /xa Ata. 

2n. 'AAAa TToaaTrXaoiov ; 

I7AI2. TeTpa7rAaCTtOI>. 

2fl. 'A7TO T77? StTrAacrtas 1 apa, cS Trat, ov 8t- 
irXdoiov aXXa rerpairXdaiov yLyverai x<x)pLov, 
TTAI2. 1 ' KXrj&r) Xeyeis. 

sn. TeTTaoajv yap rerpaKis earlv e/c/cat'Se/ca. 

ovxt; 

tiais. Nat. 

sn. 'OktoWow 8' aVo ^otas ypajxixrjs ; oixi 
oltto pbev ravrrjs rerpairXaaiov ; 

nAi2. ®i?/xt\ 
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while being double its size — eight square feet. Now 
see if you still think we get this from a double length 
of line. 
boy. I do. 

soc. Well, this line is doubled, if we add here 
another of the same length ? 
boy. Certainly. 

soc. And you say we shall get our eight-foot space 
from four lines of this length ? 
boy. Yes. 

soc. Then let us describe the square , drawing 
four equal lines of that length. This will be what 
you say is the eight-foot figure, will it not ? 

boy. Certainly. 

soc. And here, contained in it, have we not four 
squares, each of which is equal to this space of four 
feet? 

boy. Yes. 

soc. Then how large is the whole ? Four times 
that space, is it not ? 
boy. It must be. 

soc. And is four times equal to double ? 
boy. No, to be sure, 
soc. But how much is it ? 
boy. Fourfold. 

soc. Thus, from the double-sized line, boy, we get 
a space, not of double, but of fourfold size. 
boy. That is true. 

soc. And if it is four times four it is sixteen, is it 
■ not ? 

boy. Yes. 

soc. What line will give us a space of eight feet ? 
This one gives us a fourfold space, does it not ? 
boy. It does. 
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2n. Terpdirovv Se diro rrjg rj/xtaeas Tavrrjcrl 
rovrl; 

nM2. Nat. 

2n. Kiev to Se oktwttovv ov rovSe (lev St- 
7rAa<7tdy ion,, tovtov Se yjfXLOv; 
nAi2. <Nat> 1 . 

2n. Ou/c a7ro [lev fiet^ovos eorat 77 Toaaur^s" 
D ypafifjLrjs , a7ro iXdrrovos Se 77 ToarjaSl; 77 ov; 
nAi2. "E/zotye So/cet ovtgds. 

2n. KaAa>s" to yap cot So/cow tovto a7TOKpivov. 
/cat [aol Ae'ye* oi>x ^ v $ v °w ttoSolv rjv, rj Se 
rerrdpcov; 

nM2. Nat. 

2n. Act apa tt)v tou oktcottoSos ^ajpiou 
ypafifirjv jiei^oj fiev elvat rrjaSe rrjs StVoSos", 
iXdrrco Se ttJs" TeToa7roSos. 

nAi2. Aet. 

E 2n. Ilet/Dct) St) Aeyety 7n)XiKrjV nva <j>r)$ avrrji- 
elvai. 

nAi2. TotVoSa. 

2H. Ou/COLW d.V7T€p TplTTOVS fj, TO rjfXLOV TGLVTrjS 

TTpouXrjipofJLeBa /cat ear at rpiirovs; SJo ^tey yap 
otoe, o oe ets" /cat evuevoe toaavrcjs ovo fj,ev otoe, 
o Se ets" /cat ylyverai tovto to yoiplov o </>jjs. 
nAi2. Nat. 

2n. Ow/cow aV 19 T 7?§ € rpitov /cat ttJSc Tpttov, to 
SXov yoyplov Tpia>v rot? 7roScDy ytyyerat; 
nAi2. OatVeTat. 

2n. Tpets 1 Se rpt? 7roaot etat TroSe?; 
uai2. 'Ewea. 

2fl. "ESet Se to St77Aaotoi/ ttogcdv etvai ttoScov; 
1 Naf om. MS3. 
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soc. And a space of four feet is made from this 
line of half the length ? 
boy. Yes. 

soc. Very well ; and is not a space of eight feet 
double the size of this one, and half the size of this 
other ? 

boy. Yes. 

soc. Will it not be made from a line longer than 
the one of these, and shorter than the other ? 
boy. I think so. 

soc. Excellent : always answer just what you 
think. Now tell me, did we not draw this line two 
feet, and that four ? 

boy. Yes. 

soc. Then the line on the side of the eight-foot 
figure should be more than this of two feet, and 
less than the other of four ? 

boy. It should. 

soc. Try and tell me how much you would say it is. 
boy. Three feet. 

soc. Then if it is to be three feet, we shall add 
on a half to this one, and so make it three feet ? 
For here we have two, and here one more, and so 
again on that side there are two, and another one ; 
and that makes the figure of which you speak. 

boy. Yes. 

soc. Now if it be three this way and three that 
way, the whole space will be thrice three feet, will 
it not ? 

boy. So it seems. 

soc. And thrice three feet are how many ? 
boy. Nine. 

soc. And how many feet was that double one to 
be? 
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riAis. *Okto). 

2n. OuS' dpa and rfjs rplmooos ttlo to oKramovv 
XOJpiov yiyverai. 
T1AI2. Ov orjra. 

2n. *AAA' a7ro irolas; Tretpa) rjfXLV eiTreTv a,KpL- 
84 /?cDs" /cat ei /xi) fiovXei dpidpLelv, dXXa 8et£ov a7ro 
7rota?. 

IIAI2. *AAAa /ita tw Ata, cS HidjKpares, eyojye 
ovk olSa. 

2n. 'Ewoer? a> Mevwv, ov iarlv yjorj /?a8t'£a>v 
88e rod dvafXLfxvrjOKeodat; on to fiev Trptorov 
yjoei fxev ov, r) rig eanv rj rod 6ktco7tooo9 ^cu/hou 
ypafjLjjLrj, a>OTT€p ovSe vvv nco otoev, aAA* ovv coero y* 
avrrjv rore elSevat, Kal OappaXecog aTreKplvero d)$ 
elSws, Kal ovx rjyeXro a7rop€iv vvv 8e rjyeh-at 
drropelv rjSrj, Kal wG7rep ovk olhev, ot5S* oierai 
B eloevai. 

men. ^AXr]9i] Xiyeig. 

2n. Ovkovv vvv fidXriov ex €L 7repl to 7r/>dy/xa o 
ovk rjoei; 

MEN. Kat TOVTO fJLOL OOK€l. 

5n. 'AiropeLV ovv avrov Troi-qoavres Kai vapKav 
a)07rep r) vdpKY], ficov ri e/JAai/ra/xev ; 
men. Ovk epiotye SoKel. 

2n. Ylpoiipyov yovv ri TTeTTOirjKafjLev, <l)s eocK€, 
irpog to itjevpeiv orrrj ex eL ' v $ v ^ v 7^P Ka ^ ^ T7 ?" 
aeiev dv rjoews ovk €lo(x)s } roVe Be paStcos* Kal 
irpos 7ToXXovg Kal iToXAaKis a$€T* dv ev Xeyeiv irepl 
C rod BiirXaolov x°*p'iov, cos Set oiTrXaolav rrjv ypapu- 
fjLrjv ex €LV ^ K ^ 1 * 
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boy. Eight. 

soc. So we fail to get our eight-foot figure from 
this three-foot line. 
boy. Yes, indeed. 

soc. But from what line shall we get it ? Try 
and tell us exactly ; and if you would rather not 
reckon it out, just show what line it is. 

boy. Well, on my word, Socrates, I for one do 
not know. 

soc. There now, Meno, do you observe what 
progress he has already made in his recollection ? 
At first he did not know what is the line that forms 
the figure of eight feet, and he does not know even 
now : but at any rate he thought he knew then, 
and confidently answered as though he knew, and 
was aware of no difficulty ; whereas now he feels the 
difficulty he is in, and besides not knowing does not 
think he knows. 

men. That is true. 

soc. And is he not better off in respect of the 
matter which he did not know ? 
men. I think that too is so. 

soc. Now, by causing him to doubt and giving 
him the torpedo's shock, have we done him any 
harm ? 

men. I think not. 

soc. And we have certainly given him some 
assistance, it would seem, towards finding out the 
truth of the matter : for now he will push on in the 
search gladly, as lacking knowledge ; whereas then 
he would have been only too ready to suppose he 
was right in saying, before any number of people 
any number of times, that the double space must 
have a line of double the length for its side. 
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MEN. V Eot/C€V. 

2n. Ot'et ovv dv avrov nporepov €7Ti')(€tpr\aai 
£t]T€lv rj fiavOdvew tovto s o cp€TO elSevai ovk 
elScbs, iTplv els arroplav KaTirreoev rjyrjodfxevos fxrj 
eiSeVat, Kal iirodrjcre to eiSeVat; 

MEN. Ov fJLOL SoK€L, CO HcOKpaT€S. 

2n. "QvrjTO dpa vapKr)aas; 

MEN. AoK€L /XOt. 

2n. YiKiifsai Srj €K Tavrrjs rijs drroplag 5 tl Kal 
dyevpfjaei t^rcov /xct* i/Jiov, ovSev aAA* rj eptoTtovros 
D ifxov Kal ov StSdaKovros* ^vXarre 8e dv ttov 
evprjs /xe SiSdaKOvra Kal Sie&ovra aircp, dXXd 
fir) ras tovtov So^as dvepcortovTa. 

Aeye yap /xot air ov to jj,€v TtTpdirovv tovto 
rjfJLLV ioTi xojplov; [xavOdveis ; 

IIAI2. v Eya>ye. 

2n. "Hsrepov Se avTw 7rpoo0€tfX€v dv tovtl 
taov; 
TiAU. Nat. 

2n. Kat TpiTov roSe taov e/carepa) tovtcdv; 
nM2. Nat. 

2n. Ovkovv 7Tpoaava7r\r)pcoaaifJL€6* dv to ev 
Tjj ycovla ToSe; 
nAl2. Haw /€. 

2n. v AAAo tl ovv yevotT dv TeTTapa laa xa>pta 
raSe; 
E nAi2. Nat. 
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men. It seems so. 

soc. Now do you imagine he would have attempted 
to inquire or learn what he thought he knew, when 
he did not know it, until he had been reduced to the 
perplexity of realizing that he did not know, and had 
felt a craving to know ? 

men. I think not, Socrates. 

soc. Then the torpedo's shock was of advantage 
to him ? 

men. I think so. 

soc. Now you should note how, as a result of this 
perplexity, he will go on and discover something by 
joint inquiry with me, while I merely ask questions 
and do not teach him ; and be on the watch to see 
if at any point you find me teaching him or ex- 
pounding to him. instead of questioning him on his 
opinions. 

Tell me, boy : here we have a square of four feet, 1 
have we not ? You understand ? 
boy. Yes. 

soc. And here we add another square 2 equal to it ? 
boy. Yes. 

soc. And here a third, 3 equal to either of them ? 
boy. Yes. 

soc. Now shall we fill up this vacant space 4 in the 
corner ? 

boy. By all means. 

soc. So here we must have four equal spaces ? 
boy. Yes. 
e p G 

1 ABCD. 1 DCFE. 

• CHGF. 4 BIHC. 

A 8 I 
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2fl. Tt ovv; to oXov rooe TToaairXdaiov rovSe 
ylyverai; 

nAi2. TeTpa77Aacrtov . 

2n. v E8ei Se hnr\d<jiov rjfiiv yeveadar rj ov 
fidfjLvrjaai ; 

nAi2. Tldvv ye. 

2X1. Oukow eartv aiJny ypanfirj eK ywvias els 
85 yamav relvovaa, refivovora Si^a eKaarov rovrajv rcbv 

nAi2. Nat. 

2X1. OuacoSv rer rapes avrai ylyvovrai ypafijxal 
laou, 7T€pL€Xovarai rovrl to x°*piov; 
nAi2. Ylyvovrai yap. 

2X1. S/co7T€t 817* TrrjXtKov ri eon rovro to 
Xwpiov; 

TIAI2. Oi) fiavBdva). 

2n. Oi5^;i rerrdpwv ovrwv rovrajv rjfiicrv eKa- 
arov eKacrrr] r) ypafjifjirj adorer fir) Kev evros; rj ov; 
nAi2. Nat. 

2X1. ndoa ofo rrjXiKavra ev rovrco eveariv; 

nAi2. TeTTapa. 

2x1. Ilocra Se cV rw8e; 

nAi2. Auo. 

2X1. To Sc rerrapa row ovolv ri eoriv; 
IIAI2. AtTrAacrta. 
B 2x1. ToSe ovv TrooaTTovv ylyverai; 

TIAI2. '0/CTOJ7TOW. 

2n. *A7ro 7Tolas ypafjLfjirjs ; 
11AI2. 'A776 Taurus'. 

2X1. 'A7t6 t^s" e/c yojvtas 1 cis yojvlav reivovarqs 
rod rerpa7ToSos ; 
nAi2. Nai. 
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soc. Well now, how many times larger is this 
whole space than this other ? 
boy. Four times. 

soc. But it was to have been only twice, you 
remember ? 

boy. To be sure. 

soc. And does this line, 1 drawn from corner to 
corner, cut in two each of these spaces ? 
boy. Yes. 

soc. And have we here four equal lines 2 contain- 
ing this space 3 ? 
boy. We have. 

soc. Now consider how large this space 3 is. 
boy. I do not understand. 

soc. Has not each of the inside lines cut off half 
of each of these four spaces ? 
boy. Yes. 

soc. And how many spaces of that size are there 
in this part ? 
boy. Four. 

soc. And how many in this 4 ? 
boy. Two. 

soc. And four is how many times two ? 
boy. Twice. 

soc. And how many feet is this space 5 ? 
boy. Eight feet. 

soc. From what line do we get this figure ? 
boy. From this. 

soc. From the line drawn corner-wise across the 
four-foot figure ? 
boy. Yes. 

1 BD. * BD, DF, FH. HB. * BDFH. 

4 A BCD. • BDFH. 
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2n. KaAoucrt 8e ye ravrrjv Sidfierpov ot ao<f>i- 
arai' coot' el ravrj] Staler/DOS' ovofia, oltto rrjs 
Stafidrpov dv, cus* ov <f>rj$, & irai Mevojvos, ylyvoir 
dv to St7rAacrtoi> ycoplov. 

IIAI2. Ilavi; fiev ovv, & HcoKpares. 

2H. Tt ooi 8ok€l, (3 Mevwv; eariv rjvr iva 86f;av 
ovx avrov ovtos dneKplvaro; 
C MEN. Ovk, dAA* iavrov. 

2H. Kat fjbrjv ovk rjSei ye, cos e<f>a[iev oXlyov 
irporepov. 

MEN. 'AX-qOij Aeyets*. 

2n. 'lEvrjoav 84 ye avrw afrrai at Sd^ar rj ov; 
MEN. Nat. 

2n. Ta> ou/c etSdrt a/oa 7T€ot a>v dv jxtj elhi] 
eveiaiv dXrjQeis Sd^at irepl tovtcov &v ovk otSev; 
MEN. OatWrat. 

2n. Kat vvv fiev ye avra> &anep ovap dpri 
dvaKeKLvrjvraL at Sd^at aurat* el Se avrov ris 
dveptfoerat, 7roAAa/cts rd avrd ravra /cat iroXXaxfj, 
oto*#' ort reXevrwv ov$evd$ rjrrov aKpif3a)s eirt- 
D arrjaer at irepl tovtwv. 

MEN. "EoiKeV. 

2n. Ovkovv ovSevos 8iod£avrog aAA* epwrrjoav- 
ros eTnoTrjoerai, dvaXafiwv avrds i£ avrov rrjv 
emorrifxriv ; 

MEN. Nat. 

2n. Td 8e dvaXapL^dvetv avrov ev avrw eiriarrj' 
fxrjv ovk avapLiiivrjOKeodal eariv; 
men. Hdvv ye. 

2n. *Ap' ovv ov rrjv erTiorr\\i"r]v , fjv vvv ovros 
e^et, TjTOt eAape rrore rj aei et^ev 

men. Nat. 
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soc. The professors call it the diagonal : so if the 
diagonal is its name, then according to you, Meno's 
boy, the double space is the square of the diagonal. 

boy. Yes, certainly it is, Socrates. 

soc. What do you think, Meno ? Was there any 
opinion that he did not give as an answer of his 
own thought ? 

men. No, they were all his own. 

soc. But you see, he did not know, as we were 
saying a while since. 

men. That is true. 

soc. Yet he had in him these opinions, had he 
not ? 
men. Yes. 

soc. So that he who does not know about any 
matters, whatever they be, may have true opinions 
on such matters, about which he knows nothing ? 

men. Apparently. 

soc. And at this moment those opinions have just 
been stirred up in him, like a dream ; but if he were 
repeatedly asked these same questions in a variety 
of forms, you know he will have in the end as exact 
an understanding of them as anyone. 

men. So it seems. 

soc. Without anyone having taught him, and only 
through questions put to him, he will understand, 
recovering the knowledge out of himself ? 

men. Yes. 

soc. And is not this recovery of knowledge, in 
himself and by himself, recollection ? 
men. Certainly. 

soc. And must he not have either once acquired 
or always had the knowledge he now has ? 
men. Yes. 
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2ft. Ovkovv el fxev del etxev, del kol rjv eniGrrj- 
fjiwv el oe eXafie -nore, ovk dv ev ye ra> vvv fticx) 
elXyj^cb? ei7). rj SeBloaxe ns rovrov yeaifxerpetv ; 
ovros yap iroirjoei Trepl rrdarjg yecofxerplas ravra 
ravra, koll rwv aAAtoy fiadrjfJidTcov drravrcDV. 
eonv ovv oar 19 rovrov irdvra ScSt'Sa^e; St/cato? 
yap 7tov et eloevai, a'AAco? re eTreior) ev rij afj ot/aa 
yeyove koX reQpaixrai. 

men. *AAA* otSa eycoye on ovoels iruynore 
ioloa^ev. 

5ft. "Exec he ravra? rag Sogas, t) ovxi; 

men. 'AvdyKT), a) HdiKpares, <£atWrat. 

2ft. Et oe fir) ev rat vvv /?taj Xafiwv, ovk 17817 
rovro orjXov, on ev dXXcp rivl XP° vt P e *X € KaL 
efiefiadrfKet,; 

MEN. Salver at. 

5ft. Ovkovv ovros ye eanv 6 x?^ vo<5 > or * ^ v 
avdpiOTTOs ; 

MEN. Nat. ^ 
2ft. Et ovv ov r av 1 fj xpovov /cat ov av fxr) 77 
dv9ptD7TO$, eveoovrai avrcp dXrjOels oogac^at epwrrj- 
aet eireyepQelaai eVta-Hj/zat yiyvovrai, dp* ovv rov 
del x?^ vov pcfiaOrjKvta carat 77 tffvxr) ^ avrov; 
hr\Xov yap on rov irdvra x? ovov V ^ ariv 

dv9pO)7TOS. 

MEN. OatVcrat. 

2ft. Ovkovv el del r) dA^eta rjfJL iv rwv ovrcov 
earlv ev rfj faxfj, dGdvaros av r) fax^ ^°J e 
dappovvra xpy> ° M rvyxdvets enLordfievos vvv, 
rovro 8' earlv o pr) fxeixvrjfjievos, emxeLpeiv ttfrelv 
Kal dvafJLLfjLV7}GKea9 at ; 

1 ov t hv Baiter : 6rav , or &v mss. 
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soc. Now if lie always had it, he was always in 
a state of knowing ; and if he acquired it at some 
time, he could not have acquired it in this life. 
Or has someone taught him geometry ? You see, 
he can do the same as this with all geometry and 
every branch of knowledge. Now, can anyone have 
taught him all this ? You ought surely to know, 
especially as he was born and bred in your house. 

men. Well, I know that no one has ever taught 
him. 

soc. And has he these opinions, or has he not ? 

men. He must have them, Socrates, evidently. 

soc. And if he did not acquire them in this present 
life, is it not obvious at once that he had them and 
learnt them during some other time ? 

men. Apparently. 

soc. And this must have been the time when he 
was not a human being ? 
men. Yes. 

soc. So if in both of these periods — when he was 
and was not a human being — he has had true opinions 
in him which have only to be awakened by question- 
ing to become knowledge, his soul must have had 
this cognisance throughout all time ? For clearly 
he has always either been or not been a human being. 

men. Evidently. 

soc. And if the truth of all things that are is 
always in our soul, then the soul must be immortal ; 
so that you should take heart and, whatever you do 
not happen to know at present — that is, what you 
do not remember — you must endeavour to search 
out and recollect ? 
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men. Eu fioi ooKets Xeyeiv, c5 HwKpares, ovk 
ofS' orrcog, 

2n. JYat yap eya> e/iot, oj Meraw. /cat ra /zei> 
ye aAAa oi5/c aV 77aVt> virep rod Xoyov Suoxvptoatjjirjv 
on S* olofievoL Setv ^rjretv, a /xtJ rig otSe, fieXriovs 
dv etfiev Kal dvSpiKcLrepoc /cat r)rrov dpyol rj el 
otoljj,e6a t a jjir) eVtcrra/tefla, firjSe ovvarov etvai 
C evpetv fjLrjoe Setv ^rjreiv, 7rept rovrov rrdvv av Sta- 
fiaxotfirjv, el olos re eirjv, /cat Xoyco /cat epyco. 

men. Kat rovro fiev ye So/ceis fiot ev Xeyeiv, u) 
UtoKpares. 

2n. BouAet ovv, e7reiSrj Sfiovoovfjiev, on £77- 
rrjreov wept ov firj ris otoev, eVi;\;etp7jo-a>)Ltej> Koivfj 
^rjreTv rt 7Tor ecrnv dperrj; 

men. Yidvv fiev ovv. ov fievroi, co Sai/cpares, 
dAA' eycoye eKeivo dv rjoiara, cmep rjpofjLrjv ro 
rrpoyrov, /cat crKeipaLfxrjv /cat aKovaaifiiy Trorepov 
(Lg StSa/cra) ovn avrco Set eVt^etpeu', 77 ws <f>vaei 

D 77 a>s" rtVt Tiore rpoirco irapayiyvoiAevrjs to is dvOpcb- 
ttois rrjs dperrjs. # 

2n. *AAA' et /xei> eycb rjpx ov > <*> Mevojv, fir) 
fiovov ijjLdVTOV dXXd Kal oov, ovk dv eoKeifsdjieOa 
irporepov elre StSa/cro> elre ov StoaKrov r) dperrj, 
7rplv 6 rt eort TTpwrov elpqrriaapLev avro' eWtSr) Se 
av aavrov fxev ov& eVt^etpetS' dpxeiv, iva or) 
iXevOepos ys, ijjiov Se eVt^et/oets re dpxeiv Kat 
apxeis, ovyxatprjaoiJLaL o*or rt yap ^pr) Ttoieiv; 

E eoiKev odv aKeirreov etvai, ttolov re eariv o fjbrjTTa) 

1 Socrates characteristically pretends to be at the mercy 
of the wayward young man. 
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men. What you say commends itself to me, 
Socrates, I know not how. 

soc. And so it does to me, Meno. Most of the 
points I have made in support of my argument are 
not such as I can confidently assert ; but that the 
belief in the duty of inquiring after what we do not 
know will make us better and braver and less help- 
less than the notion that there is not even a possi- 
bility of discovering what we do not know, nor any 
duty of inquiring after it — this is a point for which 
I am determined to do battle, so far as I am able, 
both in word and deed. 

men. There also I consider that you speak aright, 
Socrates. 

soc. Then since we are of one mind as to the duty 
of inquiring into what one does not know, do you 
agree to our attempting a joint inquiry into the 
nature of virtue ? 

men. By all means. But still, Socrates, for my 
part I would like best of all to examine that question 
I asked at first, and hear your view as to whether 
in pursuing it we are to regard it as a thing to be 
taught, or as a gift of nature to mankind, or as 
arriving to them in some other way which I should 
be glad to know. 

soc. Had I control over you, Meno, as over 
myself, we should not have begun considering 
whether virtue can or cannot be taught until we 
had first inquired into the main question of what 
it is. But as you do not so much as attempt to 
control yourself — -you are so fond of your liberty — 
and both attempt and hold control over me, 1 I will 
yield to your request — what else am I to do ? So 
it seems we are to consider what sort of thing it is of 
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tajxev 6 n eortv. el fir/ ri ovv aXka ajxiKpov ye 
tioi rrjs apxys x^ aaov > Kai vvyxtoprjoov vtto- 
deoeojs avro aKonetoBat, etre SiSglactoV earcv etre 
ottojgovv. Xeyw 8e to i£ VTroOeaews cSSe, wwrrep 
ol yeajfierpai ttoXXolkl? gkottovvtoll, eTreiSdv ns 
eprjrac avrovs, otov Trepl \ojplov, el otov re is 

87 roVSe tov kvkXov r68e to x^P 1 ^ rplycovov ev- 
raOrjvai, etrroi av ti$ ort ovttlo otSa el eon rovro 
tolovtov, dAA' djarrep fiev rtva VTrodeoiv Trpovpyov 
otfiac ex^iv rrpds to Trpay\ia roidvSe. el fiev 
eon rovro to x°^p' l0V tolovtov, olov rrapa rr)v 
SoOeioav avrov ypajipLr)v rraparelvavra eXXelrrecv 
rotovrw ^cuptaj, otov av avro to rraparera\ievov 
fj s aXXo Tt ovjJLpalveLv jjlol Sokci, koi dXXo av, el 
dovvarov eon ravra Trade iv vrrodefxevos ovv 
edeXoj elrreiv ooi ro ovpL^atvov Trepl rrjs evrdaews 

B avrov els rov kvkXov y etre dovvarov etre \ir\. 
ovrw 8r) Kal Trepl dperrjs r)p,eiSy eTreiSr) ovk to\iev 
ovd' o rl ear iv ovd* otto tov rc, vrroQepLevot avro 
OKOTTcbpiev etre SiSaKrov etre ov SiSa/croV eortv, 
cSSe Xeyovres' el ttoiov rl eorc rcov Trepl rr)v 
ipvxfy ovtojv dperi], hihaKrbv av etrj rj ov ScSaKrov; 
rrptbrov fxev el eoriv dXXolov rj otov eTTiorrjpirj, 
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which we do not yet know what it is ! Well, the 
least you can do is to relax just a little of your 
authority, and allow the question — whether virtue 
comes by teaching or some other way — to be 
examined by means of hypothesis. I mean by hypo- 
thesis what the geometricians often do in dealing 
with a question put to them ; for example, whether 
a certain area is capable of being inscribed as a 
triangular space in a given circle : they reply — 
" I cannot yet tell whether it has that capability ; 
but I think, if I may put it so, that I have a certain 
helpful hypothesis for the problem, and it is as 
follows : If this area 1 is such that when you apply 
it to the given line 2 of the circle you find it falls 
short 3 by a space similar to that which you have 
just applied, then I take it you have one conse- 
quence, and if it is impossible for it to fall so, then 
some other. Accordingly I wish to put a hypothesis, 
before I state our conclusion as regards inscribing 
this figure in the circle by saying whether it is im- 
possible or not." In the same way with regard to our 
question about virtue, since we do not know either 
what it is or what kind of thing it may be, we had 
best make use of a hypothesis in considering whether 
it can be taught or not, as thus : what kind of thing 
must virtue be in the class of mental properties, so 
D as to be teachable or not ? In 

E the first place, if it is something 

1 The problem seems to be that 
f of inscribing in a circle a triangle 

(I3DG) equal in area to a given 
rectangle (ABCD). 

2 i.e. the diameter (BF). 

3 i.e. falls short of the rectangle on 
the diameter (ABFK). 
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Spa StSa/croV rj ov, rj o vvv Sr) iAeyofiev, dvafivrjorov 
hicufyepirto Se fjLTjSev rjfjitv oTroripw av rw ovofian 
C xpa>ju,e0a* dAA* apa StSa/croV; rj tovto ye Travn 
SijXoVy on ovoev aAAo StSdoTcerat avdpamos rj 
imcmfjiJirjV ; 
men. "E/xotye So/cet. 

sn. Et Se y' eortv eVtoT7^t77 ns rj aperi?, SrjXov 
on oiocLKTov av eirj. 
men. Ha>s yap ov; 

2n. Tovrou [lev apa raxv aTrrjAAdyfieda, on 
TOtovSe p,ev ovros StSa/croV, TOtovSe §' ov. 
men. IldVu ye. 

2n. To 817 /xeTa tovto, d>$ eot/ce, Set GKeifjacrOai, 
TTOTepov ianv €7TtaTrjfJLrj r) dp€Tr) rj aAAo to i> em- 
crTrjfJLrjs* 

D MEN. "E/XOtye 8oK€L TOVTO fJUzTGL TOVTO <TK€7TT€OV 

etvat. 

2n. Tt Se S77; aAAo Tt 77 dyaflov avTo (fyafiev 

etvau tt)v dpeTrjv, Kal avTrj r) VTroBecris fievei r)filv y 
dyaddv avTo etvat; 

MEN. UaW fJL€V OVV. 

2n. Ovkovv et fiev Tt e'artv dya0oy /cat aAAo 
X&pi^oixevov imcrTrifjLr)s t Tax ^ v 6 ^7 V ^P €rr ) 
iTTiarrjfJirj ns m et Se pcrjoev ianv dyadov s ovk 
€7ncrTrjfJirj 7re/3te^et, imaTrjfJLrjv av tiv avTo vit- 

OTTT€VOVT€S €LVai 6p6tOS V7TOTTT€VOLIJL€V . 

MEN. *EoTt rauTa. 

5H. Kat /xi^y dpzTrj y iafiev dyadol; 

MEN. Nat. 

J] 2H. Et Se dyaOol, ax^iXifjLOt' rrivTa yap ay add 
a*>0e'At/>ta. ov\l; 

men. Nat. 
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dissimilar or similar to knowledge, is it taught or 
not — or, as we were saying just now, remembered ? 
Let us have no disputing about the choice of a name : 
is it taught ? Or is not this fact plain to everyone 
— that the one and only thing taught to men is 
knowledge ? 

men. I agree to that. 

soc. Then if virtue is a kind of knowledge, clearly 
it must be taught ? 
men. Certainly. 

soc. So you see we have made short work of this 
question — if virtue belongs to one class of things it 
is teachable, and if to another, it is not. 

men. To be sure. 

soc. The next question, it would seem, that we 
have to consider is whether virtue is knowledge, 
or of another kind than knowledge. 

men. I should say that is the next thing we have 
to consider. 

soc. Well now, surely we call virtue a good thing, 
do we not, and our hypothesis stands, that it is 
good ? 

men. Certainly we do. 

soc. Then if there is some good apart and separable 
from knowledge, it may be that virtue is not a kind 
of knowledge ; but if there is nothing good that is 
not embraced by knowledge, our suspicion that 
virtue is a kind of knowledge would be well founded. 

men. Quite so. 

soc. Now it is by virtue that we are good ? 
men. Yes. 

soc. And if good, profitable ; for all good things 
are profitable, are they not ? 
men. Yes. 
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2n. Kat rj apery] 8r) dx^eXijjbov eanv; 

MEN. 'AvdyKTJ €K TCOV cbjJLoXoy7)pLeVLOV t 

2n. Y^KexjjcofJieOa Srj /ca#' eKaorov dvaXafi- 
ftdvovreg, TTold eariv a ^ta? cbcpeXet. vyieia, 
<j)afjL€Vj Kal Icrxvs /cat KaXXos Kal nXovrog StJ - 
ravra Xeyopuev /cat to, roiaura cbtfyeXifia. ou^t; 

MEN. Nat. 

2n. Tavra 8e ravrd cfrapiev evtore /cat pXaTrretv 
-37 <tl> aAAcu? 97)? 77 ovrcog; 

MEN. 0#/C, aAA* OVTCOS' 

2ft. 2/co7T6t StJj, oVay rt eKaorov rovrcov 
7}yrjrai, chcbeXei rjfjbdg, /cat orav rt, pXanret; dp* oi>x 
orav /xev 6p8r) XPV ais > cbcf>eXei y orav 8e jxrj y fiXdirrei; 

MEN. Tldvv ye, 

:sn. w Ert roivvv Kal rd Kara rrjv tjtvyTjv GKe- 
ifscbfieOa. aax^poo-vvrjv ri KaXeis /cat SiKaLoavvrjv 
/cat dv8peiav /cat evfiaQLav /cat jj,vrjfjL7)v /cat \ieyaXo- 
rtpeveiav /cat ndvra rd rocavra; 

men. "Eya^ye. 

5(2. S/co7r€t rovrcov drra aoi So/cet /x?) 

iTTLarrjfjLrj etvac aAA' aAAo iiTicTTrjfjLrjs, el ou^t tot€ 
^Aa7TT€t, tot€ Se dxfieXeT; olov dv8pela s el [Jbrj 
ear 1 tfrpovrjaig rj dvSpeca dXX* olov Bdppos ri' ovx 
orav fMev dvev vov Oappfj dvOptoiroSj fiXdrrrerai , 
orav Se avv vco s to<f>eXeirai ; 

MEN. Nat. 

5ft. Ovkovv /cat aco(f>potTvv7) tboavrtos /cat ev- 
fiaBia* fierd fiev vov /cat fjLav9av6p,eva /cat /car- 
aprvofieva cl^e'At/xa, aVeu Se rou f3Xa/3epd; 
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soc. So virtue is profitable ? 

mex. That must follow from what has been 
admitted. 

soc. Then let us see, in particular instances, 
what sort of things they are that profit us. Health, 
let us say, and strength, and beauty, and wealth — 
these and their like we call profitable, do we not ? 

men. Yes. 

soc. But these same things, we admit, actually 
harm us at times ; or do you dispute that statement ? 
men. No, I agree. 

soc. Consider now, what is the guiding condition 
in each case that makes them at one time profitable, 
and at another harmful. Are they not profitable 
when the use of them is right, and harmful when it 
is not ? 

men. To be sure. 

soc. Then let us consider next the goods of the 
soul : by these you understand temperance, justice, 
courage, intelligence, memory, magnanimity, and 
so forth ? 

men. Yes. 

soc. Now tell me ; such of these as you think are 
not knowledge, but different from knowledge — do 
they not sometimes harm us, and sometimes profit us ? 
For example, courage, if it is courage apart from 
prudence, and only a sort of boldness : when a man 
is bold without sense, he is harmed ; but when he 
has sense at the same time, he is profited, is he not ? 

men. Yes. 

soc. And the same holds of temperance and 
intelligence : things learnt and co-ordinated with 
the aid of sense are profitable, but without sense they 
are harmful ? 
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C men. Tldvv a<j)68pa. 

2H. Ovkovv avXXrjfiSrjv irdvra ra rfjs fax^S 
zTTiyziprHiara Kal Kapreprfixara rjyovjjLevrjs puev 
(frpovrjcrecas els evSaijjLOvlav reXevra, d<f>pocrvvrjs 
8' elg rovvavriov ; 

MEN. "KoiKCV. 

2n. Ei dpa dperr) tojv ev rfj faxfj ri earc Kal 
avayKacov avrco cbieXlfMO) elvai, cfrpovrjocv avrd 
8et etvcu, i7T€t8r}7rep rravra ra Kara rrjv foxW 
avrd p,ev /ca#' avrd ovre dx^eXifxa ovre fiXa/iepd 
earty Trpoayevoixevrjg 8e <f)povr)Gea)S rj d<f>poavvrjs 
D fiXafiepd re Kal uxfieXipLa yiyverai. /caret 8^ 
rovrov rov Xoyov (hcfteXtfjiov ye ovcrav rr)v dperrjv 
(ftpovrjatv 8ei riv elvai. 

MEN. "EfJLOtye Sokel. 

2H. Kat pL€V 8r) kcli raXXa, a vvv 8rj eX4yojjiev y 
irXovrov re Kal ra roiavra, rore fxev dyadd rore 
8e fiXafiepd elvai, dp* ov% ayarrep rfj aXArj ipvxfj r) 
<f>povrjais rjyovfjuEVT) uxj>eXi}xa ra rrjg ipv)(f}s enoiei, 
E r) 8e deftpocrvvrj fiXafiepd, ovtcds av Kal rovroig r) 
fax?} opdeos piev XP^H'^ 7 ] Kai r)yovpL€vr\ axf>eXipLa 
avrd TTOtet, pt,rj dpdeos 8e fiXafiepd; 
men. Tldvv ye. 

2n. 'OpOcbs 8e ye r) ep,<f>pa>v rjyeirai, r\\iaprr\- 
lievojg 8' r) d<j>pojv; 
MEN. *Eori raura. 

2H. Ovkovv ovtqj 8rj Kara rravrarv elirelv 
ecrri, ra) dvdpwTrw ra fxev aXXa irdvra eh rrjv 
iffVX'rjv dvrjprfjcrO ai, ra 8e rrjs ipvx^S avrrjs els 
89 c/ypovrjGLv, el p,eXAei dyadd elvai' Kal rovrco rep 
X6ya> (ffpovrjats av elr) to dx^eXipiov <f>ap,ev 8e rr)v 
dpeTrjv w(f>eXifxov elvai; 
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men. Most certainly. 

soc. And in brief, all the undertakings and 
endurances of the soul, when guided by wisdom, 
end in happiness, but when folly guides, in the 
opposite ? 

men. So it seems. 

soc. Then if virtue is something that is in the 
soul, and must needs be profitable, it ought to be 
wisdom, seeing that all the properties of the soul 
are in themselves neither profitable nor harmful, 
but are made either one or the other by the addition 
of wisdom or folly ; and hence, by this argument, 
virtue being profitable must be a sort of wisdom. 

men*. I agree. 

soc. Then as to the other things, wealth and the 
like, that we mentioned just now as being some- 
times good and sometimes harmful — are not these 
also made profitable or harmful by the soul accord- 
ing as she uses and guides them rightly or wrongly : 
just as, in the case of the soul generally, we found 
that the guidance of wisdom makes profitable the 
properties of the soul, while that of folly makes 
them harmful ? 

men*. Certainly. 

soc. And the wise soul guides rightly, and the 
foolish erroneously ? 
men. That is so. 

soc. Then may we assert this as a universal 
rule, that in man all other things depend upon the 
soul, while the things of the soul herself depend 
upon wisdom, if they are to be good ; and so by 
this account the profitable will be wisdom, and 
virtue, we say, is profitable ? 
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MEN. Haw ye, 

5n. <t>p6vrjaLv dpa <f>afiev dperrjv etvai, yjroL 
avpLrraaav rj fiepo$ re; 

MEN. AoK€l fJLOl KdAwS Xeyeodai, O) Yi(x)KpaT€S, 

to, Xeyopieva. 

Ovkovv el ravra ovraus ex ei > OVK & v € ^ €V 
(j)VG€L ol dyadoi. 

MEN. Ov fXOL 8oK€L. 

B sn. Kcu yap dv ttov Kal toS' r)v el <f>vaei oldya- 
6ol eylyvovro, rjadv ttov dv r^xlv ol eylyvcooKOV 
ra>v vecov rovs dyadovs ras <f>vaeis, ovs rjjxeis dv 
TrapaXafiovres eKelvcov a7ro<f)7]vdvTa)v efoXdrropiev 
ev aKpOTToXei, KaTacrrjpLrjvdfievoL ttoXv fi&XXov rj to 
Xpvalov, Iva pnqhels avrovs 8ie<f>9eLpev s dAA' eTrecSr) 
d<f>LKOLvro els rr)v rjXiKLav, xpfow 01 ylyvoLvro rat? 
TToXeoiv . 

men. Ei/cds ye tol s c5 TicoKpares* 

2n. *Ap* ovv eTreihr) ov (fyvaei ol dyadol dyadol 
C ylyvovrai, apa p,aQr\oei; 

MEN. AoKei pLOL yjBrj dvayKaiov etvai* Kal SfjXov, 
c5 Yid)Kpares > Kara rrjv vTroOeaiv, elirep eTnarrjpir] 
earlv dperrjf ore SioaKrov eartv. 

2n. "Iaco? vr) Ala' dXXd fxrj tovto ov KaXcbs 
chpLoXoyrjaapLev ; 

MEN. Kai pLr)v eooKei ye dpn KaX&s XeyeaOai. 

2n. 'AAAa pLT) ovk ev ra> dprc [idvov Serj avro 
hoKeiv KaXa>$ Xeyeadat, dXXd Kal ev ra> vvv Kai 
ev rep eireLra, el pieXXei ri avrov vytes etvai . 
D MEN. Tt ovv S77; irpos rl fiXeirojv Svax^palvets 
avro Kal amor € is y>r) ovk ermoTriprq fj r) apery; 
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men". Certainly. 

soc. Hence we conclude that virtue is either 
wholly or partly wisdom ? 

men. It seems to me that your statement, 
Socrates, is excellent. 

soc. Then if this is so, good men cannot be good 
by nature. 

at Etc. I think not. 

soc. No, for then, I presume, we should have had 
this result : if good men were so by nature, we 
surely should have had men able to discern who of 
the young were good by nature, and on their point- 
ing them out we should have taken them over and 
kept them safe in the citadel, having set our mark 
on them far rather than on our gold treasure, in 
order that none might have tampered with them, 
and that when they came to be of age, they might be 
useful to their country. 

men. Yes, most likely, Socrates. 

soc. So since it is not by nature that the good 
become good, is it by education ? 

men. We must now conclude, I think, that it is ; 
and plainly, Socrates, on our hypothesis that virtue 
is knowledge, it must be taught. 

soc. Yes, I daresay ; but what if we were not 
1 right in agreeing to that ? 

men. Well, it seemed to be a correct statement 
| a moment ago. 

I soc. Yes, but not only a moment ago must it seem 
L correct, but now also and hereafter, if it is to be at 
all sound. 

men. Why, what reason have you to make a 
I difficulty about it, and feel a doubt as to virtue being 
1 knowledge ? 
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2n. 'Eyoj aoi ipcb, to Mevcov. to (xev yap 

SlSaKTOV aVTO €LVaL s €L7T€p eTTLCmfjIAr} eOTIV , OVK 

dvaridejxai pbrj ov KaXws XeyeoBai' on S' ovk 
eoriv iiTLorrjjxri, GKetpai idv aoi Sokw elKorws 
dinar elv. roSe yap puoi elrre^ el eari hioaKrov 
oriovv rrpayfia, fjurj \iovov apery, ovk dvayKatov 
avrov Kal oi8aaKaXovs teat fxadrjras elvai; 
men. "Eifioiye SoKet. 

2n. Ovkovv rovvavrtov av, ov \xr\re SiodaKaXoi 
y,r\re fjLaOrjral elev, KaXcZs av avro elKa^ovres 
etKa^OLfiev fj,7j SiSa/CToV elvat; 

men. v Ectti ravra' aAA' dperijs SiSaovcaAoi ov 
ooKovai go i etvai; 

sn. TloXXaKis yovv tprfrwv, el rives etev avrrfs 
SiSaa/caAoi, irdvra ttoicov ov StW/xcu evpetv. 
KaLroL fierd rroXXcbv ye ^rfrco, Kal rovrwv /xaAicrra, 
ovs av oicofjLai e^Tretpordrovs elvat rod rrpdyfiaros . 
Kal 8rj Kal vvv, co Mevcov, els KaXov rffjiLV "Avvros 
58e 7TapeKa6et > ero ) to fieraowfiev rijs ^rjrijaews . 
elKorws §' av jxeraholpiev' "Avvros yap oSe npcZrov 
fjtev eon irarpbs ttXovglov re koi ao<j>ov 'AWfe/zicu- 
vos, os eyevero ttXovgios ovk and rov avrofidrov 
ovSe Sovros nvos, coarrep 6 vvv vewarl elXycfxhs 
rd UoXvKpdrovs XPVt JLaTa 'lo/^wctS' d QrjfiaTos, 
dXXa rfj avrov ao<j>la Krrjad/Jievos Kal emfxeXela, 
enetra Kal ra aAAa ovx V7reprj<j)avos 8okcov elvat 
7ToXtr7js ov8e dyKwSrjs re Kal eiraxdrjS, dXXa 
Koafitos Kal evoraXrjs dvrjp- etretra rovrov ev 
edpexjse Kal €7TalSevaev, cos SoKeT 'AOrjvatajv ra> 



1 A democratic leader at Thebes who assisted Anytus 
and the other exiled Athenian democrats in 403 B.C., shortly 
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soc. I will tell you, Meno. I do not withdraw 
as incorrect the statement that it is taught, if it is 
knowledge ; but as to its being knowledge, consider 
if you think I have grounds for misgiving. For tell me 
now : if anything at all, not merely virtue, is teach- 
able, must there not be teachers and learners of it ? 

men. I think so. 

soc. Then also conversely, if a thing had neither 
teachers nor learners, we should be right in surmising 
that it could not be taught ? 

men. That is so : but do you think there are no 
teachers of virtue ? 

soc. I must say I have often inquired whether 
there were any, but for all my pains I cannot find 
one. And yet many have shared the search with 
me, and particularly those persons whom I regard 
as best qualified for the task. But look, Meno : 
here, at the very moment when he was wanted, we 
have Anytus sitting down beside us, to take his 
share in our quest. And we may well ask his 
assistance ; for our friend Anytus, in the first place, 
is the son of a wise and wealthy father, Anthemion, 
who became rich not by a fluke or a gift — like that 
man the other day, Ismenias 1 the Theban, who 
has come into the fortune of a Polycrates 2 — but as the 
product of his own skill and industry 3 ; and secondly, 
he has the name of being in general a well-conducted, 
mannerly person, np4; insolent towards his fellow- 
citizens or arrogant jnd annoying ; and further, 
he gave his son a good upbringing and education, 
as the Athenian people think, for they choose him 
before their return to Athens and the supposed time of this 
dialoprue (about 402 b.c). Cf. Rep. i. 336 a. 

2 Tyrant of Samos about 530 b.c. Cf Herodot. iii. 
39 foil. * As a tanner. 
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TrXrjOei* alpovvr at yovv avrov eirl rds p,ey terras 
dpyds. hiKaiov 8r) puerd tolovtcov 'Qfyre'iv dperrjs 

TT€pL SiSaCKaXoVS, €LT 9 elutV €LT€ fLT], KOL OinveS . 

ov ovv rjfJLW, to "Avvre, crv^rjrrjaov, ifiol re /cat red 
aavrov £eva> Mivcovi rcpoe, rrepl rovrov rod rrpdy- 
fiaros, rives dv elev StSaovcaAot. woe Se GKei/jar 
el fiovAolfieda Mevatva roVSe dyaOov larpov yeveo6ai t 
C Trapd rlvas dv avrov Tre\iTroi\iev StSaovcaAous*; 
dp 9 ov Trapd rovs larpovs; 
AN. Udvv ye. 

2n. Ti 8* el GKvrorofiov dyadov fiovXoLpLeOa 
yeveadai, dp* ox) Trapd rovs aKvrordfiovs ; 
AN. Nat. 

2X1. Kat raAAa ovtojs; 
AN. Ildvv ye. 

sn. T Q8e 877 fxoL rrdXiv rrepl rcov avrcov elrre. 
rrapd rovs larpovs, (j>apiev y Trepbrrovres rovSe 
KaXcos dv errefiTTOfiev , ftovXojxevoi larpov yeveaOai- 
D dp 9 orav rovro Xeytopiev, r68e Xeyopuev, on Trapd 
rovrovs Trijnrovres avrov aco<f>povoZjiev dv, rovs 
avrLTTOLOVfjuevovs re rijs re^y^s fidXXov rj rovs 
fATj, /cat Toys' fJLLaddv Trparrofievovs err* avrco 
roxjrep, dno^-qvavras avrovs StSaoKaXovs rod 
povXofu,€VOV levat re /cat fxavOdveiv; dp* ov Trpos 
ravra fiXeifsavres KaXcos dv Trep*Troi\iev ; 

an. Nat. 

2n. Ovkovv /cat Trepl avXrjcretos /cat ra>v dXXcov 
rd avrd ravra; ttoXXt) avoid eart fiovXopuevovs 
E avXrjrrjv riva Troirjoai Trapd puev rovs vma^yovpbe- 
vovs StSafetv rrjv reyyy]v /cat fiicrdov rrparro/xevovs 
fjir) edeXecv TrepLTrecv, aAAots* Se rioi Trpdypiara 
rrapiyeiv, ^rjrovvra fiavOdvetv Trapd rovrojv, of 
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for the highest offices. This is the sort of man to 
whom one may look for help in the inquiry as to 
whether there are teachers of virtue or not, and 
who they may be. So please, Anytus, join with 
me and your family -friend Meno in our inquiry 
about this matter — who can be the teachers. Con- 
sider i£ thus : if we wanted Meno here to be a good 
doctor, to whom should we send him for instruction ? 
Would it not be to the doctors ? 
an. Certainly. 

soc. And if we wanted him to become a good 
cobbler, should we not send him to the cobblers ? 
an*. Yes. 

soc. And in the same way with every other 
trade ? 

ax. Certainly. 

soc. Now let me ask you something more about 
these same instances. We should be right, we say, 
in sending him to the doctors if we wanted him 
to be a doctor. When we say this, do we mean 
that we should be wise in sending him to those 
who profess the art rather than those who do 
not, and to those who charge a fee for the particular 
thing they do, as avowed teachers of anyone who 
wishes to come and learn of them ? If these 
were our reasons, should we not be right in sending 
him ? 

ax. Yes. 

soc. And the same would hold in the case of flute- 
playing, and so on with the rest ? What folly, when 
we wanted to make someone a flute-player, to refuse 
to send him to the professed teachers of the art, 
who charge a regular fee, and to bother with requests 
for instruction other people who neither set up to 
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fJL'qre 77 pooiroiovvr at StSaa/caAot ttvai [ir\r ecrrw 
avrwv fjLaOrjrrjs fJLTjSels rovrov rov fxadrjfiaros 3 
o rffiets aijiodfiev jxavddvew nap* avra)v ov av 
7ri}JL7Tix>ii€v . ov 7ToXXrj ool So/cet dAoyta etvac; 

an. Nat fjLa Ata l/xotye, /cat dfiaOla ye rrpos. 

2n. KaAcos" Aeyetj. rolvvv efeort 

91 /X€T* e/xou /ccwtJ fiovXeveoBai irepl rov ' £evov 
rovTovt Mevcovos. ovros ydpy & "Avure, -rraAat 
Ae'yet rrpos fxe, on eVtflu/xet tolvtt)s rrjs ao</)las 
/cat dperijs, rj ol dv9pw7roc rds re olkicls /cat 
rds TToXeis kclXws BiotKovoi, /cat rovs yoveas 
rovs avrcov depanevovot, /cat iroXlras /cat £evovs 
VTToSeijaadai re /cat arrow e^ai eirlaravrai d^lcos 
B dvSpos dyaOov, ravrr)V o$v rrjv dperrjv <fia9r]o'6- 
IA€vov> 1 cTKoireL Trapd rlvas dv Trefurovres avrov 

SpdcOS 7T€fJL7rOLfJL€V. T} StJAoV 817 Kara TOV dpTL 

Adyov, on 7rapa rovrovs rovs V7TLG^yovyLevovs 
dperrjs StSaoKaXovs eivat /cat d-rro^vavras avrovs 
kolvovs tqjv 'EXXrjvajv rco fSovXojjLevcp jjuavdavetv, 
fxiadov rovrov ra^afievovs re /cat TTparrofxevovs ; 
an. Kat rlvas Xeyecs rovrovs, <L T,a>Kpares; 
2n. OXoda 8r}7rov /cat arv, ore ovrol eloiv 
ovs ol avQpamoi koXovol oofaords. 
C an. 'Hpa/cAets, ev^rjfMei, ai SdJ/cparc?. fif]8eva 
ra>v y* ifjicov 2 firjre oiKela>v firjre <f>lXojv t fMrjre 
dorov fxrjre £evov, rocavrr] fjuavla AajSot, cSore 
7rapa rovrovs eXdovra Xco^dijvai, errel ovrol ye 
<f>avepd ion Xtofir] re /cat 8iacf>8opd rcov crvy- 
ytyvo/jbevajv. 

2n. Ylcos Xeyecs, d> "Avvre; ovroc dpa /jlovoi 

1 fiadrja-6/iepov intercidisse coni. Cobet. 

2 y ifiCov Burnet : y€fxCov t avyytv&v mss, 
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be teachers nor have a single pupil in that sort of 
study which we expect him, when sent, to pursue ! 
Do you not consider this would be grossly 
unreasonable ? 

an. Yes, on my word, I do, and stupid to boot. 

soc. Quite right. And now there is an oppor- 
tunity of your joining me in a consultation on my 
friend Meno here. He has been declaring to me 
ever so long, Anytus, that he desires to have that 
wisdom and virtue whereby men keep their house 
or their city in good order, and honour their parents, 
and know when to welcome and when to speed 
citizens and strangers as befits a good man. Now 
tell me, to whom ought we properly to send him 
for lessons in this virtue ? Or is it clear enough, 
from our argument just now, that he should go to 
these men who profess to be teachers of virtue and 
advertise themselves as the common teachers of 
the Greeks, and are ready to instruct anyone 
who chooses in return for fees charged on a fixed 
scale ? 

an. To whom are you referring, Socrates ? 

soc. Surely you know as well as anyone ; they 
are the men whom people call sophists. 

an. For heaven's sake hold your tongue, Socrates ! 
May no kinsman or friend of mine, whether of this 
city or another, be seized with such madness as to 
let himself be infected with the company of those 
men ; for they are a manifest plague and corrup- 
tion to those who frequent them. 1 

soc. What is this, Anytus ? Of all the people 

1 Anytus' vehemence expresses the hostility of the 
ordinary practical democrat, after the restoration of 403 B.C., 
■towards any novel movement in the state. 
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tojv avTCTTOiovfievcDv tl imaraaOai evepyeTelv 
togovtov tlov aAAcor hia<j>ipovaiv > ogov ov \iovov 
ovk d)<f>eXovGiv , uiGrrep ol aAAot, o tl av rig avrols 
D Trapahw, dXXa Kal to evavTLOV oia<j>6eipovGL ; 
Kal tovtcov <j>avepa)s xPVf JLara a^touot TTpaTTeoOai; 
iyd) jxkv ovv ovk c^co ottcds gol morei/crar otSa 
yap dvSpa eva UpcoTayopav TrXelw xprjfictTa 

KT7)rrdfJL€VOV OL7TO TOLVTrjS TTjS GO(f>laS rj OeiOtCLV T€, 

o? ovrco 7T€pL<f>avcos KaXd epya elpyd^eTO, /cat 
dXXovs oeKa to)V avopiavTorroLcbv Kavroi Tepag 
Aeyeis, el ol p,ev ra V7ro8ijp,aTa ipya^ofievoL tol 
-TiaAata Kal tol IfiaTia eijaKOVfxevoi ovk av SvvaiVTO 
E XaOetv TpiaKovff rjfxepas \10yQr\poTepa aVoStSoVres 
r) rrapeXafiov tol t^tarta re Kal VTroS-qfxaTa, aAA' et 
TOiavra rroioZev, ra^i) av to> At/xa) drroddvoLeVy 
UpajTayopas Se dpa SXrjv ttjv *EAAaSa eXdvOave 
8ia<f>delpa>v tovs Gvyyiyvofxevovs Kal pboxOrjpoTe- 
povs aTTOTTepLTTCDV rj 7rapeXdfx^ave rrXeov rj Terra - 
paKovTa €Trj- otpbai yap avrov arrodaveiv iyyvs 
Kal ifiSojjLrjKOVTa eTrj yeyovoTa, TeTTapaKOVTa 
Se ev ttj Teyyr) ovTa' Kal iv arravTL tco xooVoj 
tovtu) €TL els rr)v rjfjiepav TavTrjvl evooKifiwv 
ovSev rrirravTar Kal ov fiovov UpajTayopas, 
92 dXXd Kal aAAot TrdpLTroXXoL, ol fjikv rrpoTepov yeyo- 

VOT€S €K€LVOV, ol §€ KOI VVV €TL OVT€S . TTOTZpOV 

8r) ovv (fxjbfxev Kara tov gov Xoyov elBoTas avrovg 
i^airaTav Kal Aa>/?acr#at tovs veovs, r) XeXiqOevaL 
Kal iavTovs; Kal ovra> p,alv€cr9ai d^cwGOfiev 
tovtovs, ovs eviol <f>aoi GO(f>a)TaTOVs dvdpd>7TU)v 
eivac; 

AN. UoAAov ye hiovai pbalveaOai, a> Hd)KpaTes, 
dXXd ttoXv fiaXXov ol tovtols SiSoVres' apyvpiov 
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who set up to understand how to do us good, do you 
mean to single out these as conveying not merely 
no benefit, such as the rest can give, but actually 
corruption to anyone placed in their hands ? And 
is it for doing this that they openly claim the pay- 
ment of fees ? For my part I cannot bring myself 
to believe you ; for I know of one man, Protagoras, 
who amassed more money by his craft than Pheidias 
— so famous for the noble works he produced — or 
any ten other sculptors. And yet how surprising 
that menders of old shoes and furbishers of clothes 
should not be able to go undetected thirty days if 
they should return the clothes or shoes in worse 
condition than they received them, and that such 
doings on their part would quickly starve them to 
death, while for more than forty years all Greece 
failed to notice that Protagoras was corrupting his 
classes and sending his pupils away in a worse state 
than when he took charge of them ! For I believe 
he died about seventy years old, forty of which he 
spent in the practice of his art ; and he retains un- 
diminished to this day the high reputation he has 
enjoyed all that time — and not only Protagoras, 
but a multitude of others too : some who lived 
before him, and others still living. Now are we to 
take it, according to you, that they wittingly 
deceived and corrupted the youth, or that they were 
themselves unconscious of it ? Are we to conclude 
those who are frequently termed the wisest of man- 
kind to have been so demented as that ? 

an. Demented ! Not they, Socrates : far rather 
the young men who pay them money, and still 
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TWV VeWV* TOVTWV S' €Tl fXaXXoV Ol TOVTOIS €7Tl- 

B TpeirovTes, oiTrpocrrjKOVTes' noXv Se fjidXiara Trdvrwv 
al TToXeiSt ewaai avTovs elaa<f>iKveiadai /cat ovk 
i£eXavvovcrai, eiTe tis £evos emxeipei toiovtov 

Tl 7TOieiV €IT€ daTOS . 

2n. Ylorepov Se, w "AvvTe, rjSiKrjKe tis ae 
twv crocfriaTwv , rj rl ovtws avrois x a ^ €7T ds el; 

AN. OvSe fid Ala eywye avyyeyova Tramore 
avTwv ovhevl, ouS* dv aXXov edaaipn twv ifiwv 
ovSeva. 

2n. "Aireipos dp* el TTavrdiraaL twv dvhpwv; 
C an. Kcu eirjv ye. 

2n. \\ws ow ay, a> oai\xovie i eioeirjs irepi 
rovrov rod npdyfjiaTos , eire ti dya96v e^ei ev 
eavTW eire <f>Xavpov> ov iravTanaaiv dneipos 
el-qs; 

an. e PctSia>s" tovtovs yovv otSa oX eloiv, 
elr ovv aireipos avrwv elpX eire pirj. 

2n. MdVris el laws, w "Avvre' ewel ottws ye 
dXXws oloda tovtqjv Txepi y e£ wv olvtos Xeyeis 
Oavfid^OLfi dv. dAAct yap ov tovtovs eiritpqTOVixev 
D Tives elcrl, Trap' ovs dv Mevwv d<j>it<6fjLevos jJioxOrjpos 
yevoiTO' ovtol fiev yap, el crv fiovXei, eoTWv ol 
crofaarTaL' dXXa 8tj eKelvovs elire. rjfjiiv, Kai tov 
TTorpiKov TovSe eTaipov evepyeTrjGOV s <f>pdaas avTw 3 
irapa Tivas d<f>iKOjievos ev Toaavrrt iroXei ttjv 
apeTTjv 7]V vvvorj eyw oirjAoov yevoiT av agios 
Xoyov. 

AN. Tt he avTW ov av e(f>pacras; 

2H. 'AAA* ovs pi>ev eyw w\jlt)v SiSacrKaXovs 
tovtwv elvai, elnov, dXXa Tvyxdvw ovSev Xeywv, 
E ws crv <f>rjs* Kai tows tl Xeyeis. aXXa ov 8rj ev 
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more the relations who let the young men have their 
way ; and most of all the cities that allow them to 
enter, and do not expel them, whether such attempt 
be made by stranger or citizen. 

soc. Tell me, Anytus, has any of the sophists 
wronged you ? What makes you so hard on them.? 

an. No, heaven knows I have never in my life 
had dealings with any of them, nor would I let any 
of my people have to do with them either. 

soc. Then you have absolutely no experience of 
those persons ? 

an. And trust I never may. 

soc. How then, my good sir, can you tell whether 
a thing has any good or evil in it, if you are quite 
without experience of it ? 

an. Easily : the fact is, I know what these people 
are, whether I have experience of them or not. 

soc. You are a wizard, perhaps, Anytus ; for I 
really cannot see, from what you say yourself, how 
else you can know anything about them. But we 
are not inquiring now who the teachers are whose 
lessons would make Meno wicked ; let us grant, if 
you will, that they arc the sophists : I only ask you to 
tell us, and do Meno a service as a friend of your 
family by letting him know, to whom in all this 
great city he should apply in order to become 
eminent in the virtue which I described just now. 

an. Why not tell him yourself ? 

soc. I did mention to him the men whom I 
supposed to be teachers of these things ; but I 
find, from what you say, that I am quite off the 
track, and I daresay you are on it. Now you take 
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TW fJL€p€L CLVTCp €L7T€ TTdpa TWCLS eXdjj 'AOrjValw 
€LTT€ OVOfACL OTOV jSoi/Aet. 

AN. Tt Se eVos" dvQpamov ovopia Set olkovocli; 
oro) yap av evrvxy *A6rjvaia)v ra>v koXcov Kaya- 
8a>v, ovSels €gtw 09 ov peXrloj avrov TroirjGei rj 
ot aocf>LGraL t edvnep eOeXr} nelQeG§ai. 

2n. Xiorepov Se ovtol ol kclXoi KayaQol and 
rod avTopLaTov eyevovro tolovtol, Trap* oitSevos 
fiadovres SfjLcos \xevroi aXAovs oiodaKew otot re 
93 ovres ravra ) a avrol ovk efiaOov; 

AN. Kai rovrovs eyojye dfta> 7rapd tqjv irpore- 
po)v piadeiv, ovtcjv KaXtbv KayaBcov r) ov Sokovgl 
cot ttoXXoi /cat dyaOol yeyovevai ev rfjoe rfj 7r6Xei 
dvSpes; 

2n. "E/xotye, a» u Avvre t /cat elvai Sokovglv 
evOdoe dyadol rd rroXiriKa, /cat yeyovevai eri 
oz>x rjrrov rj elvai* dXXd jjlwv /cat StSdovcaAot 
dya#ot yeyovaGi rrjs avrdjv dperrjs; rovro yap 
eon irepl oS 6 Xoyos rjfjLLV rvy^dvei cov ovk el 
B elalv dya#ot rj fj,rj dvSpes evOdoe, ouS' el yeyovaoiv 
ev Ttp TrpooOev, dXX el StSa/croV eariv dperrj rrdXai 

GKOTTOVjieV. TOVTO Se GKOTTOVVTeS TOOe GK07TOV- 

fiev, dpa ol dyaOol dvSpes /cat rtov vvv /cat rcov 
Trporepusv ravrrjv rrjv dperr]v , rjv avrol dyaOol 
rjGav, ryniGravro /cat d'AAaj irapaSovvai, r) ov 
Trapaoorov rovro dvOpwTra) ovSe TTapaXrj'jTTOv dXXco 
7rap* dXXov . tout' eoTiv o rrdXai ^rjrovfJLev eyw re 
/cat Mevcov. cb$e ovv GKorret €/c rov Gavrov Xoyov 
QefiLGTOKXea ovk dyaOov dv (ftalrjg dvSpa yeyovevai; 
AN. "Eyojye, navroiv ye fidXiGra, 
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your turn, and tell him to whom of the Athenians 
he is to go. Give us a name — anyone you please. 

ax. Why mention a particular one ? Any 
Athenian gentleman he comes across, without 
exception, will do him more good, if he will do as 
he is bid, than the sophists. 

soc. And did those gentlemen grow spontaneously 
into what they are, and without learning from 
anybody are they able, nevertheless, to teach 
others what they did not learn themselves ? 

an. I expect they must have learnt in their turn 
from the older generation, who were gentlemen : or 
does it not seem to you that we have had many 
good men in this city ? 

soc. Yes, I agree, Anytus ; we have also many 
who are good at politics, and have had them in the 
past as well as now. But I want to know whether 
they have proved good teachers besides of their own 
virtue : that is the question with which our dis- 
cussion is actually concerned ; not whether there 
are, or formerly have been, good men here amongst 
us or not, but whether virtue is teachable ; this has 
been our problem all the time. And our inquiry into 
this problem resolves itself into the question : Did 
the good men of our own and of former times know 
how to transmit to another man the virtue in 
respect of which they were good, or is it something 
not to be transmitted or taken over from one 
human being to another ? That is the question I 
and Meno have been discussing all this time. 
Well, just consider it in your own way of speak- 
ing : would you not say that Themistocles was a 
good man ? 

an. I would, particularly so. 
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2H. Ovkovv Kal SiodcrKaAov dya96v ) eiTrep 
ri$ dXXos Tijs avrov dperrjs oihdoKaAos r\v, kol- 
Keivov elvai; 

AN. Oi/xcu eycoye, elrrep efiovAero ye. 

2n. 'AAA', otetj ovk av epovArjdr} aXXovs 
re rivas kolAovs Kayadovs yeveadai, fjudAicrra 84 

7TOV TOP vloV TOV OLVTOV ; 7j OL€L GLVTOV (f)0OV€LV 

avrw Kal i^€7rlrrj8es ov irapahihovai rrjv dperijv, 
I) rjv clvtos dyados rjv; rj ovk aKrjKoas, on Oepn- 
VTOKAfjs KAe6(f>avrov rov vlov Irrrrea \x,ev eStSa^aro 
dyadov; enepeve yovv enl rcbv Ittttcov opdog 
iorrjKtus, Kal rjKovri^ev diro rcbv vnrrtov opQos, 
Kal aAAa 7roAAa Kal davfiaara elpyd^ero, a eKelvog 
avrov eiraihevGaro Kal eTrolrjoe oo<j>6v, ooa SiSa- 
GKaAcov dyaOwv eixero' r) ravra ovk aKrjKoas 
rtuv rcpeo^vreptov ; 

AN. 'A/CTJACOa. 

2n. Ovk av dpa rr\v ye <f>voLV rod vleos avrov 
fjridoar av rig eirat KaKrjv. 
E an. "locos ovk dv. 

2n. Tt 8e roSe; chs KAe6cf>avro$ 6 Oepu- 
aroKAiovs dvrjp dyados Kal aocpog eyevero anep 
6 Trarrjp avrov, rj8rj rov aKrjKoas rj vecorepov r) 
npea^vrepov ; 

an. Ov Srjra. 

2H. ^Ap' ovv ravra fiev olofieOa fiovAeodai 
avrov rov avrov vlov TraiSevcrai, rjv Se avros 
ao<f)lav r)v ootfros, ovbev rcbv yeirovcov peArlco 
TTOirjaai, eivep rjv ye SiSa/CTOV r) dperrj; 

AN. laws fia Zai ov. 

2H. Ovros fiev 8rj aoi roiovros oiodcKaAos 
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soc. And if any man ever was a teacher of his own 
virtue, he especially was a good teacher of his ? 

ax. In my opinion, yes, assuming that he wished 
to be so. 

soc. But can you suppose he would not have 
wished that other people should become good, 
honourable men — above all, I presume, his own son ? 
Or do you think he was jealous of him, and deliber- 
ately refused to impart the virtue of his own goodness 
to him ? Have you never heard how Themistocles 
had his son Cleophantus taught to be a good horse- 
man ? Why, he could keep his balance standing 
upright on horseback, and hurl the javelin while so 
standing, and perform many other wonderful feats 
in which his father had had him trained, so as to 
make him skilled in all that could be learnt from 
good masters. Surely you must have heard all this 
from your elders ? 

an. I have. 

soc. Then there could be no complaints of badness 
in his son's nature ? 
an. I daresay not. 

soc. But I ask you — did you ever hear anybody, 
old or young, say that Cleophantus, son of Themis- 
tocles, had the same goodness and accomplishments 
as his father ? 

an. Certainly not. 

soc. And can we believe that his father chose to 
train his own son in those feats, and yet made him 
no better than his neighbours in his own particular 
accomplishments — if virtue, as alleged, was to be 
taught ? 

an. On my word, I think not. 

soc. Well, there you have a fine teacher of virtue 
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dperrjs, ov kol gv ofioXoyels iv rots dpiarov ra>v 
94 TTporepcov tlvar dXXov Se 8rj GKeiffcofieOa, 9 Apc~ 
arel8r]v rov Avgl/jlolxov' rj tovtov ox>x OfioXoyels 
dyaOov yeyovevai; 

an. "Eyojye, navrcos S77770U. 

2n. Ovkovv /cat ovros rov vlov rov avrov 
AvalfJLaxov, odd jxkv oioauKakwv et^ero, /caAAtara 
*A9r}vaLcov eVatSefcrev, aVSpa Se jScAtuo So/cet 

GOL OTOVOVV 7T€7TO 17] K€VOLL ,* TOVTO) yip 7TOV KOL 

avyyeyovas /cat opag olos ioriv. el Se fiovXet, 
B Ilept/cAea, ovrco fieyaXo7T peircos cro<f>6v dVSpa, 
oiaQ* on hvo vUis eOpeipe, HdpaXov /cat SdV0- 
1777701/ ; 
an. "Eyajye. 

2n. Tovrovs fievrotj co? ota9a /cat gv, Innlas 
fjb€V iSioatjev ovSevos xeipovs *Adr\valu>v i /cat 
fiovGLKrju /cat dytovlav /cat raAAa eVat'Seuoev, ooa 
T€xyT]s e^erat, ov$€v6$ %€ipovs m dyadovs Se apa 
dvSpas ovk ifiovXero iroirjoai; Sokoj jiiv, ifiovXero, 
aAAa fir) ovk f) oioolktov. iva oe p/q oAiyovs 
otrj /cat tovs ^avXordrovs 'A9-qvaLU)v dhvvdrovs 
Q yeyovivai tovto to Trpayfia, ivdufirjO^ri on Qovkv- 
8t8r)$ av ovo vUlg edpetpe, MeA^crtW /cat YiT€<f>avov , 
/cat tovtovs €7Tal$€VG€ rd re aAAa €v /cat eirdXaioav 
KaAAtara * Adrjvaitov rov fjiev yap 'EavOLa eSaj/ce, 

TOV St Ev8d)pcp* OVTOL 5V 7T0V IhoKOVV TOJV TOT€ 

/caAAtcrra 77aAat€tv* 7} ou {lefJLvrjGCU ; 
AN. "Eycoye, a/corj. 

1 Thucydides (son of Melesias, and no relation of the 
historian) was an aristocrat of high principle and con- 
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who, you admit, was one of the best men of past 
times. Let us take another, Aristeides, son of 
Lysimachus : do you not admit that he was a good 
man ? 

an. I do, absolutely, of course. 

soc. Well, did he not train his son Lysimachus 
better than any other Athenian in all that masters 
could teach him ? And in the result, do you consider 
he has turned out better than anyone else ? You 
have been in his company, I know, and you see what 
he is like. Or take another example — the splendidly 
accomplished Pericles : he, as you are aware, brought 
up two sons, Paralus and Xanthippus. 

ax. Yes. 

soc. And, you know as well as I, he taught them 
to be the foremost horsemen of Athens, and trained 
them to excel in music and gymnastics and all 
else that comes under the head of the arts ; and 
with all that, had he no desire to make them good 
men ? He wished to, I imagine, but presumably 
it is not a thing one can be taught. And that 
you may not suppose it was only a few of the meanest 
sort of Athenians who failed in this matter, let me 
remind you that Thucydides 1 also brought up two 
sons, Melesias and Stephanus, and that besides 
giving them a good general education he made them 
the best wrestlers in Athens : one he placed with 
Xanthias, and the other with Eudorus — masters 
who, I should think, had the name of being the 
best exponents of the art. You remember them, 
do you not ? 

an. Yes, by hearsay. 

servative views who opposed the plans of Pericles for 
enriching and adorning Athens. 
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2H. Ovkovv 8rjXov on ovros ovk av rrore, 
ov fikv eSet Sanav wfievov SiSdaKew, ravra fikv 
e'St'Sa^e rovs rralSas rovs avrov, oS 8k ovSkv 
eSet dvaXcvaavra dyaBovs dv8pas rroirjaai, ravra 
e ovk eotoagev, et otoaKrov rjv; aAAa yap taa>s 
o QovKvSlSrjs (f>avXos rjv, /cat ovk rjaav avra) 
nXelaroi cf>lXoi 'ABrjvatojv Kal rcov avfifid\a>v; 
Kal otKtas fieydXrjs rjv /cat ehvvaro fieya iv rfj 
ttoXcl Kal iv rots dXXois "EAA^crt^, <5ore elrrep 
rjv rovro StSa/crdv, i^evpetv av oar is efieXXev 
avrov rovs vieis dyadovs Troirjcreiv, r) ra>v eVt^coptcu^ 
ns r) rcov ijevtov, et air 6s fir) iaxdXa^e Sid rr)v 
rrjs rroXeojs imfiiXeiav. dXXd yap, cS iraipe 
"Avvre, fir) ovk fj otoaKrov dperr], 

AN. *Q. HcoKpares, pa8lcos fioi Sokzls KaKws 
Xeyeiv dvdpamovs. iych fikv ovv av vol avfi- 
fiovXevaacfiL, et iOiXeus ifiol ireideadai, evXa- 
pelaBai' ws taws fikv Kal iv aXXfj noXei paov 1 
ion KaKws Troteiv dvOpwrrovs r) ed, iv rfjSe 8k 
/cat Trdvv olfiai 8 k ak Kal avrov etSeVat. 

2n. T Q Mivtov, "Avvros fiiv fioi So/cei %a- 
XeTTalveLV* Kal ovSkv 6av fiasco* oterat yap fie 
irpwrov fikv KaKrjyopelv rovrovs rovs av8pas, 
erreira r)yelr at /cat avros etvai et? rovrcov. aAA' 
ovros fikv idv rrore yvai, olov ion to KaKcos 
Xiyetv, rxavoerai x a ^ €rra ^ VO}V > v ^ v °* dyvoer av 
8e' fioi etVe', ov Kal nap* vfilv elol KaXol Kayadol 
dv8pes; 

1 pq.6v Buttmann : pg.di6v mss. 

1 Anytus goes away. His parting words show that (in 
Plato's view) he regarded Socrates as an enemy of the 
restored democracy which, he hints, has popular juries only 
too ready to condemn such an awkward critic. 
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soc. Well, is it not obvious that this father would 
never have spent his money on having his children 
taught all those things, and then have omitted to 
teach them at no expense the others that would 
have made them good men, if virtue was to be 
taught ? Will you say that perhaps Thucydides 
was one of the meaner sort, and had no great number 
of friends among the Athenians and allies? He, 
who was of a great house and had much influence 
in our city and all over Greece, so that if virtue were 
to be taught he would have found out the man who 
was likely to make his sons good, whether one of 
our own people or a foreigner, were he himself too 
busy owing to the cares of state ! Ah no, my dear 
Anytus, it looks as though virtue were not a teach- 
able thing. 

an. Socrates, I consider you are too apt to speak 
ill of people. I, for one, if you will take my advice, 
would warn you to be careful : in most cities it is 
probably easier to do people harm than good, and 
particularly in this one ; I think you know that 
yourself. 1 

soc. Meno, I think Anytus is angry, and I am not 
at all surprised : for he conceives, in the first place, 
that I am speaking ill of these gentlemen ; and in the 
second place, he considers, he is one of them himself. 
Yet, should the day come when he knows what 
"speaking ill" means, his anger will cease ; at present 
he does not know. 2 Now you must answer me : are 
there not good and honourable men among your 
people also ? 

2 This is probably not a reference to a prosecution of 
Anytus himself, but a suggestion that what he needs is a 
Socratic discussion on " speaking ill," for "ill" may mean 
"maliciously," "untruthfully," " ignorantly," etc. 
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MEN. Tldvv ye. 
B 2n. Tt ovv; iBeXovoiv ovtol Trapiyjziv avrovs 
StSacr/cdAous 1 rots viois, Kal 6fioXoy€cv StSdcr/caAot 
re etvai /cat StSa/croV dperrjv; 

men. Ov fxa rov Ata, co HcvKpares, dXXd 
Tore /xev aV avrcbv aKovaats cos StSa/croV, rore 
oe cog ov. 

2fl. Oayxey roiJTOfS' StSaa/caAofs 1 elvai 

tovtov rod npdyfiaros, ot$ /z7?Se avro tovto 
o/xoAoye tTat; 

MEN. Oi JJLOL 8oK€l, CO HcOKpCLT€S. 

2n. Tt Se oi cro<f>LGTaL vol ovtol, olirep 

C /xoVot tTrayyiWovrai, Sokovgl 8t8dcr/caAot etvat 
aperrjs; 

men. Kai Topyiov fidXtara, co Sdj/cpaTes 1 , 
ravra aya/xat, on ovk dv 7rore avrov tovto 
aKovaais virioyyov\i£vov y dAAa /cat tcov dXXcov 
/carayeAa, otov aKovcrr] V7TLOxvovfJL€VCov' dAAd 
Xeyeiv oterat SetV ttolziv Setvovs. 

2n. 0i5S' dpa vol ookovctlv oi cro^torat St- 
Sdcr/caAot etvat; 

men. Ou/c exco Xiyeiv y co EaJ/cpares*. Kal 
yap avTos orrep 01 iroXXol Trerrovda' totc \ilv 

[AOL SoKOVGL, TOT6 §€ OV, 

2n. Otcr#a Se otl ov jxovov aoi re /cat to2s 

D dAAotS" TOtS* TToAtTtKOtS" TOUTO So/Cet T0T6 JJL€V 

elvai StSa/croV, tot€ §' ov, dXXd Kal ©e'oyvtv tov 
7T0irjT7]V otad* otl TavTa TavTa Ae'yet; 

MEN. 'Ev TTOLOIS €TT€CTLV; 

2n. 'Ev rots' eAeyetots 1 , o5 Ae'yet — 
/cat Trapd tolglv Trtve Kal ecr#te, Kal /xerd tolglv 
t£e, /cat dVSave rots*, &v fieydXr] SuVa/xt?. 
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mex. Certainly. 

soc. Well then, are they willing to put themselves 
forward as teachers of the young, and avow that they 
are teachers and that virtue is to be taught ? 

men. No, no, Socrates, I assure you : sometimes 
you may hear them refer to it as teachable, but 
sometimes as not. 

soc. Then are we to call those persons teachers 
of this thing, when they do not even agree on that 
great question ? 

men. I should say not, Socrates. 

soc. Well, and what of the sophists ? Do you 
consider these, its only professors, to be teachers of 
virtue ? 

men. That is a point, Socrates, for which I admire 
Gorgias : you will never hear him promising this, 
and he ridicules the others when he hears them 
promise it. Skill in speaking is what he takes it 
to be their business to produce. 

soc. Then you do not think the sophists are 
teachers of virtue ? 

mex. I cannot say, Socrates. I am in the same 
plight as the rest of the world : sometimes I think 
that they are, sometimes that they are not. 

soc. And are you aware that not only you and 
other political folk are in two minds as to whether 
virtue is to be taught, but Theognis the poet also 
says, you remember, the very same thing ? 

men. In which part of his poems ? 

soc. In those elegiac lines where he says — 

Eat and drink with these men : sit with them, and be 
pleasing unto them, who wield great power ; for from the 
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iadXwv fjLev yap aV ioOXa SiSdgeac rjv Se 

E KaKOlGLV 

avjjLfALvyfls, diroXeis Kal rov iovra voov. 
otaO* ore iv tovtols fiev ojs SioaKrov ovarjs rrjs 
dperrjs Xeyei; 

MEN. OatWrat ye, 

2n. *Ev dXXois Se ye SXlyov ixtrafids, 

€L 8' TjV 7T017)t6v, <f>7]GL, Kal €V0€TOV dvSpl VOTJfJLa, 

Xiyei ttws on 

ttoXXovs dv [iLadovs Kal fieydXovs e<f>epov 

Ol OVvdfJL€VOL TOVTO 7TOL€lV , Kal 

ov ttot dv dya9ov irarpos eyevro KaKos, 
96 ireiQofxevos fxvdoiai oa6<f>pocnv . dXXa oiodaKcov 
ov rrore rroirjaei$ rov KaKov avSp* dyadov. . 
iwoets otl avros aurai irdXw irepl rebv avrcbv 
rdvavrla Xeyei; 
MEN. OatWrat. 

2n. v E^€t9 ovv elirziv aXXov orovovv irpdyiiaros, 
oS ol [lev <f>doKovT€s StSdWaAot €LVai ovx OTT(X)S 
dXXcov StSdoKaXoi 6 fxoXoyovvr at, aAA* ov8e avrol 
B eirlaraodaiy aXXd irovrfpol etvai irepl avro rovro 
to Trpdyixa oS <f>aal SiSaa/caAoi etvat, ol Se SfjioXo- 
yovfievot, avrol KaXol Kayadol rork \xiv (f>aoiv 
avro StSaKrov elvai, rore Se ov; rovs ovv ovtoj 
T€rapayfL€Vovs irepl orovovv ialiqs dv crv Kvpia)$ 
StSaa/caAous 1 etvat; 

MEN. Ma Al" ovk eycoye. 

2n. Ovkovv el firjre ol oocffioral \xi\re ol avrol 



1 Bergk, 33-36. 
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good wilt thou win thee lessons in the good; but mingle 
with the bad, and thou wilt lose even the sense that thou 
hast" 1 

Do you observe how in these words he implies that 
virtue is to be taught ? 
men. He does, evidently. 

soc. But in some other lines he shifts his ground 
a little, saying — 

" Could understanding be created and put into a man " 
(I think it runs thus) "many high rewards would they 
obtain " (that is, the men who were able to do such a thing) : 
and again — 

** Never would a bad son have sprung from a good father, 
for he would have followed the precepts of wisdom : but not 
by teaching wilt thou ever make the bad man good." 2 

You notice how in the second passage he contradicts 
himself on the same point ? 
men. Apparently. 

soc. Well, can you name any other subject in 
which the professing teachers are not only refused 
recognition as teachers of others, but regarded as 
not even understanding it themselves, and indeed 
as inferior in the very quality of which they claim 
to be teachers ; while those who are themselves 
recognized as men of worth and honour say at one 
time that it is teachable, and at another that it is 
not ? When people are so confused about this or 
that matter, can you say they are teachers in any 
proper sense of the word ? 

men. No, indeed, I cannot. 

soc. Well, if neither the sophists nor the men 
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kglXol KayaOol ovres SiSdovcaAoi eiGi rod irpdyixaTOS, 
orjXov on ovk av aXXoi ye; 

MEN. 05 fJLOL 8oK€L. 

2n. Ei Se ye ^77 SiSdovcaAoi, ouSe pLaOrjral; 

men. AoKet /xot e^etv ws Xeyets. 

2n. *QfjLoXoyqKajX€v Se' ye, 7Tpdyp,aT0S ov psrfre 
StSacr/caAot fi^re ^aQtyraX etev, rovro /ATySe St- 
Sa/crov etvai; 

MEN. 'Q,iJLoXoyrjKaiJL€v. 

2n. Ov/cow dperfjs ovSapiov <f>aivovrai SiSd- 
crfcaAoi ; 

MEN. "Eoti ravra. 

2n. Et Se' ye /X17 SiSda/caAot, ouSe /xafl^rat; 

MEN. OatVerai ovrtos. 

5fl. 'Apery apa ovk av etrj 8l8clkt6v; 

MEN. Ou/C tOlKtV, €L7T€p 6pdcO$ ^/ZCIS" €OK€fi- 

jxeda, wore kcll davfjid^a) Stj, al SajAcpares, 
irorepov 7tot€ ouS' ciow dyafloi avSpes, 7} ris 
efy rpo7TO£ rfjs yeveoewg rcbv dyaBwv yiyvofievcjov. 

%&. KivSweuo/xev, a> MeVcov, e'y^ Te °^ 
(jxivXol nves etvai dvSpes, /cat ce re Topytas oi>x 

LKCLVOiS 7T€7TaiBeVKivai KCLL e/Xe TipoStKOS. 7TaVTOS 
fl&XXoV OVV 7TpOO€KT€OV TOV VOVV rjfJUV OLVTOIS, KOL 

X^Tfrrfriov ogtls rjfJL&s evl ye rep rpoinp fieXrLovs 
7toir\oei* Xeyco Se ravra aTrofiXeifjas irpos rrjv 
dpn £r}T7]GLV } oj<5 r)iias eXade KarayeXdarcus , 
on ov pLovov €7Ti(jrr]pL7]s rjyovfievTjs opOcos re koli 

€V TOLS dv9pO)7TOLS IXpdrrerai TO, TTpdyfJL CLTCL , fj l 

lgcos teal oiacf>evyei rjfJL&s to yvcovai, riva irore 
rporrov ylyvovr ai 01 dyadol aVSpes". 

men. Ha>$ rovro Xeyeis, c5 Sc6 Kpares; 

1 77 Madvig: 7) mss. 
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who are themselves good and honourable are teachers 
of the subject, clearly no others can be ? 
men. I agree. 

soc. And if there are no teachers, there can be 
no disciples either ? 

men. I think that statement is true. 

soc. And we have admitted that a thing of which 
there are neither teachers nor disciples cannot be 
taught ? 

men. We have. 

soc. So nowhere are any teachers of virtue to be 
found ? 

men. That is so. 

soc. And if no teachers, then no disciples ? 

men. So it appears. 

soc. Hence virtue cannot be taught ? 

men. It seems likely, if our investigation is 
correct. And that makes me wonder, I must say, 
Socrates, whether perhaps there are no good men 
at all, or by what possible sort of process good people 
can come to exist ? 

soc. I fear, Meno, you and I are but poor creatures, 
and Gorgias has been as faulty an educator of you 
as Prodicus of me. So our first duty is to look to 
ourselves, and try to find somebody who will have 
some means or other of making us better. I say 
this with special reference to our recent inquiry, 
in which I see that we absurdly failed to note that 
it is not only through the guidance of knowledge that 
human conduct is right and good ; and it is probably 
owing to this that we fail to perceive by what 
means good men can be produced. 

men. To what are you alluding, Socrates ? 
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2n. *f2Se* on fiev rovs dyadovs dv&pas Set 
wcpeXlfJiovs elvai, opdws wpLoXoyrjKaixev rovro 
97 ye, on ovk dv dXXws ^X° 1 ' V 7^-Pi 
men. Nat. 

2fl. Kat on ye axfyeXijioi eaovrat, av opdws 
TjpXv rjywvrai rwv irpayp.drwv, /cat rovro itov 
kolAqjs wfioXoyodfiev ; 

men. Nat. 

2n. *Ort S* ovk eanv opdws rjyeiodaL, idv 
fir} (fypovijios Tjj rovro opioiot eapiev ovk opdws 
wjJioXoyrjKoaiv. 

men. Uws 8rj [dpd cos] Xeyets; 

2n. 'Eya> ipw. et ns elSws rrjv 686v rrjv 
els Adptoav rj oVot fiovXet dXXooe /?aSi£ot /cat 
dXXois rjyotro, dXXo ri opdws av /cat ev rjyotro; 

men. Haw ye. 
B sn. Tt S' el ns opdws (Ji^v Sotjdi^wv, -qns 
eonv rj ooos, eArjAvuws oe fxr) pirjo eiriarapievos , 
ov /cat ovros av opdws r)yolro; 

men. Haw ye, 

2H. Kat ews y dv ttov opOrjv 86£av exT) ^^P 1 
wv 6 erepos eTtiGri\p/r\v 3 ovhev x e ^P wv rjyefxwv 
carat, olofievos p>ev dXrjdrj, <f>povwv oe jitf, rod 
rovro <f>povovvros 

men. Ovoev yap. 

2n. Aofa dpa dXrjdrjs TTpos opdor-qra npaijews 
oiSev x^ipwv rjyefiwv <f>povrjGews* /cat rovro eonv 
o vvvor) 7rapeXei7TOjJL€V ev rfj irepl rrjs dperrjs 
C OKeijsei, ottoZov n elr] 3 Xeyovres on <f>p6vrjcris 
fiovov rjyelrat rod opdws irpdrreiv* ro oe dpa 
/cat Sofa rjv dXrjdrjs. 
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soc. I mean that good men must be useful : we 
were right, were we not, in admitting that this 
must needs be so ? 

men. Yes. 

soc. And in thinking that they will be useful if 
they give us right guidance in conduct : here also, 
I suppose, our admission was correct ? 

men. Yes. 

soc. But our assertion that it is impossible to give 
right guidance unless one has knowledge looks very 
like a mistake. 

men. What do you mean by that ? 

soc. I will tell you. If a man knew the way to 
Larisa, or any other place you please, and walked 
there and led others, would he not give right and 
good guidance ? 

men. Certainly. 

soc. Well, and a person who had a right opinion 
as to which was the way, but had never been there 
and did not really know, might give right guidance, 
might he not ? 

men. Certainly. 

soc. And so long, I presume, as he has right 
opinion about that which the other man really knows, 
he will be just as good a guide — if he thinks the 
truth instead of knowing it — as the man who has the 
knowledge. 

men. Just as good. 

soc. Hence true opinion is as good a guide to 
Tightness of action as knowledge ; and this is a 
point we omitted just now in our consideration of 
the nature of virtue, when we stated that knowledge 
is the only guide of right action ; whereas we find 
there is also true opinion. 
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MEN. "Eot/ce ye, 

2n. Ovhev dpa rjrrov dxfieXifJiov eoTiv op8rj 
ho£a €7TL<7Tr)firjs. 

MEN. ToGOVTO) ye, CO TitOKpOT€S, OTt 6 }JL€V 

rrjv €7TLGrr}/xriv eyoxv del av emirv yydvoi, 6 he 
rrjv opOrjv ho£av rore jxev dv Tvyyavoi, rore 8' 
ov. 

2n. Ylcog Xeyeig; 6 del eycov opOrjv ho£av 
ovk del rvyxdvoi, ecocmep 6p6d So£a£ot; 

men. 'AvdyK-q (lot ^atVcTat* a>are Oavfid^oj, 
D co HcoKpareg, rovrov ovTcog e^ovTog, 6Vt 877 7rore 
7toXv TL/jLLcorepa rj cVictt^/xt? rfjs opOrjg ho£r)g, /cat 
St o Tt to /lev erepov, to he. erepov eartv avrtdv. 

2n. OloQa ovv St* 6 n Oavpid^eig, rj iyco aot 
e LTTco ; 

MEN. Udw y €t7T€. 

2n. *'Oti rot? AatSaAou dydXfiaatv ov rrpoa- 
eV^Ka? Toy ww* tocog he oz)S' eort 7rap' Vfiiv. 

men. rTpds 1 rt 817 rovro Xeyeig; 

2n. "Oti /cat TauTa, eav /xev ^ hehejxeva 
aTTohthpaaKet /cat SpaTrerevei, edv he hehefieva, 
7ra/)a/x€V€t. 
E men. Tt ovv hrj; 

2n. Tcov eKeivov TroirjfJLarojv XeXvjxevov \xev 
eKrrjuOai ov 7ToXXijg twos a£i6v euTi TifJifjg, ojoirep 
hptnreTrjv avOpamov ov yap Trapajxevet' hehefie- 
vov he 7toXXov d£tov irdvv yap KaXd tcl epya 
eort. 77005" Tt ovv hrj Xeyco TavTa; TTpog Tag 
86£ag Tag dXrjdetg. /cat yap at Sd^at at dXrjBeig, 



1 Cf. Euthyphro 11. Socrates pretends to believe the old 
legend according to which Daedalus, the first sculptor, con- 
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men. So it seems. 

soc. Then right opinion is just as useful as 
knowledge. 

men. With this difference, Socrates, that he who 
has knowledge will always hit on the right way, 
whereas he who has right opinion will sometimes 
do so, but sometimes not. 

soc. How do you mean ? Will not he who always 
has right opinion be always right, so long as he 
opines rightly ? 

men. It appears to me that he must ; and there- 
fore I wonder, Socrates, this being the case, that 
knowledge should ever be more prized than right 
opinion, and why they should be two distinct and 
separate things. 

soc. Well, do you know why it is that you wonder, 
or shall I tell you ? 

men. Please tell me. 

soc. It is because you have not observed with 
attention the images of Daedalus. 1 But perhaps 
there are none in your country. 

men. What is the point of your remark ? 

soc. That if they are not fastened up they play 
truant and run away ; but, if fastened, they stay 
where they are. 

men. Well, what of that ? 

soc. To possess one of his works which is let 
loose does not count for much in value ; it will not 
stay with you any more than a runaway slave : 
but when fastened up it is worth a great deal, 
for his productions are very fine things And to 
what am I referring in all this ? To true opinions. 

trived a wonderful mechanism in his statues by which they 
could move. 
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ocrov jxev dv %p6vov rrapafxevcDOiy kclXov to xPVI xa 
98 /cat rrdvra rdyaBd epyd^ovrar woXvv 8e ypovov 
ovk iOeXovat irapafxevetVy dXXd Bpairerevovoiv e/c 
tt)s tpvxfjs rov dv6pd)7TOV } wore ov 7toXXov a£tat 
etmv, ecus dv rt? avrds S77077 air Las Xoytofiq). 
rovro 8' eortv, Mevtov eralpe, dvdfJLvrjms , cbs ev 
rocs irpoaOev rjpuv d)fxoX6yr}r at. eVetSdy Se Se- 
Ooxjl, Trpwrov /jlcv imorrj p,at yiyvovrai s erretra 
fxovLfxot' /cat Sid ravra or] rcfxiwrepov emorrjixr] 
6p6rjs 86£t]s early /cat oia(j>epei Seoyxai €7Tio~rT}fATj 
opdfjs ho£rjs. 

men. Nr) rov Ata, cS Edi/c pares, eoiKe roiovro) 
nvL 

B sn. Kat fxrjv /cat eyd> d»s" ou/c elows Xeyaj } 
dAA' et/cd£<w on he cart rt dAAotoi> dp&i) Sofa 
/cat en-tcrn?/!^, 7rdi>i; /xot 80/ca) rovro et/cd^ty, 
6t7rcp rt aAAo (f>air)v dv etoevai, oXLya 8' dV 
(^aiqvy ev 8* o5v /cat rovro eKeivojv Betrjv dv &v 
otSa. 

MEN. Kat 6p8to$ ye, al Hcx)Kpares, Xeyeis. 

2n. Tt Se; r68e ovk opOcvs, on dXrjBrjs Sd£a 
rjyovfJLevrj ro epyov eKdariqs rrjs rrpd^ews ovSev 
Xetpov aTrepyd^erat rj emorr]ixr\; 

men. Kat rovro boKels /xot dXrjOij Xiyeiv. 
C 2n. OuSei; apa 8d|a eTTiorrjfjLrjs xeipov 

ouo€ rjrrov cocpeAifJir] carat eis ras irpa^eis, ovoe 
ai^p o e^a)V opurjv oogav 77 o eTnarr)p,r)v . 

MEN. "EoTt ravra. 

2n. Kat /xi^y d ye dyaflo? dvrjp uxfyeXifios 
rjfxtv (hfAoXoyrjrai etvcu. 
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For these, so long as they stay with us, are a 
fine possession, and effect all that is good ; but 
they do not care to stay for long, and run away 
out of the human soul, and thus are of no great value 
until one makes them fast with causal reasoning. 
And this process, friend Meno, is recollection, as 
in our previous talk we have agreed. But when 
once they are fastened, in the first place they turn 
into knowledge, and in the second, are abiding. 
And this is why knowledge is more prized than 
right opinion : the one transcends the other by its 
trammels. 

men. Upon my word, Socrates, it seems to be 
very much as you say. 

soc. And indeed I too speak as one who does not 
know but only conjectures : yet that there is a differ- 
ence between right opinion and knowledge is not at 
all a conjecture with me but something I would 
particularly assert that I knew : there are not 
many things of which I would say that, but this one, 
at any rate, I will include among those that I know. 

men. Yes, and you are right, Socrates, in so saying. 

soc. Well, then, am I not right also in saying that 
true opinion leading the way renders the effect of 
each action as good as knowledge does ? 

men. There again, Socrates, I think you speak the 
truth. 

soc. So that right opinion will be no whit inferior 
to knowledge in worth or usefulness as regards our 
actions, nor will the man who has right opinion be 
inferior to him who has knowledge. 

men. That is so. 

soc. And you know that the good man has been 
admitted by us to be useful. 
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MEN. Nat. 

2H. 'E^tS^ TolvVV OV fXOVOV St* €7TL(JTrilJLrjV 

ayaBol dv8pes av elev /cat dx^eXiyLOi rats TroXemv, 

€L7T€p €L€V, dXXoL KOL St' SpOrjV SogdV, TOVTOLV 8k 

ovSerepov <f>vaet earl rot? dvQpdmois, ovre eVt- 
arrjfiTj ovre Sd£a dArjOrjs, ovr n eVtAcr^ra — 77 So/cet 
Got c/>v(j€i oTrorepovovv avroTv evtai; 

MEN. OvK €{JLOiy€. 

2n. Ovkovv €7T€c8r} ov facet, ov8e ol dyaOol 
(f>vaet elev av. 
men. Ov §7}ra. 

2n. ^tt€l8t} 84 ye ov <f>voei } ioKOTrovfiev to 

fJL€TCL TOVTOy €t 8l8aKTOV eGTW. 

MEN. Nat. 

2n. Ovkovv StSa/crov e8o£ev etvai, el <f>p6vrjat$ 
rj dper-q; 
MEN. Nat. 

2H. KaV et ye 8i8<ikt6v etrjy cfypovrjais av elvat; 
men. Udvv ye. 

2n. Kat et jaev ye StSaovcaAot eta>, StSa/c7w 
av etvat, /x?) ovtojv 8e ov StSa/crdV; 
men. Oura)?. 

2n. 'AAAa fxrjv ojfJLoXoyrjKafiev fjurj elvat avrov 
8t8aoKaXovs ; 

men. "Ecm ravra. 

2n. * Q.fioXoyr]Kafxev dpa fjLrjre 8t8aKr6v avro 
fjLTjTe (frpovrjoLv elvat ; 
men. Udvv ye. 

2n. 'AAAd fji-qv dyadov ye avro ofxoXoyodfjiev 
elvat; 

MEN. Nat. 

1 6vt Apelt : oUt MS3. 
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men. Yes. 

soc. Since then it is not only because of know- 
ledge that men will be good and useful to their 
country, where such men are to be found, but also 
on account of right opinion ; and since neither of 
these two things— knowledge and true opinion — 
is a natural property of mankind, being acquired — 
or do you think that either of them is natural ? 

men. Not I. 

soc. Then if they are not natural, good people 
cannot be good by nature either. 
men. Of course not. 

soc. And since they are not an effect of nature, 
we next considered whether virtue can be taught. 
men. Yes. 

soc. And we thought it teachable if virtue is 
wisdom ? 
men. Yes. 

soc. And if teachable, it must be wisdom ? 
men. Certainly. 

soc. And if there were teachers, it could be 
taught, but if there were none, it could not ? 
men. Quite so. 

soc. But surely we acknowledged that it had no 
teachers ? 

men. That is true. 

soc. Then we acknowledged it neither was taught 
nor was wisdom ? 
men. Certainly. 

soc. But yet we admitted it was a good ? 
men. Yes. 
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2H. 'Cl^eXifxov 8e Kal dyadov elvai ro opOws 
r/yovfxevov ; 

MEN. Ilavu ye. 

2n. 'Op9a>s Se ye ^yetaftu Suo 6Vra ravra 
99 /xoVa, Sdfai> re dXirjQr) Kal €7TLGrrjfxrjv , a e^an' 
avdpiDTros opdtos rjyeirai. ra yap a7ro rvx*)S 
yiyvo\ieva ovk avdpWTTivr] rfyefxovla yiyverav a>v 8e 
avQptoiTOs rjyeficvv eonv eirl to opOov, 8vo ravra, 
86£a dXrjdrjs Kal eniarr^pLt], 

MEN. AoK6t fXOL OVTOJS. 

20. OvKOVV €7T€l8t} OV SlSd/CToV ear IP, Ol}S* 

eTTLGrrjfjLr} 8rj en ylyverai rj dper-q; 
MEN. Ov <f>alverai. 
B 2n. Auotv apa ovroiv dyaOolv Kal dxfreXifiow ro 
fiev erepov diroXeXvrat s Kal ovk dv eti) eV rro- 
XiriKT} 7Tpd^€L €TTiorr\pjr\ rjyefxwv. 

MEN. Ov [JLOt 8oK€L. 

2H. Ovk apa ao(/)la rivl ov8e oo<f>ol ovres ol 
roLOvroi dv8pe$ rjyovvro rals TroXeoiv, ol dfJL<f>l 
OepuoroKXea re Kal ovs dpri "Avwos 68e eAeye* 
8l6 Kal ovx otol re aXXovs noielv roiovrovs olol 
avrol ecvtv, are ov Si' emor^/xi^ ovres roiovrot. 

men. "Eoi/cev ovra)£ eyeiv, aJ UtoKpares, ws 
Xeyeis. 

2n. Ovkovv el pjr) e7norrjfirj 3 ev8o£la 8rj ro 
C Xolttov ylyverar fj ol iroXiriKol av8pes xpwfievoL 
ra$ TToXets 6p9ovoiv s ov8ev 8ta<f)ep6vra)s e'xovres 
npos ro cfjpoveiv rj ol ^p^oyxajSoi re Kal ol deo- 
fxavreis* Kal ydp ovroi Xeyovoi jxev dXrjdrj Kal 
rroXXd, Xoaoi Se ov8ev &v Xeyovoiv. 
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soc. And that which guides rightly is useful and 
good ? 

men. Certainly. 

soc. And that there are only two things — true 
opinion and knowledge — that guide rightly and a 
man guides rightly if he have these ; for things that 
come about by chance do not occur through human 
guidance ; but where a man is a guide to what is 
right we find these two things — true opinion and 
knowledge. 

men. I agree. 

soc. Well now, since virtue is not taught, we no 
longer take it to be knowledge ? 
men. Apparently not. 

soc. So of two good and useful things one has 
been rejected; knowledge cannot be our guide in 
political conduct. 

men. I think not. 

soc. Therefore it was not by any wisdom, nor 
because they were wise, that the sort of men we 
spoke of controlled their states — Themistocles and 
the rest of them, to whom our friend Anytus was 
referring a moment ago. For this reason it was 
that they were unable to make others like unto 
themselves — because their qualities were not an 
effect of knowledge. 

men. The case is probably as you say, Socrates. 

soc. And if not by knowledge, as the only alter- 
native it must have been by good opinion. This is 
the means which statesmen employ for their direc- 
tion of states, and they have nothing more to do 
with wisdom than soothsayers and diviners ; for 
these people utter many a true thing when inspired, 
| but have no knowledge of anything they say. 
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MEN. IZivSvvevei OVrOJS eyeiV . 

2n. Ovkovv, to Mevcjv, d£iov rovrovs Geiovs k<x~ 
Xeiv rovs dvdpas, oirives vovv fMTj exovres ttoXXol /cat 
fieydXa Karopdovoiv Sv rrpdrrovcri /cat Xeyovaiv; 

MEN. Yldvv ye. 

2n. 'Opdcos dp* dv kolXo ipiev deiovs re, ous 
vuvSt] iXeyofiev ^pTyoyxajSous' /cat pidvreis /cat rous 

TTOLTJTLKOVS CLTTdVTaS' KCLl rOVS 7ToXiriKOVS OV\ 

-qKLGTCL rovrcov (jxiifiev dv deiovs re etvai /cat 
evOovaid^eiv , err'nTvovs ovras /cat Karexopievovs 
€K rov deoVy orav Karopdojai Xeyovres ttoXXol 
/cat jxeydXa irpdypiara, fj,7)8ev elhores <Lv Xiyovaiv. 
men. Yldvv ye. 

2fl. Kat at ye yvvaiKes 8-qrrov, c5 Mevcuv, rovs 
dyaOovs dvSpas deiovs KaXovari* Kat ot Aa/ca>V€S 
orav rti/a eyKajpud^coaiv dyadov dvSpa, £?etos" 
dvT/p, <f>aaiv, ovros. 

men. Kat <f>aivovrai ye, <5 HwKpares, opOws 
Xeyeiv. /catrot tcro)? "Ayuros" 6'Se aot dx^erai 
Aeyo^rt. 

0i3Sey fieXet efioiye. rovrcx) fxev, co Me- 
ya**', /cat a5#ts" ScaXe^dfieOa' el 8e vvv rjfieis ev 
ttolvti rco Xoyep rovrto kclXws e^rrjcrafiev re /cat 
eXeyopiev, dperrj dv eli) ovre (f>voei ovre StSa/croy, 
dXXd Beta iioipa TrapayiyvoLievr] dvev vov, oh 
dv 7Tapayiyvr]raL, el pafj ris eirj roiovros rdv 
iToXiriKtov dvSpwv, olos /cat dXXov iroirjcrai ttoXi- 
riKov. el Se eir], o^eSoy dv ri ovros Xeyoiro 
roiovros ev rots ^tboiv, otov €cf>r] "Ofirjpos ev 
rois reOvewai rov Teipecriav etvai, Xeyojv irepl 
avrov, on olos rrirrvvr ai royv ev "AtSof, at Se 
a/ctat diarcrovoi. ravrov dv /cat evddSe 6 roiovros 
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men". I daresay that is so. 

soc. And may we, Meno, rightly call those men 
divine who, having no understanding, yet succeed 
in many a great deed and word ? 

men. Certainly. 

soc. Then we shall be right in calling those divine 
of whom we spoke just now as soothsayers and 
prophets and all of the poetic turn ; and especially 
we can say of the statesmen that they are divine 
and enraptured, as being inspired and possessed of 
God when they succeed in speaking many great 
things, while knowing nought of what they say. 

men. Certainly. 

soc. And the women too, I presume, Meno, call 
good men divine ; and the Spartans, when they 
eulogize a good man, say — " He is a divine person." 

men. And to all appearance, Socrates, they are 
right ; though perhaps our friend Anytus may be 
annoyed at your statement. 

soc. For my part, I care not. As for him, Meno, 
we will converse with him some other time. At 
the moment, if through all this discussion our queries 
and statements have been correct, virtue is found to 
be neither natural nor taught, but is imparted to us 
by a divine dispensation without understanding in 
those who receive it, unless there should be some- 
body among the statesmen capable of making a 
statesman of another. And if there should be 
any such, he might fairly be said to be among the 
living what Homer says Teiresias was among the 
dead — He alone has comprehension ; the rest are 
flitting shades." 1 In the same way he on earth, in 

1 Od. x. 49 U 
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a>G7T€p Trapa okicls aX^Oeg av npayfia €irj 7Tpds 
dperrjv. 

men. KaAAiora Sokci? jaoi Xeyeiv, <3 UtoKpares . 

2n. 'Efc [lev roLvvv rovrov rod XoyiGfJLOv, <L 
Mevcov, Oela iiolpa 7}\aZv (fxtlverat 7Tapayiyvo\iivr\ 
rj dperrj ols irapaylyverai' to he <7a0€? irepl 
avrov elaofjieda rore, orav Trplv wnvi rporru) rol$ 
dv9pu)7TOi$ Trapaylyverai dperi], Tiporepov imxei- 
prjaojfjLev avro kolO* avro tpf\reiv rL ttot eanv 
dperrj. vvv S' ifiol [lev wpa ttoi levai, av oe 
ravra arrep avros irerteiaai irelde kcu rov £4vov 
tovo€ "Avvtov, Iva Trpaorepos rj* co? edv TreLorjS 
rovrov } eanv o ri koX 'AOrjvaiovs ovrjaets. 
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respect of virtue, will be a real substance among 
shadows. 

men. I think you put it excellently, Socrates. 

soc. Then the result of our reasoning, Meno, is 
found to be that virtue comes to us by a divine 
dispensation, when it does come. But the certainty 
of this we shall only know when, before asking in 
what way virtue comes to mankind, we set about 
inquiring what virtue is, in and by itself. It is 
time now for me to go my way, but do you per- 
suade our friend Anytus of that whereof you are now 
yourself persuaded, so as to put him in a gentler 
mood ; for if you can persuade him, you will do a 
good turn to the people of Athens also. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE EUTHYDEMUS 

This dialogue is remarkable amongst Plato's writ- 
ings for the keenness and brilliance of its comic satire. 
In the main it is a relentless exposure of the 
*' eristic " or disputatious side of the higher educa- 
tion which was fashionable at Athens towards the 
end of Socrates' life : the plot of the little drama 
is designed to ridicule the mischievous quibbles of 
two professors who are trying to captivate the mind 
of a handsome and promising youth. But at the 
same time it is plainly the work of an ardent teacher 
of philosophy, who is clearing the ground for the 
construction of what we now call a system of logic. 
The spurious argumentation of certain popular 
sophists had to be demolished before the Socratic 
method of " dialectic " could be exhibited in its full 
dignity and value. 

There are good reasons for believing that the 
Eutkydemus was written and published after the 
Protagoras and Meno, about 390 b.c. — some ten 
years after the death of Socrates, and not long 
before Plato founded the Academy in 387. Beneath 
all its mockery and laughter runs an eager tone of 
- protest, which is only half muffled by the genial 
banter of Socrates. His manner towards the 
professors is throughout deferential and diffident, 
but the famous " irony " only serves to bring out 
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in sharper relief the unscrupulous audacity of these 
sham philosophers. After allowing for some artistic 
selection and intensification, we may probably take 
it as a truthful picture of the actual Socrates in 
contrast with two attractive and successful educators 
of the day : but we cannot help perceiving also the 
zeal for true education which is steadily impelling 
Plato himself towards his high and responsible 
position in the intellectual world. 

The form of the dialogue is notable in itself, 
for it is the only instance in Plato of a narrated 
conversation which is broken by remarks of the 
hearer (Crito) upon the story as told by Socrates, 
who discusses it with him. The account of the 
contest with the two sophists is moreover followed 
by some serious talk between Socrates and his 
friend about a person who stands half-way between 
philosophy and politics, and who has hastily spurned 
the former of these pursuits after listening to Euthy- 
demus and Dionysodorus. Whether (as seems prob- 
able) the reference is to Isocrates, or to someone 
else, this epilogue serves to point the important moral 
that, despite the un worthiness of her ministers, 
Philosophy abides, ever undented, august and 
supreme. In relation to her, the half-way men are 
as worthless as her showy professors. It seems likely 
that Plato felt some apprehension lest the dramatic 
and literary skill with which he had represented, 
through the mouth of Socrates, the verbal antics 
of the two sophists had endangered the impression 
which he wished to leave of his master's and his own 
great interest in life — the right education of able 
and aspiring youth. Thus the whole piece is to 
be regarded as a comedy annotated, as it were, 
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with a view to serious instruction, or an educational 
manifesto half concealed by lively scenes of satirical 
drama. Its art is entertaining in itself, and significant 
also for an understanding of the Aristophanic side 
of Plato's nature. Its real meaning, however, shows 
him treading in the steps of Socrates, and especially 
developing for his own ends his departed master s 
views on rhetoric and politics. 

A useful modern edition of the Euthydemus by 
E. H. Gifford was published by the Clarendon Press, 
Oxford, in 1905. 
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ET0TAHMOX 

[h EPI2TIK02* ANATPEIITIKOS] 
TA TOT AIAAOrOT IIPOZfillA 

KPITHN, 2HKPATH2, ET0TAHMO2, AIONT20AHP02, 
KAEINIA2, KTH2inn02 

st. L kpi. Tl$ rfVj co HcoKpares, to X&*$ * v AvKeico 
p " ' hieXeyov; rj ttoXvs vfxas $xXos TrepicicrrrjKei, loqt 
eycoye fiovX6fA€vos aKoveiv rrpoaeXdtbv ovSev otos r 
rj oiKovoai caches' virepKVijjas \xivroi Kareihov, Kal 
fioL k'Soijev elvai £ivos ns, cp hieXeyov. rls r]v; 

2n. Xlorepov Kal iptoras, to Kplrtov; ov yap 
€is, dXXa 8v* rjorrjv. 

kpi. "Ov fJiev iyto Xiyco, £k 8e£ias rplros diro 
B gov KaOijaro' iv fxiaco §' vfxtov to 'A^to^ou fieipd- 
kiov r)v. Kal fidXa itoXv, to UtOKpares, iinoehtoKivai 
/xot e$o£ev, Kal rov rj/jLerepov ov ttoXv ti rrjv rjXiKiav 
Siatbepeiv KptTofiovXov . aAA' eKeZvos jxev OKXrj- 

(f>p6s, OVTOS §6 7TpO<j)€p7)S KOI KaXoS Kal dya06s TTjV 
OlfjlV. 

2n. ILvdvSrjtxos ovros iorw, to Kplrcov, ov 
ipcoras * 6 Se nap* ifxe Kadrjfxevos i£ dpiorepas 
d8eX<f)6s rovroVj AiovvaoStopos* /xere^et Se Kal 
ovros rtov Xoycov. 
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[or ON DISPUTATION : refutatiye] 

CHARACTERS 

Chito, Sochates, Euthydemus, Diontsodohus, 
Cleinias, Ctesippus 

cri. Who was it, Socrates, that you were talking 
with yesterday at the Lyceum ? Why, there was 
such a crowd standing about you that when I came 
up in the hope of listening I could hear nothing 
distinctly : still, by craning over I got a glimpse, 
and it appeared to me that it was a stranger with 
whom you were talking. Who was he ? 

soc. About which are you asking, Crito ? There 
were two of them, not one. 

cri. The man whom I mean was sitting next but 
one to you, on your right : between you was 
Axiochus' boy : and he. Socrates, seemed to me to 
have grown a great deal, so as to look almost the 
same age as my Critobulus, who is rather puny ; 
whereas this boy has come on finely, and has a 
noble air about him. 

soc. Euthydemus is the person to whom you 
refer, Crito, and the one sitting on my left was his 
brother, Dionysodorus. He too takes part in our 
discussions. 
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KPI. voire pov yiyvwoKO), a> HwKpares* kolivoi 
C rives av ovtol, d>s eoiKe, oo^tcrral* TrohairoL; /cat 
ris rj oo<f>la; 

2n. Ovrot to fiev yivos, a>$ iywfiai, evrevBiv 
TTodiv eloiv €K Xtou, dircpKrjaav 8e is Qovpiovs, 

<j)€VyOVT€S §€ €KeL0€V TToXX* rjoT) €TTJ 7T€pl TOVGO€ TOVS 

tottovs oiarplpovaiv o Se av ipwras rrjv vo<f>iav 
avroiv, Oavfiavia, w Kplrwv 7raooo<f>oi arexytbs rd> 
ye, ouS* jjSrj irpo rov t 6 ri etev 01 77 ay KpanaoTai. 
tovtco yap iarov KOfiiofj Trafifidx^ ov Kara ra> 
'AKapvave iyevioOrjv rw TrayKpariacTq dSeA^ar 

D €K€tVW fl€V ydp Tip OWfiaTl flOVOV OIW T€ /ia^€fT^af 

rovro) Se Trpcbrov fiev ra> awfxari Seivordraj 
iarov Kal p>ax[}, fi irdvrajv eon Kpareiv iv 
onXois ydp avrw re oo<j>d> irdvv fxdxeaOai Kal 

72 dXXov t os av Slow fitoOov, oiw re iroifjaai' eneira 
ttjv iv to Is hiKaoT'qpLois f^dxrjv KparLaroj Kal 
dyojviaaaOai Kal dXXov StSa^at Xeyeiv re Kal 
avyypd(f)€odat Xoyovs oiovs els ra hiKaorrfpia . 
irpo rod fiev ovv ravra Seivdj f\OTr}v fiovov, vvv Se 
reXos iTTireBrjKarov 7TayKpariaariK7j reyyri. rj yap 
rjv Xoirrrj avroiv pax?} apyos, ravrrjv vvv i^eipya- 
g9ov, a>ore firjo' av eva avrois olov r* elvai jjlyjo* 
dvrapar ovtoj oeiv<l> yeyovarov iv to is Xoyois 
jidxtoB 'at re Kal itjeXiyxeiv to del Xeydfievov, dfiolws 

B idv re i/jevoos idv re dXrjdes 77. iyw fiev ovv, c5 
Kpirojv, iv va> €^a> roiv dvhpolv irapaoovvai ifiavrov 
Kal ydp (f>aTov iv oXlyw ^pdva> 7701770x11 av Kal 



1 The phrase refers especially to a very vigorous sport 
which combined wrestling and boxing. 
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cri. Neither of them is known to me. Socrates. 
A pair of fresh additions, I suppose, to our sophists. 
Where do they hail from, and what science do they 
profess ? 

soc. By birth I believe they belong to these parts, 
that is to say, Chios ; they went out as colonists to 
Thurii, but have been exiled thence and have spent 
a good many years now in various parts of this 
country. As to what you ask of their profession, 
it is a wonderful one, Crito. These tAvo men are 
absolutely omniscient : I never knew before what 
" all-round sportsmen " 1 were. They are a pair of 
regular all-round fighters — not in the style of the 
famous all-round athletes, the two brothers of 
Acarnania ; they could fight with their bodies only. 
But these two, in the first place, are most formidable 
in body and in fight against all comers — for they are 
not only well skilled themselves in fighting under 
arms, but are able to impart that skill, for a fee, to 
another; and further, they are most competent 
also to fight the battle of the law-courts and teach 
others how to speak, or to have composed for them, 
such speeches as may win their suits. Formerly 
they had merely some ability for this ; but now they 
have put the finishing touch to their skill as all- 
round sportsmen. The one feat of fighting yet 
unperformed by them they have now accomplished, 
so that nobody dares stand up to them for a moment ; 
such a faculty they have acquired for wielding words 
as their weapons and confuting any argument as 
readily if it be true as if it be false. And so I, Crito, 
am minded to place myself in these two gentlemen's 
hands ; for they say it would take them but a little 
while to make anyone else clever in just the same way. 
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KPI. Tt §€, (b Hu)KpOLT€S; OV <j>0^fj TT]V TjXlKLaVj 

fxr) rjSrj TTpecrfivrepos 779; 

2X1. ' H/a<7T<X y€ } CO KpLTCOV IKOLVOV T€KfirjpLOV 

e^co Kal TrapafxvOiov rod fir) <^o/?€i<70ai. avrd) 
yap rovrcOy a>? enos €L7T€lv s yipovTe 6vt€ r)p£d- 
crOrjv Tavrrjs rrjg oo<j>ias t rjs eywye imOvfMcb, rrjg 
C epiGTLKrjs' irlpvaw rj TrponipvGLV ovoi-nco rjoTrjv 
goc/xjo. dXX iycb ev fiovov (^ojSotyxcu, fir) av 

OV€LOO$ TOLV l~£vOLV TTZpcdlfjOJ, a>GTT€p KoVVCp Ttp 

Mrjrpo^toVy Ttp Kidapivrfjy 0$ ifik StSacr/cet en Kal 
vvv Kcdapt&w opiovTes ovv ol iraZhzs ol ovfi<f>OL- 
Tryral fiov ifiov re KaTayeXtooL Kal tov K.6vvov 
KaXovoL yepovTooLodoKaXov. fir) ovv Kal rolv 
^ivoiv Tis ravro rovro oveLolor)' ol 8' avro tovto 
lows (ftofiovfievoL ra^a /xe ovk av ideXoiev rrpoo- 
M^aodai. iyd> S\ w Kpircuv, €K€LO€ fiev dX- 
Xov$ 7T€7T€LKa ovfifiaOrjTas fioi <f>otrav Trpeafivras, 
D Ivravda 8e ye iripovs TTtLpdoofiai TrelOeLv. Kal 
ov tl ov av fi<f>o it a$ ; ibs 1 Se Se'Aeap avTols a£ofi€v 

TOV9 GOVS VL€L$' €<f>L€fl€VOL ydp €K€LVLOV OtS' OTL 

i<ai r)fxas 7TaiozvGovGiv . 

kpi. 'AAA' ovSev kq)Xv€l, to Za>K/xxT€9, lav ye 
goI ooKrj. TTpwrov §€ fioi ScqyrjoaL rrjv G0<f)iav 
to Iv dvopolv tis €GTiVy Iva elSto 6 tl Kal fiaOrj- 
GOfieOa. 

3fl. Ovk dv tf>QdvoLs aKovtov tog ovk av exoLfil 

ye €L7T€LV y OTL OV 7TpOG€LXOV TOV VOVV aVTolv , dXXa 

irdvv Kal TTpoGetxov Kal fi€fivrjfiaL s Kal gol ircLpd- 
E GOfiaL ££ dpx?j$ dnavTa SLrjyrjoaodaL. /cara 6eov 

1 So Winckelmann : <rv tl ttov <rvfx<poiTa t<rw mss. 
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cri. What, Socrates ! Are you not afraid, at 
your time of life, that you may be too old for that 
now ? 

soc. Not at all, Crito : I have enough proof and 
reassurance to the contrary. These same two 
persons were little less than old men at the time of 
their taking up this science, which I desire to have, 
of disputation. Last year, or the year before, 
they were as yet without their science. The only 
thing I am afraid of is that I may bring the same 
disgrace upon our two visitors as upon Connus, son 
of Metrobius, the harper, who is still trying to 
teach me the harp ; so that the boys who go to his 
lessons with me make fun of me and call Connus 
" the gaffers' master." This makes me fear that 
someone may make the same reproach to the two 
strangers ; and, for aught I know, their dread of 
this very thing may make them unwilling to accept 
me. So, Crito, just as in the other case I have 
persuaded some elderly men to come and have 
lessons with me, in this affair I am going to try and 
persuade another set. Now you, I am sure, will 
come with me to school ; and we will take your sons 
as a bait to entice them, for I have no doubt that 
the attraction of these young fellows will make them 
include us also in the class. 

cri. I have no objection, Socrates, if you think 
fit to do so. But first you must explain to me what 
is the science these men profess, that I may know 
what it is we are going to learn. 

soc. You shall be told at once ; for I cannot 
plead that I did not give them my attention, since 
I not only attended closely but remember and will 
try to expound the whole thing from the beginning. 
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yap Tiva trvyov KaOrjuevos ivravBa, ovirep av fxe 
€i8es, iv ra> d7ToovT7]pla) fiovos y Kal rjSr) iv vcp 
eixov dvaarrjvac dviarapLevov Se fiov eyivero to 
eltoOos crrjfxeiov to oaipbovcov. ttolXlv ovv it«x- 
73 Oe^ofjirjv, Kal SXlycp varepov elaipx^oOov toutco, 
o t* EivOvSrjfjLos Kal 6 AcovvooScopos, Kal dXXot 
fxad^ral dfxa av ttoXXoI ifxol ooKelv elaeXdovre 

8e 7T€pi€7TaT€lT7)V €V Tip Kara(TT€yU) SpOfJLCp. Kal 

ovrra) rovro) 8v rj rpets Spofxovs irepi€Xif]Xv66re 
rjarrjv, Kal elaipx^ac KXeivlas, ov nv (j>f}s ttoXv 
imoeowKevai, dXrjOrj Xiycov oiriaOev 8e avrov 
ipaaral udw ttoXXol re dXXot Kal KrrjanrTTOS, 
veavlaKos ns Ilaiavievs, p,dXa KaXos re Kay ados 

TTjV (frvGLV, OOOV flYj vfipLOTrjS SiCt TO V€0$ elvai . 

B I8<hv ovv p,€ 6 KAetvtas" diro rrjs elaoSov fiovov 
KaOrjfxevov, dvrtKpvs Itbv irapeKaQe^ero €K Sepias', 
wanep Kal av (j>j)S' loovre Se avroV 6 re Alow- 
aoScopos Kal 6 EvBvSrjfjLos irpcbrov fiev imardvre 
SieXeyeaOrjV dXXrjXoiv, dXXrjv Kal d?<Xrjv diro- 
^Xeirovre els rjpias' Kal yap rrdvv avrolv irpoa- 

€lXOV TOV VOVV €7T€LTa lOVT€ 6 fM€V TTapd TO 

fieipaKLOV eKaOe^ero, 6 EvOvS-qpios, 6 oe Trap* 
avrov ifxe iv dpiarepa' oi S* aAAot d)$ eKaaros 
irvyxavev. 

C *llG7Ta£,6fAr]v ovv avrd) are Sta ^poVou eajpa/coj?* 
/xeTa he touto etrrov 7rp6s tov KXecvtav, KAeiw'a, 
ToJSe fxevroc rd> dvope ao<f>d), JLvQvhrjpLos re Kal 
Acovvaohwpos, ov rd apiLKpd s dAAa rd fxeydXa' rd 

1 This gymnasium (the Lyceum) was a public one, open 
to persons of all ages, and was a common resort of Socrates 
and the sophists. 

2 Socrates believed that his conduct was occasionally 
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By some providence I chanced to be sitting in the 
place where you saw me, in the undressing-room. 1 
alone, and was just intending to get up and go ; but 
the moment I did so, there came my wonted spiritual 
sign. 2 So I sat down again, and after a little while 
these two persons entered — Euthydemus and Dionv- 
sodorus— and accompanying them, quite a number, 
as it seemed to me, of their pupils : the two men 
came in and began walking round inside the cloister. 3 
Hardly had they taken two or three turns, when 
in stepped Cleinias, who you say has come on so 
much, and you are right : behind him was a whole 
troop of lovers, and among them Ctesippus, a young 
fellow from Paeania, of gentle birth and breeding, 
except for a certain insolence of youth. So when 
Cleinias as he entered caught sight of me sitting there 
alone, he came straight across and sat beside me on 
my right, just as you say. Dionysodorus and Euthy- 
demus, when they saw him, stood at first talking with 
each other, and casting an occasional glance at us — 
for my attention was fixed on them — but then one 
of them, Euthydemus, took a seat by the vouth, 
and the other next to me on my left ; the rest, 
where each happened to find one. 

So I greeted the two brothers, as not having seen 
them for some time ; after that I said to Cleinias : 
My dear Cleinias, these two men, you know, are 
skilled not in little things, but in great. For they 

guided by a spiritual voice or sign peculiar to himself. Bv 
Plato's account it was always negative, but the present 
instance shows how Xenophon might have some reason for 
saying that it was sometimes positive. 

3 The cloister ran round the central open court, and was 
reached by passing through the undressing-room. 
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yap rrepl tov rroXefiov irdvra iirlaraodov, oaa Set 
tov jieXXovra orparrjyov eoeoB at, rds re rants' 
/cat rds rjye/jLovlas rwv orparorreSajv kcll oaa iv 
oirXots fx&xeodai oioaKriov otto re oe Kal rtoirjaai 
Svvarov elvat avrov avrw /3ot]0€lv iv rots St/ca- 
GT-qpioiSy av ris avrov dSt/07. elrrcbv ovv ravra 

D Kare<j)povrjd7]v w' avrolv iyeXaodrrjv ovv dfi<f>oo 
fiXeipavre els dXXijXoj, /cat 6 FiiOvSrjfios etrrev* 
Ovtol ert ravra, to HcoKpares, avrovBd^Ofiev, dXXa 
rrapepyots avrols ^paj/xe&x . Kayco Oavjxdaas 
etrrov KaAov av ri to epyov v/jlcov etrj, el rrjXi- 
Kavra irpdyiiara rrdpepya vpXv rvyxdvei oWa, /cat 
irpos 8ewv elrrerov /xot, rl ion rovro to /caAdV. 
'ApeTTjy, €<f)rj, co HcoKpares, ol6p,e0a otoo r elvai 
rrapaSovvac KaXXtor* dvOpwrrcov /cat Ta^tara. 

E "Lev, olov, rjv S' iyd>, Xeyerov rrpayfia' irodev 

rovro to epfxaiov evperrjv; iyoo 8e irepl v/jlcov 
oitvoovfirjv eri, coanep vvv Srj eXeyov, cos to 7toXv 
rovro Seivoiv ovtolv, iv 07tXols /xd^eo-flat, /cat TauT* 
eXeyov irepl oc/mmv ore yap to rrporepov e7TeSrj- 
IxrjoaTrjv, rovro fie fivr) fiat o<f>a> eVayyeAAo/xeVa* . 
el Se vvv dXrjOtos ravTr/v rrjv imory\pjr]V eyerov y 
IXeixi eirjrov arexvcos yap eyooye a<f>co ooartep Beoo 
irpooayopevoo, ovyyvcbfirjv oeofievos e^ecv fioi roov 
274 ejjL7Tpoo8ev elprj/jLevoov. dAA' opdrov, <3 EiWuS^/ie' 
re /cat AiovvooScope, el dXrjOij iXeyerov vrro yap 
tov fxeye8ovs tov iirayyeXfiaros ov8ev davfiaarov 
amor e iv. 

'AAA' ev 1081, oo Hob k pares, e<f>arov, rovro 
ovroos ^X ov - 

Maze apt £a> dp* vfias eyooye rov Kr^fiaros rroXv 
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understand all about war, that is, as much as is 
needful for him who is to be a good general ; both 
the tactics and the strategy of armies, and all the 
teaching of troops under arms ; and they can also 
enable one to get redress in the law courts for a 
wrong that one may have suffered. 

When I had said this, I saw they despised me for 
it, and they both laughed, looking at each other ; 
then Euthydemus said : No, no, Socrates, we do 
not make those matters our business now ; we deal 
with them as diversions. 

At this I wondered and said : Your business must 
be a fine one, if such great matters are indeed 
diversions to you ; so I beseech you, tell me what 
this fine business is. 

Virtue, Socrates, he replied, is what we deem 
ourselves able to purvey in a pre-eminently excellent 
and speedy manner. 

Good heavens, I exclaimed, a mighty affair 
indeed ! Where did you have the luck to pick it 
up ? I was still considering you, as I remarked 
just now, to be chiefly skilled in fighting under arms, 
and so spoke of you in those terms : for when you 
visited our city before, this, I recollect, was the 
profession you made. But if you now in truth 
possess this other knowledge, have mercy — you see 
I address you just as though you were a couple of 
gods, beseeching you to forgive my former remarks. 
But make sure, Euthydemus and Dionysodorus, 
that you spoke the truth : for the vastness of your 
promise gives me some excuse for disbelieving. 

You may be sure, Socrates, they replied, it is as 
we say. 

Then I congratulate you on your acquisition far 
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fxaXAov 7) fieyav jSacriAea rrjs dpxrjs* rooovSe 8e 

fXOL €L7T€TOP, €L €V VO) eX €T0V 677106 t/CVlWt raVrr]V 

rr)v oo<f)lav s r) itcvs acfxpv fiefiovXevrat. 

'£77' avro ye rovro rrdpeafxev, w TiWKpares, a)S 

3 e7Ti8ei^ovre Kal 8i8d£ovre, edv ris eOeXrj \xavQdveiv . 
'AAA* on fxev edeXrjoovoiv airavres ol fir) exovres, 
eyd> vfiiv iyyv&fxcu, 7rpa>ros p,ev eyw, eireira 8e 
KXeivlas ovrool, 77/509 S* r)fjuv KrrjoiTnros re 58e 
/cat ol aAAot ovtol, rjv 8' eycb SeiKvvs avra> rovs 
ipaGTCis rovs KXeivlov ol 8e ervyx avov rj/jtas -q8rj 
7Tepucrrdp,evoi. 6 yap Krr]Gt7r7ros ervxe rroppoy 
Ka9e^6fievos rod KXeivlov, ifiol 8oKeiv chs S' 
ervyx^vev 6 JLvOvSrjfios ifiol SiaXeydfievos 77/00- 

Q vevevKcbs els rd rrpoodev, ev fieocp ovros -qficov rod 
KXeivlov ineaKorei rep KrrjcriTTTra) rrjs Qeas* fiov- 
Xdfxevos re ovv Bedaaadai 6 KrrjcmTTros rd 77atSt/ca 
Kal dfia </>iXrjKOOS u>v dvajrrjBrjcras Trpcoros rrpoo- 
€or?7 rjfjLLV iv rep KaravriKpv* ovrcos ovv Kal ol 
aAAot eKelvov ISovres Trepiearrjcrav r)fxas, ol re rov 
KXeivlov ipaaral Kal ol rov ILvdvSrjfiov re Kal 
Aiovvoootopov eraipoi. rovrovs or) eyoj SeiKvvs 
eXeyov rev ¥jvdvhr]fxcp , ore rrdvres eroifiok elev 
fiavddveiv 6 re ovv KriqoiiTTTOS ovve$r\ fxdXa 

D Trpodvfjuos Kal ol aAAot, /cat eKeXevov avrd> Koivfj 
rtdvres €77tSet£acr0ai rrjv bvvafiiv rrjs ao<f)ias. 

Et7rov ovv iyu), T D FivdvSrjfxe Kal Aiovv crdSojpe, 
77dVu fjuev ovv iravrl rpoircp Kal rovrois x a P l<jaa ® ov 
Kal ifxov eveKa eTTiSelijarov. rd fiev ovv irXeiora 
8i)Xov or 1 ovk oXlyov epyov imSel^ar roSe 8e /xot 
elrrerov, TTorepov rreneiofievov rj§r} s ws XPV Trap* 
vficbv fiavddveiv, hvvaioO* av dyadov iroirjoai dv8pa 

E fidvov, r) Kal eKelvov rov firyna) verreiGfievov 81a rd 
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more than I do the great king on his empire : 
only tell me whether you intend to exhibit this 
science of yours, or what you have determined to 
do. 

We are here for the very purpose, Socrates, of 
exhibiting and expounding it to anyone who wishes 
to learn. 

Well, I guarantee that all who do not possess it 
will wish to — myself to begin with, then Cleinias 
here and, besides us, Ctesippus and all these 
others, I said, showing him the lovers of Cleinias, 
who were by this time standing about us. For 
Ctesippus, as it happened, was sitting some way 
from Cleinias, I noticed ; and by chance, as Euthy- 
demus leant forward in talking to me he obscured 
Ctesippus 's view of Cleinias. who was between us. 
Then Ctesippus, desiring to gaze on his favourite 
and being also an eager listener, led the way by 
jumping up and placing himself opposite us ; and 
this made the others, on seeing what he did, stand 
around us, both Cleinias s lovers and the followers of 
Euthydemus and Dionysodorus. Pointing to these, 
I told Euthydemus that they were all ready to learn ; 
to which Ctesippus assented with great eagerness, and 
so did the rest ; and they all joined in urging the 
two men to exhibit the power of their wisdom. 

On this I remarked : My good Euthydemus and 
Dionysodorus, you must do your very best to gratify 
my friends and, for my sake also, to give us an 
exhibition. To do it in full, of course, would obviously 
be a lengthy performance : but tell me one thing — 
will you be able to make a good man of him onlv who 
is already convinced that he should leara of you, or 
of him also who is not yet so convinced, owing to 
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fxr) oieoOai oXcog to Trpayfia rrjv dperrjv jjLaOrjrdv 
etvai rj fxr) ucfxh etvac avrrjs StSacr/caAo) ; ^e'/oe, /cat 
rov ovtojs exovra rrjs avrrjs r£x vr )$ epyov rreloai, 
(Lg Kal SlSolktov r) dperi) Kal ovroi voxels core, 
Trap* &v av KaXXtard ti$ avro fxddot, rj dXXrjs; 

Tavrrjs fxev ovv, €<f>rj } rfj$ avrrjs, a) TituKpares, o 
Acovva68a)pos . 

'Y/xets' dpa, rjv 8* eycb, c5 AiovvcroScope , rwv 
vvv dvOpcoircov /caAAtor* av rrporpi^iaire et$ (f>t\o- 
75 ao<f)iav Kal dperrjg iirLfieXetav ; 

Ol6fX€0d ye 8rj, & HcoKpares . 

Tcbv pi€v rolvvv aXkoiv rrjv eViSei£ii> rjfxlv, €(f>rjv 3 
elaavdis drroOeaOov, rovro 8' avro tTTihei^aodov 
tovtovI tov veavcGKOv TreLoarov, d)$ XPV <f>t>Xogo- 
<f)€iv Kal dperrjs e'm/xeAeuTScH, Kal x a P l€ ^ G ^ ov e/xo/ 
T€ Kal rovroial rraai. GVfx^e^r}K€ yap ri rocovrov 
to) fxecpaKLO) rovrw' eyw re Kal oiSe navres 
TvyxdvojjLev iTnOvfiovvTes ws fizXriarov avrov 
yeveaOat. can Se ovros 'A^io^ou fiev vtos rod 
B 'AA/a/SiaSot; rod naXaiov, avraveipcos Se rod 
vvv ovros 'AAfajSiaSotr ovofia 8* avrw KAewlas. 
tart Se V€0$' <f>of3ovfxe9a orj nepl avrtb, otov ei/co? 
7T<=pl vew, fir} Tt? <f>9fj ^/xa? err* aAAo n eVmJSetyxa 
rpixjjas rrjv oidvoiav Kal ScafiBeLpr}. acfxh ovv t]k€- 
tov els KaXXiarov dXX* el firj ri Siacfyepei vjXLV, 
Xdfierov rrecpav rod [xecpaKLOV Kal SiaXexOrjrov 
ivavrlov rjfjuajv. 

EtiTovros ovv ifiov gx^oov ri avra ravra o 
KvdvSrjfxos dfxa dvSpelcos re Kal OappaXews, 'AAA' 
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an absolute disbelief that virtue is a thing that 
can be learnt or that you are teachers of it ? 
Come now, is it the business of this same art to 
persuade such a man that virtue is teachable and 
that you are the men of whom one may best learn 
it, or does this need some other art ? 

No, this same one can do it, Socrates, said Dionyso- 
dorus. 

Then you two, Dionysodorus, I said, would be the 
best persons now on earth to incite one to the pursuit 
of knowledge and the practice of virtue ? 

We think so, at least, Socrates. 

Well then, please defer the display of all the rest 
to some other occasion, I said, and exhibit this one 
thing. You are to persuade this young fellow here 
that he ought to ensue wisdom and practise virtue, 
and so you will oblige both me and all these present. 
This youth happens to be in just the sort of con- 
dition I speak of ; and I and all of us here are at 
this moment anxious for him to become as good as 
possible. He is the son of Axiochus, son of the former 
Alcibiades, 1 and is own cousin to the Alcibiades that 
now is : his name is Cleinias. He is young ; and so 
we have fears for him, as well one may for a young 
man, lest someone forestall us and turn his inclina- 
tion to some other course of life, and so corrupt 
him. Hence your arrival now is most happy. 
Come now, if it is all the same to you, make trial of 
the lad and talk with him in our presence. 

When I had thus spoken, in almost these very 
words, Euthydemus answered in a tone both manly 

1 i.e. the famous Alcibiades, who died in 404 b.c. at the 
age of 44. The supposed time of this discussion must be a 
year or two before Socrates' death (399 b.c). 
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C ovSev Sia<f>€p€i, a) HcoKpar^s, £<f>r}, €av \iovov 
ideXrj diroKplvtad ai 6 veavlaKos. 

9 AXXd fi€V S77, €(f>7)v iycb, rovro ye /cat eWiarar 
Bafxa yap avrco otSe rrpoaiovres TroXXd epcorcool 
re /cat StaAe'yovTat, coare €7tl€lkcos dappel to 
diroKplvaadaL. 

Td St) fiera ravra, to Kplrcov, ttcos aV koXlqs 
001 8LTjyr)aaljJi7]v ; ov ydp apuKpov to epyov, 8vva- 
adai avaXafStlv Ste^tovTa ao<f>lav aprq^avov oarjv 
D coot' eytoye, KaOdnep ol TTOirjral, Seo/xat ap^d- 
p,€VOS rijs 8i7)yr}0€cos Movcras re /cat MvqpLTjV 
eVt/caAetoflar 7}p£aro 8' ovv evdivhe TroQkv 6 
HvdvSrjpLos, cbs iytpfAaL* T t2 KAetvta, rrorepoL etcrt 
rcov dvOpamcov ol fiavBdvovres , ot ao<f>ol rj ol 
dpiadeZs; 

Kat to p,€ipaKLov, are /xeyaAou ovtos" rod ipco- 
rijpLaTos s rjpvOptaae re /cat diToprjuas efiXeirev els 
e/ze* /cat eych yvovs avrov reOopvfUrjpLevov, Qdppei, 
rjv 8' eyco, to KAet^ta, /cat diroKpivai dv8pe'uos s 
E onorepd 001 <f>alveraf tocos ydp rot tbcfreXeT rrjv 
p.eylarrpf tbcpeXeiav. 

Kat ev rovrcp 6 Aiovvaootopos irpooKVifjas Jiot 

CTfJLLKpdv TTpOS TO OVS, TTaVV /XetStdVaS' TO) TTpOGCOTTCp, 

Kat pi'qVj e<f>7] , crot, w UtoKpares, irpoXeyco, on 
onorep' dv arroKplvr\rai to pLeipaKiov, e^eXeyxOrj- 

0€Tat. 

Kat auTOU p.era£v ravra Xeyovros 6 KAetvtas 1 
ervxev diroKptvapLevos, (Sore ov8e TrapaKeXevaaaBai 
276 p>ot e^eyevero evXafirjO'rjvai rep /xetpa/cta), aAA' 
a7T€Kplvaro 3 ort ol oocf>o\ elev ol p.av6dvovres- 

Kat 6 Fiv8v8r]pLos t KaAet? 8e rtvas, e<f>r), StSa- 
gkoXovs, rj ov; 'QpLoXoyet. Ovkovv rcov p,av- 
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and dashing : Oh, it is all the same to us, Socrates, 
provided the youth is willing to answer us. 

Why, in fact, I said, that is just what he is used to : 
these people here are constantly coming to him and 
asking him a number of questions and debating with 
him, so he is a fairly fearless answerer. 

What ensued, Crito, how am I to relate in proper 
style ? For no slight matter it is to be able to 
recall in description such enormous knowledge as 
theirs. Consequently, like the poets, I must needs 
begin my narrative with an invocation of the Muses 
and Memory. Well, Euthvdemus set to work, so 
far as I remember, in terms very much the same 
as these : Cleinias, which sort of men are the learners, 
the wise or the foolish ? 

At this the young man, feeling the embarrassment 
of the question, blushed and glanced at me in his 
helplessness. So I, perceiving his confusion, said : 
Have no fear, Cleinias *, answer bravely, whichever 
you think it is : for perchance he is doing you the 
greatest service in the world. 

Meanwhile Dionysodorus leant over a little to me, 
with a broad smile on his face, and whispered in my 
ear : Let me tell you, Socrates, beforehand that, 
whichever way the lad answers, he will be confuted. 

While he was saying this, Cleinias made his reply, 
so that I was unable even to advise the boy to be 
wary : he replied that it was the wise who were the 
learners. 

Then Euthydemus asked : And are there persons 
whom you call teachers, or not ? 
He agreed that there were. 
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BavovTcov ol SiSacr/caAoi SiSacr/caAot elaiv, uyoirep 
6 KidapiGrqs kclI 6 ypafifiarLGTrjs StSacr/caAoi 

8lfj7TOV yOOLV GOV KCLL TU)V aXkoJV TTdlOWV , Vfl€L$ 8k 

puaQtyral; *AAAo tl ovv, tjvikcl ifiav- 

8aV€T€, OV7TC0 r^TTLOTaodc TCLVTCL, <S €fJLCLv9dv€T€ / 
B OvK €<j>7]. ^Ap' OVV GO(f>ol r)T€ t OT€ TOLVTa OVK 

rjTTLGTacrde ; Ov orjra, rj §' os". Ovkovv el firj 
GO(f>Oi, aixadels; Tidvv y€. 'Yfietg apa fiavda- 
vovres a ovk ^maraa-fle, a/xa^ets* ovres ijxav- 

8aV€T€. *Jll7TeV€VG€ TO fJL€ipaKLOV . 01 OLfXadcLS 

apa piavddvovGLv, cS KAem'a, aAA' ovx ol GO(f>oi, 

(1)5 GV OL€L. 

TaUT* OVV 617TOVTOS aVTOV, <JL)G7T€p V7T0 OlOaGKoXoV 

Xopog diroGiqpLrjvavTos , a/xa dvedopvflrjGdv re Hal 
iyiXaoav ol li:6\xevoi €K€lvol fierd rod kiovvGo- 
C Scopov re Kal JZvOuorffAov Kal irplv avairvevGai 

KaXa>S T€ Kal €V TO pLeipaKLOV, €KO€^dfJL€VOS 6 

AiovvGoocupos, Tl Se, w KXewia, €<f>rj, oirore 
a7TOGTOfiaTL^oi v\xiv 6 ypafjLfj,aTiGTrj$ t TTOTepoi 
ifidvOavov rwv ira&wv ra aTTOGTOfiarc^ofieva, ol 
GO(f)ol rj ol dfiaOels; 01 Go<f>oi, €<f)r} 6 KAet^tas*. 
01 GO(f)ol apa fiavBdvovGiv , aAA' ovx °^ dfiaOelg, 
Kal ovk ev gv 1 dpTL JZvOvSrjfiw aTteKplvm. 
D 'EvraSfla 817 Kal irdvv iyiXaodv re Kal iOopv- 
(irjGav ol ipaGTal tolv dvSpoiv, dyaGdevres Trjs 
ao(f>ias avTOiv ol 8* aAAoi rjjxeis iKireTrhyyiiivoi 
iGiumajfiev. yvovg Se rjfJids 6 JZvdvorjfJLos €K- 
1 ev av Burnet: ej}0t>s mss. 
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And the teachers of the learners are teachers in 
the same way as your lute-master and your writing- 
master, I suppose, were teachers of you and the other 
boys, while you were pupils ? 

He assented. 

Now, of course, when you were learning, you did 
not yet know the things you were learning ? 
No, he said. 

So were you wise, when you did not know those 
things ? 

No, to be sure, he said. 
Then if not wise, foolish ? 
Certainly. 

So when you learnt what you did not know, you 
learnt while being foolish. 

To this the lad nodded assent. 

Hence it is the foolish who learn, Cleinias, and not 
the wise, as you suppose. 

When he had thus spoken, all those followers of 
Dionysodorus and Euthydemus raised a cheer and a 
laugh, like a chorus at the signal of their director ; 
and before the boy could fairly and fully recover 
his breath Dionysodorus took up the cudgels and 
said : Well now, Cleinias, whenever your writing- 
master dictated from memory, which of the boys 
learnt the piece recited, the wise or the foolish ? 

The wise, said Cleinias. 

So it is the wise who learn, and not the foolish : 
hence the answer you gave just now to Euthydemus 
was a bad one. 

Thereupon arose a great deal of laughter and loud 
applause from the pair's adorers, in admiration of 
their cleverness ; while we on our side were dismayed 
and held our peace. Then Euthydemus, observing 
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7T€ir\r}yfi€vovs, tv' ert fxaXXov #au/xa£ot/xei> olvtov, 
ovk aVtet to fieipaKiov, aAA* rjpwra, /cat cboirep ol 
dyadol opxrjoral, olttA& earp€(f)€ ra epcoTtffxara 
7T€pl rov avrov, Kal e<f>r}* Ylorepov yap ol fiavOd- 
vovres jxavddvovaiv a iirioTavrai fj a firj eVt- 
oravTCLL; 

Kat 6 AiovvooSwpos ttoXlv /xt/cpoV irpos ji€ *ffi' 
E dvploas, Kat tovt\ €(f>7], c5 HwKpares, irepov 

TOIOVTOV, OLOV TO 7TpOT€pOV. 

*Q. Zeu, €<f>rjv iycl), rj fir^v Kal to npoTtpov ye 
KaXov v\xiv €<f>avrj to epa>T^/xa. 

TlaVT €(f)7), c5 2iU)KpaT€$, TOLaVTa TjfJL€LS €po)Ta>- 
fM€V d(f)VKTa. 

ToiydpTOi, r\v 8' iyd) y Sok€lt€ /xot evhoKtfxelv 
napd rots' /xa^rats. 

'Ev Se tovtcq 6 fxev KXetvlas ra> ILvdvSrjfAO) 
dirzKplvaTO y otl \xavQdvoiev ol pLav6dvovT€$ a OVK 
lirLoTaivTO' 6 Se yjpeTO avTov Sta tu>v avr&v 
277 (Lvirep to irpoTepov Tt Se; fj 8' os, ovk eVtWaaat 
gv ypapLpuaTa; Nat, €(f>r}. Ovkovv dnavra; 
'Q/xoAdyet. "Oral/ ovv ti$ dTTOGTOfiaTL^r} otlovv, 
ov ypa/x/xara aVooro/xaTi£et; *Q/xoAdyet. Ovk- 
ovv J)V Tt GV €7TLOTaGai, €<f>7) , d7TOGTOfiaTL^€L, 

€L7T€p irdvTa iirloTaaai; Kat tovto a>/xoAdyet. 
t ow; 17 o os 1 , apa gv fj,avuav€L$ arr av arro- 

GTOfJLaTL^Tj TtS, 6 Se fJLTj €7TLGTdfJL€VOS ypd\l\lO.Ta 

fxavOdvei; Ovk, dAA\ 77 8* 0$, jxavQavio. Ovk- 
ovv a eVtWaaat, €^77, jxavdaveis, ei irip ye airavra 
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our dismay, and seeking to astonish us still further, 
would not let the boy go, but went on questioning him 
and, like a skilful dancer, gave a twofold twist to his 
questions on the same point : Now, do the learners 
learn what they know, he asked, or what they do 
not ? 

Then Dionysodorus whispered to me again softly : 
Here comes a second one, Socrates, just like the first. 

Heavens ! I replied : surely the first question served 
you well enough. 

All our questions, Socrates, he said, are like that ; 
they leave no escape. 

And consequently, as it seems to me, I remarked, 
you have this high repute among your disciples. 

Meanwhile Cleinias answered Euthydemus, that 
learners learnt what they did not know ; so he had 
to meet the same course of questions as before : 
Well then, asked the other, do you not know your 
letters ? 

Yes, he said. 

All of them ? 

He admitted it. 

Now when anyone dictates some piece or other, 
does he not dictate letters ? 
He admitted it. 

And he dictates things of which you know some- 
thing, since you know all of them ? 
He admitted this too. 

Well now, said the other, surely you do not learn 
whatever such a person dictates ; it is rather he 
who does not know his letters that learns ? 

No, he replied ; I learn. 

Then you learn what you know, since you know 
all your letters. 
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B ra ypdjifMara iirioraaai. * QfioXoyrjuev . Ovk 
apa opdcos aireKpivajy €<fyr). 

Kal OV7TCO <J<f>6hpa Tt TOLVTOL €Lp7jTO TCp Kvdv- 

Srjfxq), Kal 6 AiovvaoSatpos axnrep a<f>alpav €Koet;d- 

fA€VO$ TOV \6yOV TToklV 6(7TO^a^6TO TOV {l€tpOLKtOV s 

Kal etirev 'B^Wara ae EvdvSrjfios, c5 KXetvla. 
€L7T€ yap fj,oi, to fxavddvecv ovk Z7WJTr\p,r\v earl 
Xajxfidveiv rovrov, ov av ris fiavddvrj; 'QfioXoyei 
6 KXeivtas. To 8' imaTaodat, rj 8' o$, aXXo rt 
rj k'xew lTTiarr\iir\v rjSrj iarlv; Hvvd^rj. To apa 
C (AT) irrlar aoBai [irynw <ix €lv imoTqfi'qv iartv; 
'QfioXoyet avrw. Ylorepov ovv etcrlv ol Xapifid- 
vovres otiovv ol £x ovr€ $ 17817 77 ol av {ir\; Qt av 
fir) k'xajoiv. Ovkovv u)fjLoX6yr)Ka$ €ivai rovrcov 
Kat tov$ fir) imoTafiivovs , Ttov fir) ixdvTCov; 
Karev€VG€. Ta>v XafifiavovTWV ap* elalv ol fiav- 
Odvovres, aAA' ov tcjv ixdvrajv; Hvve</)r). Ol fir) 
€7TLardfX€VOL apa, €<f>rj, fxavddvovoiv t c5 KAeaa'a, 

dAA' OVX Ol €7TLGrdfX€V0L t 

"Eti 817 iirl to rptrov /carajSaAajv woirzp rrd- 
Aaioyxa wpfia 6 EvdvSrjfjLos rov vzavLvKov Kal 
D iyd) yvovs fiaTTTi^dfievov to fieipaKiov, fiovXo- 
fievos dvarravoai avTo ) fir) r)filv aTroSeiAiaaeie, 
rrapafivOovfievos €lttov *Q. KXetvla, fir) Oavfia^e, 
€L 001 <f>aivovTat dr)0€L$ ol Xoyoi. laws yap ovk 
aloQdvei. otov ttolcitov tco ijeva) irepl oe* 7Tol€ltov 
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He agreed. 

So your answer was not correct, he said. 

The last word was hardly out of Euthydemus' 
mouth when Dionysodorus caught, as it were, the 
ball of the argument and, aiming at the boy again, 
said : Euthydemus is deceiving you, Cleinias. Tell 
me, is not learning the reception of knowledge of 
that which one learns ? 

Cleinias agreed. 

And is not knowing, he went on, just having 
knowledge at the time ? 
He assented. 

So that not knowing is not yet having knowledge ? 
He agreed with him. 

Then are those who receive anything those who 
have it already, or those who have it not ? 
Those who have it not. 

And you have admitted that those who do not 
know belong also to this class of those who have it 
not ? 

He nodded assent. 

And the learners belong to the class of the receiv- 
ing and not to that of the having ? 
He agreed. 

Hence it is those who do not know that learn, 
Cleinias, and not those who know. 

Euthydemus was proceeding to press the youth 
[for the third fall, when I, perceiving the lad was 
going under, and wishing to give him some breathing- 
ispace lest he should shame us by losing heart, 
[encouraged him with these words : Cleinias, do not 
Ibe surprised that these arguments seem strange to 
ivou ; for perhaps you do not discern what our two 
• visitors are doing to you. They are acting just like 
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Se ravrov, oirep oi ev rfj reXerrj twv Kopvfidvrcov, 
orav ttjv Bpovcoaiv ttomjjgi TTepl tovtov, ov av 
fieXXcoai TeXeiv. /cat yap €/cet ^opela tls eari 
/cat 77-atSta, el dpa /cat rereXeaai' /cat vvv tovtco 
E ovSev dXXo rj xopeveTov rrepl ae /cat olov 6p)(eta6ov 
7rat£ovT€, chs fiera tovto reXovvre. vvv ovv vo- 
[xioov rd up lot a rcov lepcov aKOveiv tqjv ao<f>i~ 
gtiklov. npcoTOV ydp, <x>s <f>r]cri Hp68tKO$, rrepl 
ovofidrcov opOor-qrog fiadetv Set* o §17 /cat evSet- 
Kvvadov 001 r<x> ijevco, on ovk rjSeicrOa to fiavOdveiv 

OTt Ot dv9p<JJ7TOl KoXoVUl fl€V €77t TO) TOt(p§€, OTOLV 

ti$ i£ dpxrjs fJL'qSefXLav €^a)V eTriarrjfirjv rrepl rtpdy- 
\xaros twos IWetra voTepov avrov Xajx^dinj ttjv 

78 imoTrjiJLTjv, kolXovoi Se tclvto tovto /cat erreiSdv 
eycov 77S77 rrjv erTi(JTr]p.r\v TavTrj tt} emoTf]piri rau- 
tov tovto TTpdypia eiriOKorrfj rj Trpa.TTO[ievov rj 
Xey6p,evov. jxdXXov jxev avTO £vvievai kolXovgw 
rj fiavuavew, eari oTe /cat fiavuavew ae be 
tovto, cos ovtoi evSeiKVVVTac, BiaXeXrjOe, rauro 
ovofia eV dvdpcoTTOLS evavTLCos ex ovai f<eCfxevov, im 
tco Te elSoTL /cat eirl TO) \xr\* TrapaTrXfjoiov Se 
tovtco /cat to iv tco SevTepcp epcoTrjfjLari, ev to 

B r)ptoTtov ae, rroTepa fiavBdvovcrw ot dvOpamoi a 
e7TLGTavTaL } rj a firj. raura Srj tcov jxadrjixaTCov 
7ratSta eorr Sto /cat <f>r}fii eyco croc tovtovs Trpoo- 
irali^ew iraihidv he Xeyco Sta raura, ort, ec /cat 
rroXXd tls rj /cat navra ra toiolvtol pLadot, r<x fiev 
TrpdyiiaTa ovSev dv fi&XXov elSelrj nfj e^€t, irpocr- 
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the celebrants of the Corybantic rites, when they per- 
form the enthronement of the person whom they 
are about to initiate. There, as you know, if you 
have been through it, they have dancing and merry- 
making : so here these two are merely dancing 
about you and performing their sportive gambols 
with a view to your subsequent initiation. You 
must now, accordingly, suppose you are listening 
to the first part of the professorial mysteries. First 
of all, as Prodicus says, you have 'to learn about the 
correct use of words — the very point that our two 
visitors are making plain to you, namely, that you 
were unaware that learning is the name which 
people apply on the one hand to the case of a man 
who, having originally no knowledge about some 
matter, in course of time receives such knowledge ; 
and on the other hand the same word is applied 
when, having the knowledge already, he uses that 
knowledge for the investigation of the same matter 
whether occurring in action or in speech. It is 
true that they tend rather to call it understanding than 
learning, but occasionally they call it learning too ; 
and this point, as our friends are demonstrating, 
has escaped your notice — how the same word is 
used for people who are in the opposite conditions 
of knowing and not knowing. A similar point 
underlay the second question, where they asked vou 
whether people learn what they know, or what they 
do not. Such things are the sport of the sciences— 
and that is why I tell you these men are making 
game of you ; I call it sport because, although one 
were to learn many or even all of such tricks, one 
would be not a whit the wiser as to the true state 
of the matters in hand, but only able to make game 
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vaL^eiv 8e otos r av etrj rot? avOpcvnois S«x rfjv 
twv 6vofidra>v 8ia<f>opdv vttogkc Xl^wv Kai dva- 

rp€7TWVy toOTTep OL TO, GKoXvdpia T&V fieXXoVTtoV 

C Ka6i£rj<j€o6ai viroGirtovres x aL P ovat Kai yeXtoGtv, 
iireioav Xoojglv vtttlov dvarerpafjLfzevov. ravra 
fiev ovv aoi irapa rovrtov vofxi^e 7raiSiay yeyovevar 
to 8e fierd ravra SrjXov on rovrw yd aoi avrw rd 
GiTovhaia ivoel^eadov , koi eyoj v^rjyrjaofjiaL avrotv 
a /zoi vniaxovro aTToStboetv. i<j>drr]v yap em- 
oeltjeaBai 1 rrjv 7rporp€7TriKrjv G0(f>lav vvv 8e y puoi 
So/cei, torfir\rr\v irporepov 8etv 7ratoai Trpos ore. 
ravra /xev ovv, cS EvdvSrjfxe re koi AtovvGoSajpe, 

I) TT€7TaLod(D T6 Vfxtv, KOL IGtoS IKaVtoS ^X 6i * T ° ^ 

fieri ravra e.7Ti8ei^arov TTporpeirovre to fieipaKLOVy 
ottcos XPV 0o<j>las re Kai aperies e7Ti[xeXr)9rjvai. 
irporepov 8' eytb o<f>wv evoeltjofiai, otov avro vtto- 
Aafjipdva) Kai otov avrov €7ti0v[xw aKovcaf edv 
ovv Sofa> vfxlv ISitoriKajs re Kai yeXoitos avro 
TTOieiVy fir) fxov KarayeXare* vtto TTpodvfjLias yap 
E rod aKOvoai rfjs vfxerepas ao<f>las roX[X7)Gto air- 
avrocrxe8idoai evavriov vfjitov. avdoyeodov ovv 
dyeXaarl aKovovres avroi re Kai oi /xaO^ral vjjlwv 
crv 8e pot, <L irat 'A^io^ou, airoKpwai. 

r Apd ye irdvres avdptoiroi /HovXofjieOa ev TTpdr- 
reiv; rj rovro fzev eptorr^jua <Lv vvv 8rj e<f>oPovfMrjv 
ev rtov KarayeXdoTtoV ; avoiqrov yap 8r)Trov Kai to 
eptorav ra roiavra* rls yap ov fiovXerai ev irpdr- 
279 reiv; 0v8els ogtis ovk, ecfrrj 6 KXetviag. Efev, 
r\v S* eyar to 8t\ fxerd rovro, e7rei8rj fiovXofieOa 
ev Trpdrreiv, tt&s dv ev TrpdrroLfiev; dp av el 

1 iirtdd^dffOaL jiss. : iirtdct&ffOai Stephanus. 
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of people, thanks to the difference in the sense of 
the words, by tripping them up and overturning 
them ; just as those who slyly pull stools away 
from persons who are about to sit down make merry 
and laugh when they see one sprawling on one's back. 
So far, then, you are to regard these gentlemen's 
treatment of you as mere play : but after this they 
will doubtless display to you their own serious object, 
while I shall keep them on the track and see that they 
fulfil the promise they gave me. They said they 
would exhibit their skill in exhortation ; but instead, 
I conceive, they thought fit to make sport with you 
first. So now, Euthydemus and Dionysodorus, let 
us have done with your sport : I daresay you have 
had as much as you want. What you have next 
to do is to give us a display of exhorting this youth 
as to how he should devote himself to wisdom and 
virtue. But first I shall explain to you how I regard 
this matter and how I desire to hear it dealt with. 
If I strike you as treating it in a crude and ridiculous 
manner, do not laugh me to scorn ; for in my eager- 
ness to listen to your wisdom I shall venture to 
improvise in your presence. So both you and your 
disciples must restrain yourselves and listen without 
laughing ; and you, son of Axiochus, answer me 
this : 

Do all we human beings wish to prosper ? Or 
is this question one of the absurdities I was afraid 
of just now ? For I suppose it is stupid merely to 
ask such things, since every man must wish to 
prosper. 

Everyone in the world, said Cleinias. 
Well then, I asked, as to the next step, since we 
wish to prosper, how can we prosper ? Will it be if 
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rjfxtv noXXa Kay ad a elrj; rj tovto Ik^lvov ert 
evTjOecrrepov ; orjAov yap ttov Kal tovto oti ovtws 
e^et. StW^iy. <X>ep€ S77, ay ad a Se irola apa 
twv ovtwv Tvyx&vti 7]jjllv ovTa; r) ov x a ^ €7T ° 1 ' 
ovSe oefivov dvSpos nrdvv tl ovhk tovto eoiKev etvai 
€V7TOp€Lv; 7T&s yap av tjjjllv e 177-01, oti to ttXovtziv 
ayadov fj yap; Yldvv y* , Ovkovv Kal to 

vyialveiv Kal to KaXdv etvai Kal raAAa fcara to 
B acbfia lkovws tt apea Ktvaod ai ; SuveSoAcet. 'AAAa 
firjv evyiveiai T€ Kal Swdfieis Kal Tijxal iv tjj 
iavTov BrjXd iuTiv dyada 6Vra. 'ClfioXoyei. , TL 

OVV, €<f)7]V, €TL TjflLV A€t77€Tat TWV dyaBwV ; TL 

apa eorri to aw<j)povd re elvat Kal SiKaiov /cat 
dvSpelov; TTOTepov npos Aids', w KAetvta, rjyet av, 
idv Taura TiOwfiev <bs dya9d, opBws r)fxas Orjaeiv, 
rj idv firj; taws ydp av tis rjfitv dfxfaaPrjTrjcreLe- 
crol Se 77 cD? Sofcet; 'Aya#a, €<f>rj 6 KXecvlas. Eier, 
Q r\v 8' iyw' ttjv Se ao<f>iav ttov x°P°v fd^ojxcv; iv 
tols dyaOois, r) ttws Ae'yeis*; 'Ev tols dyaBots. 
'Ev#t>/zo£> &rj, iirj ri 7TapaX€L7TO)pi€V twv dyadwv } o 
ti Kal atjiov Aoyov. 'AAAa jxol hoKovfxev, €</>rj, 
ovSiv, 6 KXeivlas. Kal iyw dvapLvrjaOels etirov 
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we have many good things ? Or is this an even 
sillier question than the other ? For surely this 
too must obviously be so. 
He agreed. 

Come now, of things that are, what sort do we 
hold to be really good ? Or does it appear to be 
no difficult matter, and no problem for an important 
person, to find here too a ready answer ? Anyone 
will tell us that to be rich is good, surely ? 

Quite true, he said. 

Then it is the same with being healthy and hand- 
some, and having the other bodily endowments in 
plenty ? 

He agreed. 

Again, it is surely clear that good birth and talents 
and distinctions in one's own country are good 
things. 

He admitted it. 

Then what have we still remaining, I asked, in 
the class of goods ? What of being temperate, and 
just, and brave ? I pray you tell me, Cleinias, do 
you think we shall be right in ranking these as 
goods, or in rejecting them ? For it may be that 
someone will dispute it. How does it strike you ? 

They are goods, said Cleinias. 

Very well, I went on, and where in the troupe 
shall we station wisdom ? Among the goods, or 
how ? 

Among the goods. 

Then take heed that we do not pass over any of 
the goods that may deserve mention. 

I do not think we are leaving any out, said 
Cleinias. 

Hereupon I recollected one and said : Yes, by 
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ort Nat fid Ata Ktvhvvevofiev ye to fieyiarov rcov 
ayautov 7rapaAiireiv. it rovro; rj o os* irjv 
evrvxtav, & KAetvta* o irdvres <f>aui t /cat ot 7rdVt; 
<f>avXoi } \ieyiarov rcov dyadtov elvac. i AXrjdrj 
Xeyets, e<f>rj. /cat eyto av irdXcv pieravoijaa^ elirov 

D ort 'OAtyof KarayeXaarot eyevo/xeOa vtto rcov 
g-eycDy eyaj re /cat ay, a> 77a t A£io)(OV, It 017, 
€^17, rovro; "Ort, evrvylav ev rot? e/jbrrpoaBev 
dejxevoi vvv 8rj avOts irepl rod avrov eXeyofiev. 
Tt ovv 8rj rovro; KarayeXacFrov 8777701;, o ndXai 
7TpOK€traL l rovro TrdXw uporiQevai /cat St? ravrd Xe- 
yew. IIcu?, rovro Aeyet?; 'H cro^ta 8777701*, 

77V 8' cyc6, evrvyla eorl* rovro he kov Trats yvolrj. 
./cat 09 eOav/jLaaev ovrcos en veos re /cat evrjOrjs 
earl' Kay to yvovs avrov Oavfid^ovra, T Ao' ovk 

E oluda, ec^rjVj to KAetyta, ort 77eot avXrfjxdrtov 
evTTpaylav ot auA^rat evrv^eorarol elotv ; 2w- 
6^77 . 0z5/couV, 77^ 8* eyco, /cat 77€Ot ypa/ji/jidrcov 
ypa(j>rjs re /cat dvayvcooetos ot ypafifiar tor at ; 
Ilaw ye. Tt Se; ^po? rous rty? OaXdrrrjs /ctv- 
SoVous 1 /xd)v otet evrvxeorepovs rivas efvat T&y 
ao(j>tov Kvf$epv7]rcov, cbs em 77aV elirelv; Ov hrjra, 
Tt Se; arparevojxevos fierd irorepov av rjhiov rod 



1 ypctfjLiJLCLTt<rTal were the schoolmasters who taught reading 
and writing and explained the difficulties of Homer in 
primary education. 
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Heaven, we are on the verge of omitting the greatest 
of the goods. 

What is that ? he asked. 

Good fortune, Cleinias : a thing which all men, 
even the worst fools, refer to as the greatest of goods. 
You are right, he said. 

Once again I reconsidered and said : We have 
almost made ourselves laughing-stocks, you and I, 
son of Axiochus, for our visitors. 

What is wrong now ? he asked. 

Why, after putting good fortune in our former list, 
we have just been discussing the same thing again. 

What is the point ? 

Surely it is ridiculous, when a thing has been 
before us all the time, to set it forth again and go 
over the same ground twice. 

To what are you referring ? he asked. 

Wisdom, I replied, is presumably good fortune : 
even a child could see that. 

He wondered at this — he is still so young and 
simple-minded : then I, perceiving his surprise, 
went on : Can you be unaware, Cleinias, that for 
success in flute-music it is the flute-players that 
have the best fortune ? 

He agreed to this. 

Then in writing and reading letters it will be the 
schoolmasters. 1 
Certainly. 

Well now, for the dangers of a sea-voyage, do you 
consider any pilots to be more fortunate, as a general 
rule, than the wise ones ? 

No, to be sure. 

Well, then, suppose you were on a campaign, 
with which kind of general would you prefer to 
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KLvSvVOV T€ KOI TTjS TV^qS /X€T€^OtS', fX€.TCL O0<f>QV 

GTparrjyov rj p,eT dfiaOovs ; Merd oo<j>ov. Tl 
8e; dodevwv /zerd Trorepov av r)8ea)$ KivSvvevots, 
fiera oo<f>ov larpov r) fier dfiadovs; Merd ao<f>ov. 
2b0 Ap ovv 3 rjv o eyou, on evTvyeaTepov av oiei 
Trpdrretv fxerd oo<f)ov TTpdrrcov rj p,eT apadovs; 
'E.vveywpei. 'H ao(f)ta dpa iravTayov evTvyeiv 
ttolcl tovs dvdpajTTOvs . ov yap hrjirov d/Maprdvot 
y* av tcotI ri? ao<f)la dXX* dvaytcrj 6p9a>s rrpaTTew 
Kal Tvyyaveiv' rj yap av ovkIti ao<j>ia etrj. 

HvvwfJLoXoyrjadfieda TeXevTwvTes ovk otS' ottu)$ 

B ev K€<f>a\ala) ovra> tovto eyeiv, (JO( f ) ^ as Trapovcrrjs , 
co av Trapfjy fxrjSev 7Tpoo8e2odai evTvylas' eVetS^ 8e 
tovto avvwfioXoyrjadfJLeOa, trdXtv etTVvOavofjLrjv av- 
tov rd TipoTepov wfioXoyrjfxeva ttws dv rjfxlv eyoi. 
* Q,p,oXoyr)oap,ev yap, i(f>rjv, el r\pXv ay add TroXXa 
Trapeirj, evSatfiovelv av Kal ev irparTew. Swe^. 
1 Kp ovv evoaL{xovoifj,€V av Sid rd napovTa dya6d s 
el firjSev r)p.a$ w<f>eXoi rj el w<f>eXoi; Ei wcfreXoi, 
e<f>r). T Ap' ovv dv tl w<f>eXot, el elrj p,6vov rj/uLiv, 

C xpdppuefta V avTols \ir\; olov ama el rjfjuv elrj 
77oAAa, eoOloLfiev 8e p.r) s fj ttotov, 77LVOLfiev 8e fir), 
cafl' 6 tl aj<j>eXolpLed* av; Ov 8rjra, ecfrrj. Ti 8e; 
ol 8rj{iLovpyol 7rdvTes, el avTOis elrj rravra rd 
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share both the peril and the luck — a wise one, or 
an ignorant ? 

With a wise one. 

Well then, supposing you were, sick, with which 
kind of doctor would you like to venture yourself — 
a wise one, or an ignorant ? 

With a wise one. 

And your reason, I said, is this, that you would 
fare with better fortune in the hands of a wise one 
than of an ignorant one ? 

He assented. 

So that wisdom everywhere causes men to be 
fortunate : since I presume she could never err, but 
must needs be right in act and result ; otherwise she 
could be no longer wisdom. 

We came to an agreement somehow or other in 
the end that the truth in general was this : when 
wisdom is present, he with whom it is present has no 
need of good fortune as well ; and as we had agreed 
on this I began to inquire of him over again what 
we should think, in this case, of our previous agree- 
ments. For we agreed, said I, that if many goods 
were present to us we should be happy and prosper. 

Yes, he said. 

Then would we be happy because of our present 
goods, if they gave us no benefit, or if they gave us 
some ? 

If they gave us benefit, he said. 

And would a thing benefit us if we merely had it 
and did not use it ? For instance, if we had a lot 
of provisions, but did not eat them, or liquor, and did 
not drink it, could we be said to be benefited ? 

Of course not, he answered. 

Well then, if every craftsman found the requisites 
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imTrjSeLa TrapeuKevaapiiva eKaara) els to iavrov 
epyov, XP&> VT0 §' olvtols firj, dp* av ovtol €v irpdr- 
roiev Sta rrjv ktt)(tiv, otl K€KTrjfjLevot etev ndvTa a 
Set K€KTrjcrdcu tov Srjfiiovpyov ; otov tzktcdv, el 
7TapeaKevacjfJi€V09 el-q rd T€ opyava diravra Kal 
£vXa iKavdy t€kt<ilvoito Se fir], ead' o ri (h<f>e\olr' 
D av a77o rrjs Krrjvecos; OvSafzcbs, ^17. Tt Si, 

€1 TLS K€KTrjfJL€VOS €LYj TtXoVTOV T€ Kal d VVV 8rj 

iXiyofiev rxdvTa ra dyadd, xP<P ro ^ avroXg fxrf, 
ap* av evSaipLovoL 8id ttjv tovtojv Krrjoiv tcov 
dyaOa>v; Ov Srjra, c5 TiWKpares. Actv apa, 
€<f>r}v t <bs €oik€, fir) \lqvov KCKTrjad at rd roiavra 
dyadd tov fiiXXovra evSalfiova ecrecrOat, aAAa Kal 
Xprjodat avrols ' <I)S ovoev SfeXos • rrjs KTrjcreajs 
ylyverat. 'AXrjOrj Xeyets. T Ap* ovv, c5 KXetvla, 

E rjSrj rovro) iKavdj 1 7rpos to evSatfiova Trotrjaat riva, 
to T€ K€KTrjodaL rdyadd Kal to xprjadai avrols; 
"E/xoty€ SoKei. Horepov, r)v S' iya), iav opdajs 
Xprjral rts rj Kal iav firj; 'Ear dpd&s. KaAa)? 
8e, rjv 8' iya), Xeyets. nXelov yap ttov, otfiat, 
Odrepov ivrtv, iav rts XP r ) raL drtoovv fir) 6p9cos 
TrpdyfiaTL rj iav ia m to fikv yap KaKov, to Se ovre 

31 KaKov ovre dyadov rj ovx ovrw <f>a[iiv; 'Rvv- 
€X<*>p€i. TY ovv; iv rfj ipyaala re Kal xp r ) CJ€L T 7) 
TTepl rd £vXa fiGiv dXXo ti ioTi to a7T€pya^6fi€vov 
6p8a)s XP 7 ) ® - 1 1 inLCFTrifjLr} r) reKrovtKrj; Ov 

1 rot/re* UavC) R. G. Bury : tovto Uavbv, Tofrry /caXXfy, to&toj 
/caXXi'w mss. 
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for his particular work all ready prepared for him, 
and then made no use of them, would he prosper 
because of these acquisitions, as having acquired all 
the things necessary for a craftsman to have at hand ? 
For example, if a carpenter were furnished with 
all his tools and a good supply of wood, but did no 
carpentry, is it possible he could be benefited by 
what he had got ? 

By no means, he said. 

Well now, suppose a man had got wealth and all 
the goods that we mentioned just now, but made no 
use of them ; would he be happy because of his 
possessing these goods ? 

Surely not, Socrates. 

So it seems one must not merely have acquired 
such goods if one is to be happy, but use them too ; 
else there is no benefit gained from their possession. 

True. 

Then have we here enough means, Cleinias, for 
making a man happy — in the possession of these 
goods and using them ? 

I think so. 

Shall we say, I asked, if he uses them rightly, 
or just as much if he does not ? 
If rightly. 

Well answered, I said ; for I suppose there is 
more mischief when a man uses anything wrongly 
than when he lets it alone. In the one case there is 
evil ; in the other there is neither evil nor good. 
May we not state it so ? 

He agreed. 

To proceed then : in the working and use con- 
nected with wood, is there anything else that effects 
the right use than the knowledge of carpentry ? 
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StJtcc, €(f>7). *AAAd jxr)v ttov kol iv rfj rrepl ra 
ok€V7] ipyaola to 6p8cos imarqiiT) iarlv rj <X77- 
€pya^ofM€vr). Itwe^T]. v Ap y ovv, rjv 8' iycb, Kal 
7T€pl rrjv xptlav cov iXiyofxev to npcorov rcov dya- 
dcbv, irXovrov re Kal vyieLas Kal KaXXovs, to 6p6cos 

7T&01 TOIS TOLOVTOtS XPV G ^ at i^^rrjfJLTj TjV Tj 1 TjyOV' 

B jjL€vq Kal Karopdovoa rrjv TTpaijiv, rj dXXo n; *Em- 
arrjjjir} ) rj o 09. Uv fiovov apa €vrv)(Lav, aAAa 
Kal €V7TpayLav 3 cos €olk€V, r) iTnarr\\it) 7rapix<ei iv 

TTaOTj KTrj(J€L T€ Kal TTpd^€L. 'QfAoXoytl. *A/0* 

ovv co 7rpos Aids', rjv 8' iyco, o<f)eX6s rt rcov dXXcov 
KrrjfJLciTcov dvev <j)povr)o€cos kol oo<j>ias ; apa ys av 
dvairo dvdpcoTTos noXXa K€KrrjfJL€vos Kal ttoXXol 
n parr cov vovv fir) ix wv > fidXXov r) SXtya 2 ; c5Se 
Se okottzi' ovk iXdrrco updrrcov iXdrrco dv i£~ 
C afiaprdvoi, iXdrrco Se dfiaprdvcov rjrrov dv KaKcos 
TTpdrroi, rjrrov Se KaKws irpdrrcov dOXios rjrrov 
av etrj; Yldvv y\ ecfirj. Horepov ovv dv fidXXov 
iXdrrco ris updrroi nivr\s cov rj ttXovgios; neves', 
€(f>rj. Tlorepov Se doOevrjs r) laxvpos; 'AaBevrjs* 
Ilorepov Se evripios rj drtfios; "Atc/xo?. Horepov 
Se dvbpeios cov Kal oc6tf)pcov iXdrrco av TTpdrroi rj 

1 v Badham. 

* uaWov 1} 6\lya Iambi. : ij ftdXXof 6X170 vovv £xa>f mss. 
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Surely not, he said. 

Further, I presume that in the working connected 
with furniture it is knowledge that effects the right 
work. 

Yes, he said. 

Then similarly, I went on, in the use of the goods 
we mentioned at first — wealth and health and 
beauty — was it knowledge that showed the way to 
the right use of all those advantages and rectified 
their conduct, or was it something else ? 

Knowledge, he replied. 

So that knowledge, it would seem, supplies man- 
kind not only with good luck, but with welfare, in all 
that he either possesses or conducts. 

He agreed. 

Then can we, in Heaven's name, get any benefit 
from all the other possessions without understanding 
and wisdom ? Shall we say that a man will profit 
more by possessing much and doing much when he 
has no sense, than he will if he does and possesses 
little ? Consider it this way : would he not err less 
if he did less ; and so, erring less, do less ill ; and 
hence, doing less ill, be less miserable ? 

Certainly, he said. 

In which of the two cases, when one is poor or 
when one is rich, will one be more likely to do 
less ? 

When one is poor, he said. 

And when one is weak, or when one is strong ? 
Weak. 

And when one has high position, or has none ? 
None. 

When one is brave and self-controlled, will one do 
less, or when one is a coward ? 
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SeiXos; AetAoV. Ovkovv Kal apyos fia^Xov rj 
ipydrrjs; Jlvvexcbpet. Kal fipaSvs fiaXXov rj 
D raxvsy Kal dfifiXv opwv Kal aKovcov fiaXXov rj o£v; 
Wavra ra roiavra ^vvexcopovfiev dXXrjXois* 

'Ei/ K€<f>aXala) 8', €^>rjv y co KAetvta, KivSvvevet 
ovfj,7ravTa t a to rrpcorov €<f>afxev dyada elvai, ov irepl 
tovtov 6 Xoyos avrois etvai, orrcos avrd ye 1<ad* 
avra 7T€<pvK€V ayaoa, aAA cos eotKev cob e^er eav 
fiev avrcov rjyrjrai dfxadLay fiel^co /ca/ca, etvat rcov 
ivavricov, oacp Svvarcorepa virrjpereiv rco r)yov- 
fxevco KaKw oWr idv 8e <j)p6vrjals re Kal GO<f>ia t 
E fiel^co dyada* avra ok /ca0' avrd ovoerepa avrcov 
ovSevos a£ia etvai. CWverat, €<f>rj, cos €olk€V, 
ovtcos> cos av Xiyeis. Tt ovv r)plv ovfJLftatvet, e/c 
rcov zlpr)\xivcov ; aXXo n rj rcov fiev dXXcov ovSev 
ov ovre dyadov ovre KaKov, rovrow 8e Svotv ovroiv 
r) fxev aocj)la dyadov, rj 8e dfiaOla KaKov; 'Qfio- 
282 Adyet. 

"Ert rolvvv, e<f>rjv, to Xoittov imaKeifscbfjieda. 
iire&r) evSaifioves fiev etvai npoOvfiovfieda Trdvres, 
£<f)dvr)fjL€v Se rotovroi yiyvofievoi e/c rod xp^^ai re 
rots Trpdypbaai Kal opOcos xPV a @ at > T V V 

8k 6 P 06- 

rryra /cat evrvxiav i7norr^firj r) 7rapix ovaa > Set 8?;, 
cos eolKev, €K ttovtos rponov airavra dv8pa rovro 
TrapaoKevdt.eadaiy oircos cos ao(f>coraros eorar rj 
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A coward. 

So too, when idle rather than busy ? 
He agreed. 

And slow rather than quick, and dim of sight and 
hearing rather than sharp ? 

We agreed with each other as to these and all 
such cases. 

To sum up then, Cleinias, I proceeded, it seems 
that, as regards the whole lot of things which at 
first we termed goods, the discussion they demand 
is not on the question of how they are in themselves 
and by nature goods, but rather, I conceive, as 
follows : if they are guided by ignorance, they are 
greater evils than their opposites, according as they 
are more capable of ministering to their evil guide ; 
whereas if understanding and wisdom guide them, 
they are greater goods ; but in themselves neither 
sort is of any worth. 

I think the case appears, he replied, to be as you 
suggest. 

Now what result do we get from our statements ? 
Is it not precisely that, of all the other things, not 
one is either good or bad, but of these two, wisdom 
is good and ignorance bad ? 

He agreed. 

Let us consider then, I said, the further conclusion 
that lies before us. Since we are all eager to be 
happy, and since we were found to become so by 
not only using things but using them aright, while 
knowledge, we saw, was that which provided the 
lightness and good fortune, it seems that every 
man must prepare himself by all available means 
so that he may be as wise as possible. Is it not 
so ? 
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ov; Nat, e<f>rj. Kat irapd rrarpos ye 8r}7Tov tovto 
olojjievov Setr 7rapaXafjiPdv€LV ttoXv pidXXov fj XPV" 
tiara, /cat Trap' imTpoTTCOv /cat (f>lXa)v twv re aAAcov 
/cat twv (fxujKOVTCov ipaarcvv etvat, /cat ^ivwv /cat 
ttoXltojv, Seofxevov /cat LKerevovra aortas fiera- 
StSoVat, ovSev alaxpov, c5 KAetvta, ouSe vepLearjTov 
eve/ca rovrov vrrriperelv /cat SofAeuetv /cat epaurfj 
/cat 7ravTt dv6pco7Tcp, oriovv ideXovra VTrrjpereTv rwv 
kolXqjv VTrqper-qixdrwv , 7Tpo9vfiovpi€Vov ao<f>6v yeve- 
adai' rj ov So/cet cot, e<f>r]v iyco, ovtws; IldVi; fiev 
ovv ev pot ooKets Aeyeiv, i) o os. Hit eart ye, oj 
KXetvla, 771/ 8* e'yco, 77 aocf)la StSa/cToV, dXXd firj 
aVo ravrofjidrov 7rapaylyv€T(U rots dv9pd)7roig. 
tovto yap rjjjLtv ert dat<€7TTOV /cat ovttoj hicofioXo- 
yqfxevov ifiol re /cat crot. 'AAA* e/xotye, e^ 7 ?* ai 
Ti(x)KpaT€$ t StSa/c-roV elvat So/cet. /cat eya> rjodels 
elirov T H /caAdi? Aeyets, <S aptore dv8pa>v, /cat et5 
iiroirjaas diraXXd^as /xe crK€i/j€0)$ ttoAAtJs" 7re/3t 
tovtov clvtov, rrorepov StSa/c-roV 7} OU StSa/CTOV 
77 crocj)la. vvv ovv €7T€Srj aoi /cat StSa/croV So/cet 
/cat pidvov to)v ovtojv evhalpiova /cat euTt^Tj ttoiciv 
tov dvdpcoTTOV, dXXo Tt 77 <f>alir)s dv dvayKalov elvat 
(f)iXoaocf)€tv /cat at5ro? eV v<h e^ets 1 auTO ttoiciv; 
Yldvv fiev ovv, ^<f>y]> a 5 ) HwKpciTes, ojs" otoV re 
/xcEAtcrra. 

Kayo; raura dap,evos aKOVuas, To /xev eftoV, 
€^771/, napdSeiypia, a> AiovvvoSoope t€ /cat Et50u- 

, OtOJV eTTlOvflCO TWV 7TpOTp€7TTlKO>V X6yWV 
€LVat, TOLOVTOV, IStCOTLKOV LGOJS KOI /XoAtJ StO, 
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Yes, he said. 

And if a man thinks, as well he may, that he 
ought to get this endowment from his father much 
more than money, and also from his guardians and 
his ordinary friends, and from those who profess 
to be his lovers, whether strangers or fellow-citizens 
— praying and beseeching them to give him his share 
of wisdom ; there is no disgrace, Cleinias, or repro- 
bation in making this a reason for serving and being 
a slave to either one's lover or any man, and being 
ready to perform any service that is honourable 
in one's eagerness to become wise. Is not this your 
view ? I asked. 

I think you are perfectly right, he replied. 

Yes, Cleinias, I went on, if wisdom is teachable, 
and does not present itself to mankind of its own 
accord — for this is a question that we have still to 
consider as not yet agreed on by you and me. 

For my part, Socrates, he said, I think it is 
teachable. 

At this I was glad, and said : Well spoken indeed, 
my excellent friend ! How good of you to relieve 
me of a long inquiry into this very point, whether 
wisdom is teachable or not teachable ! So now, 
since you think it is both teachable and the only 
thing in the world that makes man happy and 
fortunate, can you help saying that it is necessary to 
pursue wisdom or intending to pursue it yourself ? 

Why, said he, I do say so, Socrates, with all my 
might. 

So I, delighted to hear this, said : There, Dionyso- 
dorus and Euthydemus, is my illustration of what 
I desire a hortatory argument to be — rough and 
ready, perhaps, and expressed at laborious length : 
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fxaKpcov Xey6p,evov G<f>cpv Se oirorepos jiovXerat, 
ravrov rovro reyyr\ rrpdrrcov emoet^drco rjfXLV. el 
Yj Se fjurj rovro fiovAeadov, SOev eyco drreXiTrov, to 
etjrjs eiri&el^arov no fietpaKtco, rrorepov rraaav 
€7Ttarri/jLr}v Set avrov Krdadat, rj ean rig fxta, r^v 
Set Xafiovra evSatjJiovetv re /cat ayadov avhpa 
elvat, /cat rtV avrrj. cog yap eXeyov dp^dfievos, 
7T€pl ttoXXov rjfxtv rvy^dvei ov ToVSe rov vcovlgkov 
283 ao<f)6v re /cat ayadov yeveodai. 

'Eycu fi€V ovv ravra etrrov, co Kpircov rep Se 
pier a rovro eoopievcp irdw o-<j>6opa rrpoaeLxov rov 
vovv, /cat erreuKortovv , rlva 7rore rporrov dtfjoLvro 
rov Xoyov /cat orroOev ap^oivro rrapaKeXevofievoc rep 
veavioKCp co<f>iav re /cat dpeTqv dcrKetv. 6 ovv 
irpeofivrepos avrcov, 6 AiovvcroScopos, rrporepos 
yjpX^ro rov Xoyov, /cat rjfJLets rrdvres efiXirropLev 
rrpos avrov cos avriKa fxdXa aKOVOOfievoL dav- 
fxaalovs rtvas Xoyovs' oirep ovv /cat avvefir} -qpuv 
B davfiaarov yap nva, c5 Kpircov, dvrjp Karrjpx^ 
Xoyov, ov ooi d^iov aKovcrai, cos rrapaKeXevariKos 6 
Xoyos rjv lir dperrjv. 

EtW pot, €<f>rj, co TiCOKpares re /cat vfiets ot 
aAAot, oltoi <f>are emdvp^eiv rovSe rov veavtoKov 
ao<f>6v yeveodai, rrorepov rral^ere ravra Xeyovres 
rj cos dXrjdcos eiridvpieire /cat cnrovhd^ere ; 

Kaycu Sievorjdrjv, ore cprjdrjrrjv dpa rjfJias ro 
rrporepov iralt^eiv, r\viKa itceXevofxev StaAe^^rat 
rep veavioKCp avrco, /cat Sta ravra TrpocreTTaicrdrrjv 
C re /cat ovk eaTTOvSaGarrjv ravra ovv StavorjOels ert 
/xaAAoy elirov, on Oavfiaorcos G7rovSd^otjjiev . 

Kat 6 AiovvooScopos, 2/coVet p*rjv, e<f>rj, co 
HcoKpares, orrcos fxrj e£apvos ecret a vvv Xeyeis* 
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now let either of you who wishes to do so give us 
an example of an artist's handling of this same matter. 
If you do not wish to do that, let your display begin 
where I -left off, and show the lad whether he ought 
to acquire every kind of knowledge, or whether 
there is a single sort of it which one must obtain 
if one is to be both happy and a good man, and what 
it is. For as I was saying at the outset, it really 
is a matter of great moment to us that this youth 
should become wise and good. 

These were my words, Crito ; and I set about 
giving the closest attention to what should follow, 
and observing in what fashion they would deal with 
the question, and how they would start exhorting 
the youth to practise wisdom and virtue. So then 
the elder of them, Dionysodorus, entered first upon 
the discussion, and we all turned our eyes on him 
expecting to hear, there and then, some wonderful 
arguments. And this result we certainly got ; for 
wondrous, in a way, Crito, was the argument that the 
man then ushered forth, which is worth your hearing 
as a notable incitement to virtue. 

Tell me, Socrates, he said, and all you others who 
say you desire this youth to become wise, whether 
you say this in jest or truly and earnestly desire it. 

At this I reflected that previously, as it seemed, 
they took us to be jesting, when we urged them to 
converse with the youth, and hence they made a 
jest of it and did not take it seriously. This reflec- 
tion therefore made me insist all the more that we 
were in deadly earnest. 

Then Dionysodorus said : Yet be careful, Socrates, 
that you do not have to deny what you say now. 
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"Ecr/ce^t/xcu, rjv S* eyco* ov yap firj rror egapvos 
yevcofiai. Tl ovv; e<f>7]* <f>are fiovXeodai avrov 
ao<f>ov yeviaOai; Yldvv fxev ovv. Nw Se, 77 S' os, 
KAewlas rrorepov oo<f>6s eoriv 77 ov; Ovkovv ^al 

yl TTO}' €GTl §6 OVK dXai^COV. 'YfJLeiS §€, €^17, 

D fiovXeoOe yeveuQai avrov oo<f>6v, dfiaBrj Se fxrj 
elvai; 'Q./JLoXoyov/iev. Ovkovv os fiev ovk eon, 
fiovXevOe avrov yevead ai, os S* eon vvv, \xt\Keri 
elvai. Kal eyco aKOVcras idopvftrjdrjv 6 Se fxov 

6opvf3oVfJ,€VOV VTToXaficOV, *AAAo Tt OVV, €<f)7] t €7T€t 

fiovXeade airrov, os vvv earl, fxrjKerL elvai, fiov- 
XeaOe avrov, cos eoiKev, diroXcoXevai ; Kalrot ttoX- 
Xov dv aijiot, ol roiovroi etev <f>iXot re Kal epaaral, 
olrives rd 7ratSi/ca irepl iravros civ noiy\Gaivro 
e£oXcoXevai. 

£ Kat 6 Kri]oi7T7Tos aKovaas rjyavdKrrjad re virep 
rcov iraioiKcov Kal elirev £eve Oovpie, el fxrj 
dypoiKorepov, e(f>t], rjv evneiv, elrrov dv, vol els 
Ke<f>aXrjV, 6 ri fiaBcov fxov Kal rcov dXXoov Kara- 
xjievhei roiovro Txpdy\ia, o eyco ot/xat oi)S* oaiov 

• elvai Xeyeiv, cbs eyco rovhe PovXol/JLrjv dv e£oXco- 
Xevai. 

Tt he, e<f>rj, co VLrrjonTTre, 6 JLv9v87]fios, rj ooKel 
uol olov r etvat ipevoecOai; Nrj Ala, e<j)rj, el fxrj 
fialvofial ye. Ylorepov Xeyovra rd it pay pa, irepl 
284 ov av 6 Xoyos fj, rj {irj Xeyovra; Aeyovra, e<f>rj. 
Ovkovv eXirep Xeyei avro, ovk dXXo Xeyei rcov 
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I know what I am about, I said : I know I shall 
never deny it. 

Well now, he proceeded ; you tell me you wish 
him to become wise ? 

Certainly. 

And at present, he asked, is Cleinias wise or not ? 
He says he is not yet so — he is no vain pretender. 
And you, he went on, wish him to become wise, 
and not to be ignorant ? 
We agreed. 

So you wish him to become what he is not, and to 
be no longer what he now is. 

When I heard this I was confused ; and he, 
striking in on my confusion, said : Of course then, 
since you wish him to be no longer what he now is, 
you wish him. apparently, to be dead. And yet 
what valuable friends and lovers they must be, who 
would give anything to know their darling was dead 
and gone ! 

Ctesippus, on hearing this, was annoyed on his 
favourite's account, and said : Stranger of Thurii, 
were it not rather a rude thing to say, I should tell 
you, ill betide your design of speaking so falsely 
of me and my friends as to make out — what to me is 
almost too profane even to repeat — that I could 
wish this boy to be dead and gone ! 

Why, Ctesippus, said Euthydemus, do you think 
it possible to He ? 

To be sure, I do, he replied : I should be mad 
otherwise. 

Do you mean, when one tells the thing about 
which one is telling, or when one does not ? 
When one tells it, he said. 

Then if you tell it, you tell just that thing 
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ovtojv fj e'/cetyo 07T€p Ae'yet ; Ua>s yap av; e^rj 6 
KrrjGL7T7Tos . fxrjv kolk€lv6 y e'ort rwv ovtcov, 

Ae'yet, x w P^ T ^ )P dXAatv. Haw ye. Ovkovv 
6 €K€lvo \eya)v to ov, €<^7j, Ae'yet; Nat. 'AAAa 

o ye to oV Xiyojv /cat to, 6Wa rdXrjdij Ae'yet* 
cocrre 6 AiowcroStopos, etnep Ae'yet rd ovra, Ae'yet 
rdXrjdrj /cat ovhev Kara aov »/reu'§eTat. Nat, €<f>rj' 

B dAA' o f ravra Aeywv, €<f>r] 6 Y^rrjuiTTTros , to 

Srjfjie, ov rd ovra Ae'yet. koX 6 EvfluS^/xos, Ta Se 
fjirj ovra, e^rj, aXXo ti t} ou/c earcv; Ovk lonv. 
"AAAo Tt ovv ovhajxov rd ye p,r) ovra ovra iqrlv; 
OvSafiov. v Eortr ovv otto)S 7T€pl ravra rd fxrj 
ovra 7rpd^€L€v dv rls Tt, aJore /cat etvat 1 Trot^aetev 
av /cat o'cTTtoow rd jxrjbajxov ovra; Ovk e^totye 
So/cet, €<f>7] 6 KrtfcriTTTTOS . Tt ovv; ot prjropes 
orav Xeywcnv eV ra> StJ/aoj, ouSeV irpdrrovaiv ; 
TlpaTTouot /xer ofo, 77 S' 6V. 0t3/co£w et7reo 

C Trpdrrovai, /cat 7tolovviv ; Nat. To Ae'yety apa 
Trpdrreiv re /cat noielv icrrlv; ' QfjuoXoyrjcrev . Oi)/c 
aoa Ta ye /n7 6Vt\ e^, Ae'yet ot)SetV 7rotot yap 
aV 17S77 Tt* cru Se (bfioXoyrjKas to ftr) oV /i/q otbV t' 

1 &<tt€ Kal eTvat Hermann : &<tt <?/cetW, &s 7e KXetvtg. kt\. mss. 
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which you tell, of all that are, and nothing else 
whatever ? 

Of course, said Ctesippus. 

Now the thing that you tell is a single one, distinct 
from all the others there are. 
Certainly. 

Then the person who tells that thing tells that 
which is ? 
Yes. 

But yet, surely he who tells what is, and things 
that are, tells the truth : so that Dionysodorus, 
if he tells things that are, tells the truth and speaks 
no lie about you. 

Yes, said Ctesippus ; but he who speaks as he did, 
Euthydemus, does not say things that are. 

Then Euthydemus asked him : And the things 
which are not, surely are not ? 

They are not. 

Then nowhere can the things that are not be ? 
Nowhere. 

Then is it possible for anyone whatever so to deal 
with these things that are not as to make them be 
when they are nowhere ? 

I think not, said Ctesippus. 

Well now, when orators speak before the people, 
do they do nothing ? 

No, they do something, he replied. 
Then if they do, they also make ? 
Yes. 

Now, is speaking doing and making ? 
He agreed that it is. 

No one, I suppose, speaks what is not— for thereby 
he would be making something ; and you have agreed 
that one cannot so much as make what is not — so 
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etvai jJLrjSk Ttoielv* ware Kara rov gov Xoyov ovoels 
ifj€v8rj Xeyei, aAA* elirep Xeyei Aiovvaohcopos, 
rdXrjOrj re Kal rot ovra Xeyei. N77 Ala, ecfrrj 6 
Krrjoi7T7ro$, c5 EvBvSrjfie' aAAa ra ovra fiev 
rpoirov rivd Xeyei, ov \ievroi ws ye e^et. 

ricD? Xiyeis, e<f>7] 6 Aiovv a68a>po$, w KrrjcwnTe ; 

D elal yap rives, 01 Xeyovai ra irpdy\iara d)$ e^et; 
Etcxt \xevroi, ecf)7j, ol KaXol re Kayadol Kal ol ra- 
Xr)6rj Xeyovres. Tt ovv; rj 8' 6V rdyada ovk ev, 
e<f)7j s ex^i, ra. 8e /caAca Ka/ccD?; Zuvexcipei. Tovs 
Se KaXovs re KayaOovs opioXoyeis Xeyeiv ws ex eL 
ra. nrpdy\iara; 'OfioXoyco. KaKcos dpa, e<j>r\, 
Xeyovaiv, cS KrrjcwnTe , ol dyadol rd /caKa, einep 
d)S e^ei Xeyovai. Nat pud Ala, rj 8' o$, acf)68pa ye, 
rovs yovv KaKovg dv9pdmov$' 3>v av, edv jjlol 

E ireldr), evXafirjaei etvai, Iva \ir\ ae ol dyadol KaKwg 
Xeywaiv. ws ev tcr0' on KaKws Xeyovaiv ol 
dyadol rov? KaKov$. *H /cat rovs pieydXovg, 
e<f)rj 6 ^LvOvhrjixos , fieydXcus Xeyovai Kal rovg 
depfiovs Bepfiws ; MaAtora 8777701;, €<f>7) 6 Kr^cr- 
1 77770?* rovs yovv iftvxpovs i{fvxp£>$ Xeyovai re Kal 
</>aal SiaXeyeadai. \iev, e<f>7j 6 AiovvaoSwpog , 

XoiSopeT, w KrrjaiTnre, XoiSopei. Ma At" ovk 
eyo)ye s rj 8' 6$, a> Aiovvaoowpe, eirel <f>iXw ae, 
dXXd vovOerw a* <hs eraipov, Kal Treipcbfiai neiQeiv 
tirjoenore evavrlov ifiov ovrcos dypoiKWS Xeyeiv, 

1 The quibbling throughout this passage is a wilful con- 
fusion of the two very different uses of the verb "to be" 
(elfai), (a) in predication, where it has nothing to do with 
existence, and (b) by itself, as stating existence. 

2 Euthyderaus seizes on the ambiguous use of *aKwy, 
which may mean either M badly " or "injuriously." 
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that, by your account, no one speaks what is false, 
while if Dionysodorus speaks, he speaks what is 
true and is. 

Yes, in faith, Euthydemus, said Ctesippus ; but 
somehow or other he speaks what is, only not as it 
is. 1 

How do you mean, Ctesippus ? said Dionyso- 
dorus. Are there persons who tell things as they 
are ? 

Why surely, he replied, there are gentlemen — 
people who speak the truth ? 

Well, he went on, good things are in good case, 
bad in bad, are they not ? 

He assented. 

And you admit that gentlemen tell things as they 
are. 
I do. 

Then, Ctesippus, good people speak evil of evil 
things, if they speak of them as they are. 

Yes, I can tell you, very much so, when for instance 
they speak of evil men ; among whom, if you take 
my advice, you will beware of being included, that 
the good may not speak ill of you. For, I assure 
you, the good speak ill 2 of the evil. 

And they speak greatly of the great, asked 
Euthydemus, and hotly of the hot ? 

Certainly, I presume, said Ctesippus : I know 
they speak frigidly of the frigid, and call their 
way of arguing frigid. 

You are turning abusive, Ctesippus, said Dionyso- 
dorus, quite abusive ! 

Not I, on my soul, Dionysodorus, for I like you : 
I am only giving you a friendly hint, and endeavour- 
ing to persuade you never to say anything so tactless 
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285 on eya> rovrovs fiovXopiai eijoXojXevai, ov$ irepl 
irXeiuTov 7TOLovfxaL. 

Eyo» ovv 3 e7rei8r) jjuot eSoKovv dypLcorepaJS rrpos 
dXXrjXovg ex €LV > irpoaeirai^ov re rov Y^Trjanrirov /cat 
elrrov on '£} Kr^aLTTrre, epiol jiev So/cet xpfjvai 
rjfxas Trapa ra)V £evtov Se^eo-flat a Xeyovaiv, edv 
ideXcoaL StSdVat, /cat fxr) ovofMart Sta<^e/>ea#ai. el 
yap €7TLaravraL ovtojs e£oXXvvai dvOpcoirovs, coot 

€K 7T0V7jpd)V T€ /Cat d(f>pOVOJV Xpr}OTOV$ T€ KCLI 

efjL(f)povas iroieiv, /cat tovto etre avroj evprptarov 
B eire /cat Trap* dXXov rov epLaOerrjv <f>86pov riva /cat 
oXeBpov toiovtov, ware diroXeoavTes irovrfpov Sura 
Xprjarov TrdXw a7To<f)rjvai' el tovto emoraodov — 
SfjXov Se, oti ejrloTaodov* e<f>aT7]v yovv tt)v Teyyr)v 
a<j>u>v elvai ttjv vetoari evprjfievrjv dyaOovs rroielv 
toi>$ dv9pd)7Tovg €K 7T0Vt]pG)v — ovyxcoprfoajpiev ovv 
avrolv avro' diroXeodvTCov rjpuv to fieipaKiov /cat 
(f)p6vLjjLov TTOirjo-dvTQJv, /cat airavTas ye rifids rovs 
dXXovs. el 8e vpeis oi veoi <f>of$eioQe t ojwnep ev 
J\apt ev e\ioi eoTO) o klvovvos* cos eyco, eireiorj 
/cat TTpeu^vrrfS elpul, irapaKivhvveveiv eTOipuos /cat 
7TapaStSa>/xt ifiavrov Alow goSoj pep Toxncp cownep 
Tjj Mrjoela Tjj KoA^ar d7ToXXvra> pie, /cat et puev 
fiovXerai, ei/jeTco, el o\ 6 rt jSovAerat, tovto jroieiTCO' 
puovov xpy)OTov a7TO(f)rjvdTOJ . /cat o KT^crt7T770S', 
'Eya) piev, e<j>r] ) /cat avTos, cu Scu/cpaTes", erot/xos 
elpa rrapexeiv epiavTov rots ^eVots", /cat edv fiov- 
Xcovtcll oepeiv en pidXXov tj vvv oepovcrw, et pioi rj 
D Sopa pirj els dcrKov TeXevTiqoei oooirep rj tov Map- 

1 Lit. " a Carian slave." 

2 This satyr was fabled to have challenged Apollo to a 
musical contest, and on his fluting being judged inferior to 
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in my presence as that I wish these my most highly 
valued friends to be dead and gone. 

So then I, observing that they were getting rather 
savage with each other, began to poke fun at 
Ctesippus, saying : Ctesippus, my feeling is that we 
ought to accept from our visitors what they tell us, 
if they are so good as to give it, and should not 
quarrel over a word. For if they understand how 
to do away with people in such sort as to change 
them from wicked and witless to honest and intelli- 
gent, and that too whether they have discovered 
for themselves or learnt from somebody else this 
peculiar kind of destruction or undoing, which en- 
ables them to destroy a man in his wickedness and 
set him up again in honesty ; if they understand this 
— and obviously they do ; you know they said that 
their newly discovered art was to turn wicked 
men into good — let us then accord them this 
power ; let them destroy the lad for us, and make 
him sensible, and all the rest of us likewise. If you 
young fellows are afraid, let the experiment be 
made on me as a corpus vile 1 ; for I, being an elderly 
person, am ready to take the risk and put myself 
in the hands of Dionysodorus here, as if he were 
the famous Medea of Colchis. Let him destroy me, 
and if he likes let him boil me down, or do to me 
whatever he pleases : only he must make me good. 

Then Ctesippus said : I too, Socrates, am ready 
to offer myself to be skinned by the strangers even 
more, if they choose, than they are doing now, if 
my hide is not to end by being made into a wine-skin, 
like that of Marsyas, 2 but into the shape of virtue. 
Apollo's harping he was flayed alive by the god for his 
presumption, and his skin was hung up like a bag or bottle 
I in a cave ; cf. Herod, vii. 26. 
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crvov, dAA' els dperrjv. kclitoi fie oterai Aiowao- 
Scopos ovroal ^aAeTratVetv avrco' eyco 8e ov ^aAe- 
Tralvco, dAA' dvriXeyco npos ravra, a jjlol SoKel 
npos pie fir) KaXcos Xeyetv dXXa av to dvrtXeyetv, 
€<f>7), co yevvaie Aiovva68cope, firj KaXet XoiSopeL- 
adaf erepov yap rl eart to Xothopeiadai. 
Kal 6 

Xeyetv, co K.rrjat7T7re , jroiei rovs Xoyovs; Udvrcos 
SrjTTov, e<f>rj, Kal a<f)68pa ye' rj av, co kiovvaohcope, 
E ovk oiei elvai dvriXeyeiv; Ovkovv av rdv, €<f>rj f 
aTTo8el£ais ircoirore aKovaas ov8evos avrtXeyovros 
erepov erepcp. 'AXrjdfj Xeyets; ecfrrj* aXXa olkovco- 
fiev vvv, el aot a7To8etKVVfit, avrtXeyovros Krrja- 

L7T7TOV AlOVVGoScbpCp. Kal VTTOa^OtS OV TOVTOV 

Aoyov; 11 aw, ecprj. It ovv; rj o os etatv 
eKaarcp rcov ovrcov Xoyot; Tldvv ye* Ovkovv cos 
2SG ear iv eKaarov 77 cos ovk eariv ; f Qs eartv. Et 
yap fiefivrjaac, £<j>r) t co KrrjatTTTre, Kal dprt eTre&et- 
£afiev firjSeva Xeyovra cos ovk earr to yap fir) ov 
ov8els ecftdvrj Xeycov. Tl ovv 8rj rovro; 77 8' os 6 
KrijcTL7T7T0S t ryrrov ri dvrtXeyofiev eyco re Kal av; 
Uorepov ovv, 77 8' os, dvrtXeyotfiev dv rov 1 rod avrov 
77 pay fiaros Adyov dficj>6repot Xeyovres, 77 outo> fiev 
dv S7777-OU ravra Xeyotfiev; Hvvexcopet. 'AAA' 
1 rbv add. Heindorf. 
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And yet Dionysodorus here believes I am vexed 
with him. I am not vexed at all ; I only contradict 
the remarks which I think he has improperly aimed 
at me. Come now, my generous Dionysodorus, do 
not call contradiction abuse : abuse is quite another 
thing. 

On this Dionysodorus said : As though there were 
such a thing as contradiction ! Is that the way you 
argue, Ctesippus ? 

Yes, to be sure, he replied, indeed I do ; and do 
you, Dionysodorus, hold that there is not ? 

Well, you at any rate, he said, could not prove 
that you had ever heard a single person contradicting 
another. 

Is that so ? he replied : well, let us hear now 
whether I can prove a case of it — Ctesippus contra- 
dicting Dionysodorus. 

Now, will you make that good ? 

Certainly, he said. 

Well then, proceeded the other, each thing that 
is has its own description ? 
Certainly. 

Then do you mean, as each is, or as it is not ? 
As it is. 

Yes, he said, for if you recollect, Ctesippus, we 
showed just now that no one speaks of a thing as it 
is not ; since we saw that no one speaks what is not. 

Well, what of that ? asked Ctesippus : are you 
and I contradicting any the less ? 

Now tell me, he said, could we contradict if wc 
both spoke the description of the same thing ? 
In this case should we not surely speak the same 
,vords ? 

He agreed. 
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orav ixiqhlrepoS) e<f>rj, top tov TTpdyfMaros Xoyov 
B Xeyrj, tot6 dvTiXeyoifxev av; rj ovrco ye to napdnav 

Ol)S* aV fJL€fJLVT]fJL€VOS €17] TOV TTpdyfJLCLTOS Ov8eT€pO$ 

rjfjLwv; Kal rovro ovvajfioXoyei. 'AAA* dpa, orav 
eyd> p,€v tov tov irpayjiaTos Xoyov Xeycv, ov 8e 
dXXov twos dXXov, tot€ dvTiXeyofxev ; fj eycu Xeycu 
{lev to TrpayfjLa, ov 8e ov8e Xeyeis to Trapdnav 6 
8e fir) Xeycov tco XeyovTi ttcjs av dvTiXeyoi; 

Kat 6 pikv I^T7]aL7T7TO$ eoLyrjoev* iyw 8e 8av- 
p,doa$ tov Xoyov, Yl&s, ecfyrfv, c5 Aiovvoohcope, 

C Xeyeis; ov yap tov dXXd tovtov ye tov Xoyov 
TioXk&v 8rj Kal TToXXaKis aKT)Koa>s del Oavfjid^oj 
Kal yap oi dfji(f>l IlpcoTayopav o<f>68pa exp&vTO 
avTco Kal oi €ti rraXaioTepoi* epuol 8e del OavfiaoTOS 
Tis 8oKet elvai Kal tovs re aXXovs avaTpeircov Kal 
avTos avTov — ot/xat 8e avTOV tt)v dXrjOeiav napd 
oov KaXXurTa irevoeoBai. dXXo rt ijjev8rj Xeyeiv 
ovk eoTi; tovto yap Swarat 6 Xoyos' rj yap; 
dXX rj XeyovT dXrjOrj Xeyeiv rj fir) Xeyeiv; Tivv- 

D excbpei. UoTepov ovv ifjevhrj fj,ev Xeyeiv ovk eori, 
8o£d£eiv fxevToi eoTiv; 0v8e So^d^ew, ecfrr). OuS' 
apa xfjevhrjs, rjv S' eyd), 86£a ecrri to irapdrrav. 
Ovk €<f)7]. 0v8 y dpa apbaOla ov8' dfxaOeis dvBpco- 
ttoi' r) ov tout' av eirj dfiaOla, eirrep eirj, to i/jev- 
8eo6ai tcov 7rpayp,aT(x>v ; Yldvv ye, e(f>7]. 'AAAd 

1 The argument is that, it' we cannot speak what is not, or 
falsely, of a thing (this assumption being based on the old 
confusion of being with existence), there can be only one 
description of a thing in any given relation, and so there is 
no room for contradiction. This argument is commonly 
ascribed to Antisthenes, the founder of the Cynic sect and 
opponent of Plato. It is not clear who exactly are meant 
by " the followers of Protagoras " or the "others before his 
time.*' 
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But when neither of us speaks the description of 
the thing, he asked, then we should contradict ? 
Or in this case shall we say that neither of us touched 
on the matter at all ? 

This also he admitted. 

Well now, when I for my part speak the description 
of the thing, while you give another of another thing, 
do we contradict then ? Or do I describe the thing, 
while you do not describe it at all ? How can he who 
does not describe contradict him who does ? 1 

At this Ctesippus was silent ; but I, wondering 
at the argument, said : How do you mean, Dionyso- 
dorus ? For, to be plain with you, this argument, 
though I have heard it from many people on various 
occasions, never fails to set me wondering — you 
know the followers of Protagoras made great use 
of it, as did others even before his time, but to 
me it always seems to have a wonderful way of 
upsetting not merely other views but itself also — 
and I believe I shall learn the truth of it from you 
far better than from anyone else. There is no 
such thing as speaking false — that is the substance 
of your statement, is it not ? Either one must 
speak and speak the truth, or else not speak ? 

He agreed. 

Then shall we say that speaking false "is not," but 
thinking false " is " ? 

No, it is the same with thinking, he said. 

So neither is there any false opinion, I said, at all. 

No, he said. 

Nor ignorance, nor ignorant men ; or must not 
ignorance occur, if it ever can, when we put things 
j falsely ? 

Certainly, he said. 
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tovto ovk ggtlv, r]v V iyd). Ovk €<f>7). Aoyov 
kv€Ka, co AiovvcroScope, XeyeLS tov Xoyov, iva 8rj 
aroirov Xdyrjs, rj cos dXrjBcos So/cei <jol ov8els etvac 

E dfiadrjg avdpcoircov ; 'AAAa av, €<j>rj, eXey£ov. T H. 
/cat eon tovto /carei tov gov X6yov y i^eXey^ac, 
Jji7]8€v6g ipevSofidvov ; Ovk cotlv, e<f)7] 6 T£>vdv8rjfxo$. 
Ov& dpa eKeXevev, e<f)7]v iyd), vvv 8r) AtovvooScopos 
i£eXey£aL; To yap firj ov ttws dv tl$ KeXevaai; av 
8e KeXevecg; "Ort, r\v 8* iyco, co EvdvSrjfjLt, tcl 
ao<f>d Taura koL tcl ev e^ovTa ov 7rdvv tl fiavOdvco, 
dXXd 77a^ea>? 7rcog ivvocd. tocos /Jiev ovv <f>opTi- 
KcoTepov tl ip-qoofjiai. dXXa ovyylyvcoaKe, Spa 

37 Se* el yap \xrqTe tpevSeoOai eoTL jxrjTe ipev8rj Sofa- 
£eLV fiffre dfxaOrj eivai, dXXo tl ovh' iijafxapTavew 
eoTLV, oTav Tig tl TrpaTTYj; irpaTTOVTa yap ovk 
eoTLV dfJbapTaveLV tovtov o irpaTreL* oi>x ovrco 
eyeTe; liavv y , e<pr). iovto eoTLV rjorj, r)v o 
iyd), to <f)opTLKov ipd)Trjfxa. el ydp jxr) afxapTavofxev 

JJLTjT€ 7TpaTTOVT€S fir}T€ X4yOVT€S jlfjTe 8lOVOOV' 

fxevoi, vfxeXg, co npos Aio?> el raura ovtcos %X €l > 
twos StSaor/caAot i)KeTe; rj ovk dpTL e^are dpeTrjv 
B KaXXiGT dv irapahovvaL avQpcbircov tco iOeXovTL 
fiavddveiv; 

Eir', e<f>r} t co HcoKpaTCS, 6 AiovvooScopos vito- 
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But there is no such thing as this, I said. 
No, he said. 

Is it merely to save your statement, Dionysodorus, 
that you state it so — just to say something startling — 
or is it really and truly your view that there is no 
such thing as an ignorant man ? 

But you, he replied, are to refute me. 

Well, does your argument allow of such a thing 
as refutation, if there is nobody to speak false ? 

There is no such thing, said Euthydemus. 

So neither did Dionysodorus just now bid me 
refute him ? I asked. 

No, for how can one bid something that is not ? 
Do you bid such a thing ? 

Well, Euthydemus, I said, it is because I do not 
at all understand these clever devices and palpable 
hits : I am only a dull sort of thinker. And so I 
may perhaps be going to say something rather 
clownish ; but you must forgive me. Here it is : if 
there is no such thing as speaking false or think- 
ing false or being stupid, surely there can be no 
making a mistake either, when one does some- 
thing. For in doing it there is no mistaking the 
thing that is done. You will state it so, will you 
not? 

Certainly, he said. 

My clownish question, I went on, is now already 
before you. If we make no mistake either in doing 
or saying or intending, I ask you what in Heaven's 
name, on that assumption, is the subject you two set 
up to teach. Or did you not say just now that your 
speciality was to put any man who wished in the 
way of learning \irtue ? 

Now really, Socrates, interposed Dionysodorus, 
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Xafiwv, our o> 9 et K/oo^o?, (Sore a to Trptorov 
emoyiev vvv dvafjLLfjiviqoKeL, /cat ei tl iripvoiv ei7Tov, 
vvv dvafjivrjodrjoeiy tols 8' ev rq> napovri Xeyofiivois 
ovx €^€is o ti XPjjy Kat yap, €<f>r}v eye!), x a ^ e7r0L 
eloi TrdvVy eiKorws' rrapd oo<f>u)v yap X4yovrar 
€7T€i /cat tovtoj ra> reXevralco 7rayxaX€7rov xprjoa- 
oBai ioTiv, a> Xdyets. to yap ovk €^oj o ti 
XpwfJLat ti ttot€ Xeyeis, c5 Aiowaoowpe ; rj SfjXov 
C Srt ojs* ovk €X<jo i^eXey^at avrov; irrel eiTre, rt 

OOl dXXo VO€L TOVTO TO />7j/Za, TO OVK €^CU O Tt 

Xprjoojfiai tols Xoyois; 'AAA' o au Aeyets", €$77, 
tovto) y*ov 1 7ra^L> ^aAe7r6r xPV <J ^ aL ' €>7T ^ diroKpivai. 
Tlplv ok airoKplvauOaiy rjv S' eyoj, c5 Aiowaoowpe ; 
Oi5/c aTTOKpwei; €<£t7. *H /cat St/catov; At- 
/catof fxdvTOL, €</)7]. KaTa TtVa Adyoy; tJ^ 8' 
cyar 77 StJAoi> otc /caT<x toV8€, 6Vt y&V 7rdvoo<j>6$ 
tis i)jxlv a<f>i£ai Trepl Xoyovs, /cat oto#* otc 8et 
aiTOKpivaoBai /cat 6Ve /xtJ; /cat v£V ouS' aV ortoOV 
D aTTO/cptVet, are yiyvcooKcov otl ov Set; AaAets-, 
€^77, a/xeATjcras' aTro/cptVaoflat • aXA' y c5 'yaOi, 
tt€l9ov /cat OL7TOKpivov s irreior) /cat 6}ioXoyels fie 
oo<f)6v elvai. HetOTeov tolvvv s rjv S' eyal, /cat 
avdyKT], ws coiK€ t ov yap apx^S' dXX ipwTa. 

IloTepov ovv ifsvxyiv exovTa voct tol voovvTa, 
rj /cat tc! aipvxa; Ta faxty e^o^Ta. OloQa ovv 

1 7' ov Badhara : t$ mss. 



1 i.e. roet, " intend." 
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are you such an old dotard as to recollect now what we 
said at first, and will you now recollect what I may 
have said last year, and yet be at a loss how to deal 
with the arguments urged at the moment ? 

Well, you see, I replied, they are so very hard, 
and naturally so ; for they fall from the hps of wise 
men ; and this is further shown by the extreme 
difficulty of dealing with this last one you put forward. 
For what on earth do you mean, Dionysodorus, by 
saying I am at a loss how to deal with it ? Or is it 
clear that you mean I am at a loss how to refute it ? 
You must tell me what else your phrase can intend, 
" at a loss how to deal with the arguments." 

But it is not so very hard to deal with that phrase 1 
of yours, he said. Just answer me. 

Before you answer me, Dionysodorus? I protested. 

You refuse to answer ? he said. 

Is it fair ? 

Oh yes, it is fair enough, he replied. 

On what principle ? I asked : or is it plainly on 
this one — that you present yourself to us at this 
moment as universally skilled in discussion, and thus 
can tell when an answer is to be given, and when 
not ? So now you will not answer a word, because 
you discern that you ought not to 

What nonsense you talk, he said, instead of 
answering as you should. Come, good sir, do as I 
bid you and answer, since you confess to my wisdom. 

Well then, I must obey, I said, and of necessity, 
it seems ; for you are the master here. Now for 
your question. 

Then tell me, do things that " intend " have life 
when they intend, or do lifeless things do it too ? 

Only those that have life. 
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rt, €<f>r} t prjfJLa ipvxrjv ^X ov > At" &VK tyteye. 

It ow aoTt rjpov, o ri /xot voot to prjfia; It aAAo 
ye, i\v o eya>, 77 egy^fiaprov 01a i"t]v pAaKeiav; 77 
ovk i^-qfiaprov, dXXd /cat rovro opOws eiTtov^ 
elirojv on voei ra pr\\iara; irorepa (f>fjs itja/jbap- 
rdveiv fie 77 ov; el yap /xt) eijtffxaprov, ovSe cru 
c^eAey^ets 1 , Kalirep ao<j>6s a>v, ovS* e^eis 6 n 
Xpfj T<2> Xoycp* el S' e^rffiaprov , ovS* ovrtos 6p9cos 
288 Xeyets, <}>dcrKQJv ovk etvai i^afiaprdveLV /cat 
ravra ov irpos a nepvatv eXeyes Xeyco. dXXd 
eoiKev, e<f>r]v eyco, c5 AtovvaoBcope re /cat JLvOvB-qfie, 
ovros fiev 6 Xoyos ev ravra) fieveiv, /cat en wairep 
to 7raAatov KarapaXdjv irinreiv^ /cat c5ore rovro 
jjLrj TrdoyeWy ovV V7t6 rrjs vfierepas tto> rexvr\s 
c£evpfjcrdat y /cat ravra ovratal Oavfxacrrfjs ovcrqs 
els aKplfieiav Xoyojv. 

Kat o Kn^crt 77770$, 0au/xaata ye Xeyer* , ecf)7), 
B c5 dvSpes Qovpioi eXre Xtot effi oiroBev Kat otttj 
yalperov oVo/xa£d/X€i>or d>s ov8ev vjxlv pieXei rov 
7TapaXrjpeZv. 

Kat eycb <f>of3r)6ets, fxrj AotSopta yevryrai, TtdXiv 
Kareirpavvov rov KrrfaiTTTrov /cat elrtov *XJ Kt^o*- 
t7777€, /cat vvv St) a irpos KAetnav eXeyov s /cat 
7rpos ere ravra ravra Xeyoj, on ov yiyv<x>OKeis 
rwv {jevwv rrjv crofaav, on davpLaala eorlv % dAA' 
ovk eOeXerov r\\xlv eirihei^aadai o*7rouSa£oi>Te, 
dXXd rov Upwrea fiLfxeXaBov rov klyvirnov oo$i~ 

1 Cf. above, 271 c. 

1 Of, Homer, Od. iv. 385 foil. Proteus was an ancient 
seer of the sea who, if one could catch him as he slept on 
the shore and hold him fast while he transformed himself 
into a variety of creatures, would tell one the intentions of 
the gods, the fate of absent friends, etc. 
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Now do you know any phrase that has life ? 
Upon my soul, I do not. 

Why then did you ask just now what my phrase 
intended ? 

Of course I made a great mistake, I said ; I am 
such a dullard. Or perhaps it was not a mistake, 
and I was right in saying what I did, that phrases 
intend. Do you say I was mistaken or not ? If I 
was not, then you will not refute me, with all your 
skill, and you are at a loss how to deal with the argu- 
ment ; while if I was mistaken, you are in the wrong 
there, too, for you assert that there is no such thing 
as making a mistake ; and what I say is not aimed 
at what you said last year. But it seems, I went on, 
Dionysodorus and Euthydemus, that our argument 
remains just where it was, and still suffers from the 
old trouble of knocking others down and then falling 
itself, and even your art has not yet discovered a 
way of avoiding this failure — in spite, too, of the 
wonderful show it makes of accurate reasoning. 

Here Ctesippus exclaimed : Yes, your way of 
discussion is marvellous, you men of Thurii or Chios 1 
or wherever or however it is you are pleased to get 
your names ; for you have no scruple about babbling 
like fools. £> 

At this I was afraid we might hear some abuse, 
so I soothed Ctesippus down once more, saying : 
Ctesippus, I repeat to you what I said to Cleinias 
just now, that you do not perceive the wonderful 
nature of our visitors' skill. Only they are unwilling 
to give us a display of it in real earnest, but treat 
us to jugglers' tricks in the style of Proteus 2 the 
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C GTTjV y07)T€V0VTG TjfJL&S. rj(JL€LS OVV TOV MeveXaOP 

[jLLfxcvfjieda, kolI [irj d^Lcojxeda roiv dv8polv, <za)s 
av rjfjLLV €K<f>avr}Tov , ic/S a! avrcb oirovod^CTOv 
olfJLOLL ydp tl avrotv irdyKaXov <f>av€LodaL, iireLodv 
ap^covrai oirovhd^eLV dXXd oeiojxeBa Kal irapa- 
fjivOwfieOa Kal 7TpoG€VX(*>fJL€0a avrotv €K(f>avrjvai . 
iyw ovv /xot 8okco Kal avros iraXiv v<f>rjyrfoao9ai, 
oloj Trpocr€VX l JLaL a vra> <f>avrjvaL /jlol* odev ydp 
D to 7Tp6repov aTreXiTTOV, to i£fjs tovtois 7T€Lpdoop,aL, 
07TOJS av ovvcofiai, oieXdelv, idv ncos ZKKaXi- 
orojfjLai Kal iXerjoavri /xe Kal oiKTelpavre avv- 
rcrapiivov Kal anovod^ovra Kal avru* 07TOV§dorr]Tov . 

Hit oe, c3 KXeLvia, e<f>r]v, avdyuvr\aov fie, noBev 
tot a7T€Ai7rofi€v. a>s" /xev ovv eycS^tat, ivOevSe 
TTodiv. (f>tXo(jo(f>rjT€OV cbpLoXoyrjoafjiev TeXevrwvTes* 
rj ydp; Nat, 77 8 09. 'H Se ye <j>iXooo<f>la KTrjcris 
eVtcrr^/x^s" oi>x ovtojs; ecfyrjv. Nat, e</>r]. Tiva 

TTOT OVV SiV KT7)odfl€VOl i7TLOTrjfJL7]V 6pdo)S KT7]- 

E €ralfji€6a; ap* ov tovto jikv airXovv, ^tls r}fJLas 
ovrjoei; Haw y*, e<j>7]. *Ap* ovv dv tl rjfJL&s 

6vT}G€L€V y €t €7TtOTat/Xe0a yiyVCOCTKGLV 7T€pu6vT€$, 

0770V ttJ? yffS xpvotov irXeiGTOV koto pdjpvKT at ; 
"Ioojs, e<j>t]. 'AAAd rd 7TpoT€pov, rjv 8' iyco t 
tovto ye i£rjXey£afjL€v , oTt ovSkv irXiov, oi)8' el 
dvev TTpayfjiaTcov Kal tov opvrTeiv rrjv yrjv to 
7t&v rjfjLiv XP VOLOV yevovro' cScrre oOS* et Tag 
2S9 7rerpas XP V(J ^ eVtcrTat/xefla ttol€lv, ovSevog av 

1 Of. Horn. Od. iv. 456. » Cf. 282 d. 
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Egyptian adept. So let us take our cue from 
Menelaus, 1 and not leave hold of these gentlemen 
till they give us a sight of their own serious business. 
I believe something very fine will be found in them 
as soon as they begin to be serious. Come, let us 
beg and exhort and beseech them to let their light 
shine. For my part, then, I am minded to take the 
lead once more in showing what sort of persons I 
pray may be revealed in them : starting from where 
I left off before, I shall try, as best I can, to describe 
what follows on from that, to see if I can rouse them 
to action and make them, in merciful commiseration 
of my earnest endeavour, be earnest themselves. 

Will you, Cleinias. I asked, please remind me of the 
point at which we left off ? Now, as far as I can tell, 
it was something like this : we ended by agreeing 
that one ought to pursue wisdom, did we not ? 2 

Yes, he said. 

And this pursuit—called philosophy — is an acquir- 
ing of knowledge. Is it not so ? I asked. 
Yes, he said. 

Then what knowledge should we acquire if we 
acquired it rightly ? Is it not absolutely clear that 
it must be that knowledge which will profit us ? 

Certainly, he said. 

Now will it profit us at all, if we know how to tell, 
as we go about, where the earth has most gold buried 
in it ? 

Perhaps, he said. 

But yet, I went on, we refuted that former pro- 
position, agreeing that even if without any trouble 
or digging the earth we got all the gold in the world, 
we should gain nothing, so that not if we knew how 
to turn the rocks into gold would our knowledge 
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a£ia rj euioTr^ytrf] eX-q- el yap fir) /cat ^prjaOai 
eiTLorrjoofxeda ra> xpuata>, ovhev ocfaeXos avro 
i(j>dvrj 6V rj ov fiejivrjaai ; e<f>r)v iycb. Tldvv y 9 , 
€(f>r), fxefxvrjfxai. OvSe ye, <hs eot/ce, rr)s aXArjs 
imaTrjfJLr]s 5(f>eXo$ yiyverai ovSev, ovre XP 7 ]^" 
TiGTiKrjs ovre larpLKrjs ovre dXXr}$ ovoe/JLias, 
r)ris TTOieiv tl inloTaTai, xprjaOat Se fir) <3 av 
TTOirjor}' ovx ovtcus ; Swe^. Qvhe ye el Tts* 
eoriv €7TLOTrjfJLrj t ware dOavdrovs rroielv, avev 
rod eTrLaraodai rfj ddavaoia xp 7 ) ^ 0,1 * ovSe ravTiqg 
eoLKev SieXos ovSev etvat, el tols irpoodev cbfioXo- 
yqfievocs TeKfialpeodai Set. £w>eSd/cet rjfiTv 
Trdvra ravra. Totavrrjs twos dpa rjfilu eVt- 
orr)fir)s Set, c5 KaXe rra t, rjv S' iycb, iv fj Gvyare- 
irrojKev dfia to re Troieiv koX to irrtuTaodai xpfjaOai 
tovtco, o dp 7TOLjj. OatVerat, e^. HoXXov 
dpa Set, <!)$ eoitcev, ifjias Xvporroiovs hew ewat 
/cat TotavTrjs twos eVtcn-77^779 i7Tr)/36Xovs . eV- 
TavOa yap Srj x^pls ftev r) iroiovoa Tex^f], ^cupts 1 
Se r) xP (x) l JL ^ pr }> SirjprjTai Se rod avToO rrepi* r) 
yap XvpoTTOUKr) /cat rj KiOapioriKr) 7toXv Sta- 
(f>eperov dXXrjXow o\>x ovtcos; Tivvecf>rj. 0v8e 
fir)v avXo7TOUKr)s ye SijXov on SeofieOa' /cat yap 
avrr\ ere pa ToiavTrj. EuveSd/cet. 'AAAi 7Tp6g 
decbv, e<j>r)v iycb, el Tr)v XoyorrouKrjv rexvr)v fidOoijiev, ! 
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be of any worth. For unless we know how to use the 
gold, we found no advantage in it. Do you not 
remember ? I asked. 
Certainly I do, he said. 

Nor, it seems, do we get any advantage from all 
other knowledge, whether of money-making or 
medicine or any other that knows how to make things, 
without knowing how to use the thing made. Is 
it not so ? 

He agreed. 

Nor again, if there is a knowledge enabling one 
to make men immortal, does this, if we lack the 
knowledge how to use immortality, seem to bring 
any advantage either, if we are to infer anything 
from our previous admissions. 

On all these points we agreed. 

Then the sort of knowledge we require, fair 
youth, I said, is that in which there happens to be a 
union of making and knowing how to use the thing 
made. 

Apparently, he said. 

So we ought, it seems, to aim at something far 
other than being lyre-makers or possessing that 
kind of knowledge. For in this case the art that 
makes and the art that uses are quite distinct, 
dealing in separation with the same thing ; since 
there is a wide difference between the art of 
making lyres and that of harp - playing. Is it 
not so ? 

He agreed. 

Nor again, obviously, do we require an art of flute- 
making ; for this is another of the same kind. 
He assented. 

Now in good earnest, I asked, if we were to learn 
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apd ioTtv avrrj, fjv eSet KeK-rqixivovs rjfias evSat- 
jjiovas etvat; Ovk oifiai, €<f>r), iya>, 6 KAeti'tas' 
D viroXafiwv . Ttvt reKfi-qpicp, r)v 8' iya>, XPfl*> 

'Opa), €(f>rj, rivas Xoyoiroiovs , ot tols tStots 1 
Xoyois, ol$ avrol 7tolovcfiv, ovk ' eirlaTavTai xpijadai, 

WG7T€p 01 XvpOTTOLOL TOLLS Xvpai$ , dXXd KOL ivTdvda 

dXXot Svvoltol xPl a $ ai ol $ €K€ivoi elpydaavTO, ol 
\oyoTTOL£LV CLVTol dSuvarot* SijXov oSv on /cat 

7T€pl X6yOVS X^P 15 V T °V 7TOL6LV TiyVT) KOX 7? TOV 

Xpyjo-dac. 

'I/cavdV jjioi hoKelst €<j>r)v iyw, T€Kfirjptov Xiyeiv, 

OTL Ol>X 0LVT7] €GTLV Tj TtOV Xoy07TOLO)V T€X vr }> O.V 

KTT}odfx€v6$ tis evSatfitov €i7j. KaiTOi iyd> Wf.ir]V 
iuravOd ttov (f>av7jo'€0'6 'at rrjv emor^/x^y, fjv Br) 
E 77aAat tjjTovfizv. /cat yap /xot ol re dvBpes dvroi 
ol XoyoTTOiol, orav ovyyivcofiai avrois, vnipoo^oi, 
(5 KAetft'a, Bokovglv etvcu, /cat avrr) r) rixyr] avTtov 
deaireaia ti$ /cat vifjrjXrj. /cat fievTOi ovSev 
QavfiaoTov €OTt yap tyjs tcov irrcoBaiv rexvrjs 
290 H<6piov afiLKpcp re eKeiv-qs VTroSeecrrdpa. r) fiev 
yap twv i7T(p8a)V e^ea^ re /cat <f>aXayyiajv /cat 
OKopTTicov /cat to>v dXXcov drjpctov re /cat voacov 
KrjXrjcrls icrTtv, r) Se BiKaaTWV re /cat eKKX-qocacrT&v 
/cat to)V d'XXuiv oxXtov KrjXrjms re /cat TrapajjLvOla 
Tvyxdvet ouaa* rj crot, €<fyqv iyw, aAAa)S" ncos So/cet; 
Ovk, dXX* ovtoj /xot <£atWrat, £<f>r], co? av Xeyeis. 
Ilot ovv, e<f>r)v eye'*, TpaTTolpizd* dv en; eiri -noiav 
Tex^rjv; 'Eycu pukv ovk evTropw, 6^17. 'AAA', 
•qv*8 9 iyto, c/x€ ot/xat evprjKevat. TtVa; €<f>7) 6 
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the art of speech-making, can that be the art we 
should acquire if we would be happy ? 

I for one think not, said Cleinias, interposing. 

On what proof do you rely ? I asked. 

I see, he said, certain speech- writers who do not 
know how to use the special arguments composed 
by themselves, just as lyre-makers in regard to their 
lyres : in the former case also there are other persons 
able to use what the makers produced, while being 
themselves unable to make the written speech. 
Hence it is clear that in speech likewise there are two 
distinct arts, one of making and one of using. 

I think you give sufficient proof, I said, that this 
art of the speech-writers cannot be that whose acqui- 
sition would make one happy. And yet I fancied 
that somewhere about this point would appear 
the knowledge which we have been seeking all 
this while. For not only do these speech-writers 
themselves, when I am in their company, impress 
me as prodigiously clever, Cleinias, . but their art 
itself seems so exalted as to be almost inspired. 
However, this is not surprising ; for it is a part of 
the sorcerer's art, and only slightly inferior to that. 
The sorcerer's art is the charming of snakes and 
tarantulas and scorpions and other beasts and 
diseases, while the other is just the charming and 
soothing of juries, assemblies, crowds, and so forth. 
Or does it strike you differently ? I asked. 

No, it appears to me, he replied, to be as you sav. 

Which way then, said I, shall we turn now ? 
What kind of art shall we try ? 

For my part, he said, I have no suggestion. 

Why, I think I have found it myself, I said. 

What is it ? said Cleinias. 
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B KActWaS". 'H OTpaTT)yiKTj fJLOl §0/C€t, €<f>7)V cyCU 

reyyr) rravTos pL&XXov etvat, rjv dv ri$ KTrjodfxevos 
evSaipiajv ecrj. Ovk efioiye So/cet. Tlws; r)v 
8' eyco. QrjpevTiKrj rts* rjSe yi eoTi Texyrj dvdpw- 
7rcov. Tt 817 ovv; e<f>rjv eyw. OvSefila, etfrrj, 
ttjs OrjpevTiKrjs avrijs eVt rrXeov earlv rj ooov 
Brjpevaai /cat ^etpcuaaa^at* eVetSav Se x eL P^~ 
Gojvrat tovto, o av BrjpevwvTai, ov hvvavrai 
tovtu) xprjodai, aAA* ot puev KwrjyeTat /cat ot 
dXiels rot? difjoTroiois 7rapaStSdacrty, ot S* av 
yea)fJi€Tpai /cat ot doTpovofiot /cat ot Aoytart/cot — 
C OrjpevrLKol yap elm /cat ovror ov yap ttoiovul 
ra otaypdfifJLara e/caarot tovtojv, dXXa ra. ovra 
dvevploKovoiv — are ovv xpr)odaL avTois ovk em- 
crrdijLevoL, dXXd Orjpevaai {jlovov ) Trapaoiooaai orjrrov 
tois otaXeKTLKols KaraxprjaOai avrwv tols evprj- 
fiaaiv, ogol ye avrwv fir) TTaVTairaaiv dvoryroi elotv. 

Kiev j rjv S' iyw, d> KaXXiare /cat oo<f>a)TaTe 
KAetvta* tovto ovtojs %X €l '> 

Tldvv fiev ovv /cat ot ye OTpaTqyoL, €$7], ovrco 

TOV aVTOV TpOTTOV, €77€tSai> 7) TToXlV Ttvd drjpeVOOJV- 

D Tat rj orpaTorreoov, 77apaStSoaat rot? ttoXltikois 
dvopdotv avrol yap ovk imaravrat XP 7 } ® - 1 
rovTOiSy a iOrjpevaav uiorrep, ot/xat, ot oprvyo- 
Orjpai tois 6pTvyoTp6<f>OLs TrapaScooaaiv . el ovv, 
r) S' os", oeofjueda eKelvqs Trjs Texvr)s, v]ti$ w av 
KTrjorjTai rj Troirjoaoa rj Brjpevoafjievr] avrr) /cat 
eTTLOTTjoeTat xP r ) a ^ at t KaL V toiavrr) Trocqaet 
7]jxa<5 fiaKapiovs, aXXrjv or) Tiva, e<f>r}, £r)Tr}T€ov 
dvrl rr]s OTpaTr)yiKi)s* 

1 i.e. geometers etc. are not to be regarded as mere 
makers of diagrams, these being only the necessary and 
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Generalship. I replied, strikes me as the art whose 
acquisition above all others would make one happy. 
I do not think so. 
Why not ? I asked. 

In a sense, this is an art of hunting men. 
What then ? I said. 

No part of actual hunting, he replied, covers more 
than the province of chasing and overcoming ; and 
when they have overcome the creature they are 
chasing, they are unable to use it : the huntsmen or 
the fishermen hand it over to the caterers, and so it 
is too with the geometers, astronomers, and cal- 
culators — for these also are hunters in their way, 
since they are not in each case diagram-makers, but 
discover the realities of things 1 — and so, not knowing 
how to use their prey, but only how to hunt, I take 
it they hand over their discoveries to the dialecticians 
to use properly, those of them, at least, who are not 
utter blockheads. 

Very good, I said, most handsome and ingenious 
Cleinias ; and is this really so ? 

To be sure it is ; and so, in the same way, with the 
generals. When they have hunted either a city or 
an army, they hand it over to the politicians — since 
they themselves do not know how to use what they 
have hunted — just as quail-hunters, I suppose, hand 
over their birds to the quail-keepers. If, therefore, 
he went on, we are looking for that art which itself 
shall know how to use what it has acquired either in 
making or chasing, and if this is the sort that will 
make us blest, we must reject generalship, he said, 
and seek out some other. 

common machinery for their real business, the discovery of 
mathematical and other abstract truths. 
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E KPI. Tt Xeyets ov, to YtWKpares, eKeivo to 
fieip&Kiov roiavr e<f>9ey£aro ; 
2n. Ovk o'lei, to Kpirtov; 

kpi. Ma At" ov ixivroi. ot/xat yap avrov 
cyto, el ravr' elirev, ovr EvOvSrjfiov ovre dXXov 
ovSevos er* dvdpu)7TOV SeTodai els 77atS€tW. 

2n. 'AAA' dpa, co 7Tpos Aios, fxrj 6 Kr-qcriTTTros 
r\v 6 ravr 9 eiTTtov, eyto he ov fj,€fivr}fJLai; 
291 kpi. Hoios YLrr)aunTOs; 

2n. 'AAAd firjv to ye ev* ofSa, on ovre Et)0u- 
SrjfjLos ovre AtovvtroStopos r)v 6 elirtov ravra' dAA', 
w haijxcvie Kplrcov, /jltj ris rcov Kpeirrovcov irapwv 
avrd e<f>9ey£aro ; on yap rjKovcrd ye ravra, ev 
otSa. 

kpi. Nat lid Ala, co HcoKpares' rcov Kpeirrovcov 
\.iivroi ns ifjiol So/cet, /cat 7toXv ye. dXXd j^era 
rovro en rivd e^rjrrjCTare reyyr\v ; /cat rjvpere 
eKeivrjV r) ov^ rjvpere, rjs eveKa e^rjretre; 

B 2n. H66ev, to /xa/cdpte, evpojxev; dAA' rjfiev 
rrdvv yeXoloi, toonep rd 7ratSta rd rovs KOpvSovs 
httoKovra* del coofxeda eKaarrjV rcov imorrjfjitov 
avriKa Xrjifteadai, at §' det V7re£e<f>vyov . rd fxev 
ovv 7ToXXd rl dv aoi Xeyoijxi ; inl Se Srj rrjv /Jaat- 
XiKTjv eXdovres riyyrjv /cat SiaaKorrovpievoi avrr]v, 
el avrrj eirj r) rrjv evSaifJLovlav 7rapexovad re 
/cat d7Tepya^ojxevrj , evravOa cotnrep els Xafivpivdov 
ifjL7reo6vres, olofievoi rjSrj eiri reXei elvai, irepi- 

C Kafjufjavres 7rdXiv townep ev dpxfj rrjs tpqrrjoetos dv- 
ecf)dvrjiJL€V ovres /cat rod taov 8e6fievoi, ouovrrep 
ore rd rrpcorov e%r\rovtiev \ 

KPI. fleas* S?) rovro vyXv avvepr), co 'Zcb k pares ; 
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cri. What is this, Socrates ? Such a pronounce- 
ment from that stripling ! 

soc. You do not believe it is his, Crito ? 

cri. I should rather think not. For I am sure, 
if he spoke thus, he has no need of education from 
Euthydemus or anyone else. 

soc. But then, Heaven help me ! I wonder if it 
was Ctesippus who said it, and my memory fails 
me. 

cri. Very like Ctesippus ! 

soc. Well, of this at any rate I am certain, that 
it was neither Euthydemus nor Dionysodorus who 
said it. Tell me, mysterious Crito, was it some 
superior power that was there to speak it ? For that 
speech I heard, I am sure. 

cri. Yes, I promise you, Socrates : I fancy it was 
indeed some superior power — very much so. But 
after that, did you go on looking for a suitable art ? 
Did you find the one which you had as the object 
of your search, or not ? 

soc. Find it, my good fellow ! No, we were in 
a most ridiculous state ; like children who run after 
crested larks, we kept on believing each moment we 
were just going to catch this or that one of the 
knowledges, while they as often slipped from our 
grasp. What need to tell you the story at length ? 
When we reached the kingly art, and were examining 
it to see if we had here what provides and produces 
happiness, at this point we were involved in a 
labyrinth : when we supposed we had arrived at the 
end, we twisted about again and found ourselves 
practically at the beginning of our search, and just 
as sorely in want as when we first started on it. 

cri. How did this happen to you, Socrates ? 
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5n. 'Eycu (f>pdaco, eSo^e yap Sfj rjfiiv rj 7roAt- 
riKrj Kai rj fiaviXiKT] ri^y 1 } V av ^^} etvai. 
KPi. Ti ovv Srj; 

2n. Tavrr] rfj rixyr\ r\ re arparr/yiKr} Kal at 
dXXac rrapaSiSovai apxeiv rcov epycov, tov avral 
hyjjjLiovpyoi elaiv, ws l*>6vrj imora\iivr^ xPV c ^ aLt 
oa<f>tos ovv iSoK€L rj/jLLV avrrj etvai, rjv i^rjrov/jiev , 
D Kal rj atria rov opdcos rtpdrreiv iv rfj noXei, Kal 
arexytos Kara, to Alax^Xov lap,f$eiov fiovr] iv 
rfj 7rpvfjLVr) Kadrjvdai rrjs 7r6Xeajs, rravra Kvfiep- 
vwaa Kal ndvrtov ap\ovaa rravra xprjaifia 7roieiv. 

kpi. Ovkovv KaXws v/jliv iSoKei, cS HwKpares ; 

2n. Zt> Kpivels, d) Kplrcov, iav fiovArj aKOVeiv 
Kal ra fiera ravra ovfjifidvra rj/jLiv. avdis yap 
8rj rrdXiv eoKorrovp,ev <LSe 7tcos' Oepe, rrdvriov 
dpxovaa rj fiaoiXiKT) rexyt] Tt v\p>w direpyd^erai 
E epyov, rj ovSev; Udvrcos 8tj7tov, 7)pLeis e^afiev 
7rpos dXXtfXovs. Ov Kal av dv ravra ^alrjs, c5 
Kplrcov; 

kpi. v Eya>ye. 

2n. Tt ovv av (fralrjs avrrjs epyov elvai; wanep 
el ae eytb ipcortprjv, 7rdvrcov dpxovaa rj larptK'q, cov 
dpxei) rl epyov napexerai; ov rrjv vyleiav <f>alrjs; 

kpi. v Eya>ye. 

2fl. Ti hi; rj vfxerepa rixyt] rj yecopyla ) Ttavrtov 
292 dpxovaa, tov dpxei, rl epyov dnepyd^erai ; ov 
rrjv rpoc/>rjv dv (faaiiqs rrjv eK rijs yrjs irapexeiv 
r)plv; 

kpi. "Eycuye. 

1 C/. Aesch. Septem^ 2 " Whoso at helm of the state 
keeps watch upon affairs, guiding the tiller without resting 
his eyelids in sleep.'* 
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soc. I will tell you. We took the view that the 
statesman's and the monarch's arts were one and the 
same. 

cri. Well, what then ? 

soc. To this art, we thought, generalship and the 
other arts handed over the management of the 
productions of their own trades, as this one alone 
knew how to use them. So it seemed clear to us 
that this was the one we were seeking, and was the 
cause of right conduct in the state, and precisely 
as Aeschylus* line 1 expresses it, is seated alone at 
the helm of the city, steering the whole, command- 
ing the whole, and making the whole useful. 

cri. And surely your notion was a good one, 
Socrates ? 

soc. You shall judge of that, Crito, if you care 
to hear what befell us thereafter. For later 
on we reconsidered it somewhat in this manner : 
Look now, does the monarch's art, that rules over 
all, produce any effect or not ? Certainly it does, 
of course, we said to one another. Would you not 
say so too, Crito ? 

cri. I would. 

soc. Then what would you say is its effect ? 
For instance, if I were to ask you whether medicine, 
in ruling over all that comes under its rule, has 
any effect to show ; would you not say : Yes, 
health ? 

cri. I would. 

soc. And what about your art of agriculture ? 
In ruling over all that comes under its rule, what 
effect does it produce ? Would you not say that it 
supplies us with food from the earth ? 

cri. I would. 
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2fl. Tt Se; r) fiaoiXiKr) 7rdvra)v dp^ovaa, wv 
apx^t, rl direpyd^erai ; tvais ov irdvv y eviropels. 

KPI. Ma rov Ata, (L TitoKpares. 

2*1. OvSe yap rjfjLels, c5 Kpirojv aAAa rooovhe 
y<z oiada, on ehrep eurlv avrrj rjv rjfxeZs £rjrovjjLev, 
a>0e'At/xov avrrjv Set €ivai. 

kpi. Haw ye. 

2n. Ouacow dyaOov yi n Se? rffjuv avrrjv 
7rapaSiSoi>at ; 

KPI. 'AvdyKrj, a> HwKpares. 
B 2*1. Aya#oy Se' ye 7701; w/jLoAoyrjoanev dAA^Aots 1 
eya> re /cat KAetwas' ouSev etrat aAAo fj imarrjfjirjv 
rwd. 

kpi. Nat, ovrcos eAeyes. 

2n. Ou/cow rd jikv aAAa e/>ya, a <^at77 av ns 
7To\iTtKr)s elvac — 770 AAa Se ttov ravr av eirj ) olov 
7t\ovoIovs rovs noXlras Trape^ew Kal iXevdepovs 
Kai aaraataarovs — iravra ravra ovre Ka«d ovre 
ayaftx e^dvrj, eSet Se oo(f>oi>s iroielv koi eTTicmjfjLrjs 
Z^eraStSoVat, eiirep e/xeXXev avrrj etvat rj (h^eXovad 
C re Kal evSalfiovas iroiovcra. 

kpi. "Eart ravra' rore yovv ovrcos vjxlv tbjio- 
Xoyrjdrj, ws av rovs Xoyovs dirrfyyeikas . 

2fl. 'Ap* ovv r) /3a<ji\iKrj ao(f)ovs 7rotet tovs 
dvOpwrrovs Kal dyadovs; 

KPI. Ti yap KcuXvei, a> HwKpares ; 

2fl. 'AAA' dpa rrdvras /cat rrdvra dyadovs; Kal 
iravav e7TLGrrjfir}v s GKvrorojxiKrjv re Kal reKro- 
viK-qv /cat ras aAAa? ando-as, avrrj rj TrapaoiSovod 
ear iv ; 

KPI. Ovk ot/zat eyojye, & HojKpares. 
D- 2n. 'AAAa rtVa S^ emarijfjLrjv; fj ri xjpr\GO\xeda } 
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soc. And what of the monarch's art ? In ruling 
over all that comes under its rule, what does it 
produce ? Perhaps you are not quite ready with 
the answer. 

cri. I am not indeed, Socrates. 

soc. Nor were we, Crito ; yet so much you know, 
that if this is really the one we are seeking, it must 
be beneficial. 

cri. Certainly. 

soc. Then surely it must purvey something good ? 
cri. Necessarily, Socrates. 

soc. And you know we agreed with each other, 
Cleinias and I, that nothing can be good but some 
sort of knowledge. 

cri. Yes, so you told me. 

soc. And it was found that all effects in general 
that you may ascribe to statesmanship — and a great 
many of them there must be, presumably, if the 
citizens are to be made wealthy and free and immune 
from faction — all these things were neither bad nor 
good, while this art must make us wise and impart 
knowledge, if it really was to be the one which 
benefited us and made us happy. 

cri. True : so at all events you agreed then, by 
your account of the discussion. 

soc. Then do you think that kingship makes men 
wise and good ? 

cri. Why not, Socrates ? 

soc. But does it make all men good, and in all 
things ? And is this the art that confers every sort 
of knowledge — shoe-making and carpentrv and so 
forth? 

cri. No, I think not, Socrates. 

soc. Well, what knowledge does it give ? What 
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tcov fjLev yap epycov ovScvos Set avrrjv Srjfiiovpyov 
elvai rwv fjLrjre kglkcdv dyaddiv, €7Ttarr]iLr]v 

oe 7Tapaoto6vat fjurjoefitav dXXrjv rj avrrjv iavrrjv. 
Xeycofiev or) ovv, rig ttot€ ecrriv avrrj, fj rl xpt]&o~ 
fieOa; jSouAet (f>djfX€v t a> l^plrwv, fj dXXovs dyadovs 

7TOir}OOfJL€V ; 

' kpi. Yldvv ye. 

2n. 0? ri eoovrat, r\plv dyaOol Kal ti yjprjoi^Loi ; 
r) en AeywfJiev, on ctXXovs rroi-qoov aw, ol aXXoi 
€K€lvoi dXAovs; o tl 84 irore dyadoi elaiv, ovSafiov 
E rjjjLLV (f>alvovrai ) €7T€L§r)rTep rd epya ra XeyojJieva 
elvai rfjs ttoXltlk^s r]rL[id(ja\x€v y 
to Xeyofievov 6 Aio? K.6pLv6os yiyverat, Kal oirep 
eXeyov, rov taov r\pXv ivSet rj ert irXiovos rrpos 
to etoevaL, res rror icrrlv r) €7TLarrjfirj eKeivr), rj 
rjfJL&s evSaljJiovas iroirjoei; 

kpi. N17 rov Aia, ai HcoKpares, els 7roXXr)V ye 
drropLav, d)S eoiKev, d(f>LK€a8e. 

2n. v Eya>ye ovv Kal avros, <L K/htojj/, inciSr) 
93 iv rarrrrj rfj drropla even enr (liter) , rrdaav rjSrj 
<f>ajvr)v r)<j>Uw t Seofievos rolv %£volv cooirep Atocr- 

KOVpO)V €7TLKaXoVpLCVOS (KOOYH r)fJL&$, ifJL€ T€ Kal 

to fjuetpaKiov, ck rrjs TpLKvp,Las rod Xoyov, Kal 
rravrl r porta) Grrovhavai, Kal arrovhaoavras em- 
Seifai, ris rror izoTiv r) emarrjiir), rj$ rvxovres 
dv KaXois rov imXoLTTOv filov SieXdoifjuev. 

kpi. Tt ovv; r)9eXr)G€ tl vfitv emSafcu 6 
TZv9v$rjfjLo$ ; 



1 Cf. Pindar, Nem, vn.fin. Megara, a colony of Corinth, 
revolted, and when the Corinthians appealed to the sentiment 
attaching to Corinth us, the mythical founder of Megara, 
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use can we make of it ? It is not to be a producer 
of any of the effects which are neither bad nor good, 
while it is to confer no other knowledge but itself. 
Shall we try and say what it is, and what use we shall 
make of it ? Do you mind if we describe it, Grito, as 
that whereby we shall make other men good ? 
cri. I quite agree. 

soc. And in what respect are we going to have these 
men good, and in what useful ? Or shall we venture 
to say they are to make others so, and these again 
others ? In w r hat respect they can possibly be good 
is nowhere evident to us, since we have discredited 
all the business commonly called politics, and it is 
merely a case of the proverbial " Corinthus Divine " l ; 
and, as I was saying, we are equally or even worse at 
fault as to what that knowledge can be which is to 
make us happy. 

cri. Upon my word, Socrates, you got yourselves 
there, it seems, into a pretty fix. 

soc. So then I myself, Crito, finding I had fallen 
into this perplexity, began to exclaim at the top of 
my voice, beseeching the two strangers as though 
I were calling upon the Heavenly Twins to save 
us, the lad and myself, from the mighty wave 2 of the 
argument, and to give us the best of their efforts, 
and this done, to make plain to us what that know- 
ledge can be of which we must get hold if we 
are to spend the remainder of our lives in a proper 
way 

cri. Well, did Euthydemus consent to propound 
anything for you ? 

the Megarians drove them off, taunting them with using a 
M vain repetition." 

* Lit. "the big wave that comes in every three." 
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2fl. Hcos yap ov; Kal rjp^aro ye, c5 eratpe, 
irdvv fJL€ya\o(f>p6vcos rod Xoyov cSSc* 

B Tiorepov 8rj ae, €(f>r], cS TiWKpares, rarjrrjv rrjv 
eTTiurrjii-qv , 7repl rjv irdXai aTropelre, StSd£a>, 77 
eVtSctfa* e^pvra; r Q. /xa/capte, rjv S 'eyeb, euri he 
eVt aot rovro; Udvv fxev ovv, e<f>rj. *T$7tl&€l£ov 
rolvvv fie vr) At", e<f>rjv iyeb, exovra* 7toXv yap 
paov r) fjLavddvetv rrjXtKovhe dvhpa. <&epe St; 
{Mot airoKpivai, €<f>rj' eariv 6 ri em'oTacrat; Haw 
ye, f)v §' eyep, Kal noXAd, apuKpd ye. 'ApKel, 
e<f>r]> ap* ovv hoKets olov re ri ra>v ovrcov rovro , 
o rvyxdvei ov, avro rovro pur) elvai; 'AAAa /xd 

C At" ovk eycoye. Ovkovv ov, e<f>r\s, cmoracrai 
rt; v Eyajy€. Ovkovv eTTiGrrjpaov et, elrrep eirl- 
oraoai; Hdvv ye, rovrov ye avrov. Ovhev 
hia<f>epei* dAA' o*k dvdyKTj ae e^ct ndvra emara- 
crdai eTTLar-qfiovd ye ovra; Ma At", e<j>r]v iyw' 
eirel rroAAd ctAA' ovk eVtcrra/xat. Ovkovv et rt 
fjLYj errtWacrat, ovk eiriorr\[io}v et. 'E/cetVou ye, 
w <f>lXe, rjv S' eyd>. T Hrrov ovv ri, e<f>rj, ovk 
iTTiarrjfxcav et; dpn he imarrjiicov e<f>r}ada etvar 

D f<al ovru) rvyxdveis cov avros ovros, os et, Kal 
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soc. Why, certainly ; and he began his discourse, 
my good friend, in this very lofty-minded fashion : 

Would you rather, Socrates, that I instructed you 
as to this knowledge which has baffled you all this 
while, or propound that you have it ? 

gifted sir, I exclaimed, and have you the power 
to do this ? 

Certainly I have, he replied. 

Then for Heaven's sake, I cried, propound that I 
have it ! This will be much easier than learning 
for a man of my age. 

Come then, answer me this, he said : Do you 
know anything ? 

YeSj indeed, I rephed, and many things, though 
trifles. 

That is enough, he said ; now do you think it 
possible that anything that is should not be just that 
which it actually is ? 

On my soul, not I. 

Now you, he said, know something r 

1 do. 

Then you are knowing, if you really know ? 

Certainly, in just that something. 

That makes no difference ; you are not under 
a necessity of knowing everything, if you are 
knowing ? 

No, to be sure, I replied ; for there are many other 
things which I do not know. 

Then if you do not know something, you are not 
knowing ? 

Not in that thing, my dear sir. I replied 
Are you therefore any the less unknowing ? Just 
now you said you were knowing ; so here you are, 
actually the very man that you are, and again, 
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av ttoXiv ovk el, Kara ravra afia. Etev, r\v 8' 
eyd) i EufWS^/xe* to yap XeyojJievov, kclXol Stj 
7T<ivTa Aeyet?* tt<x>s ovv ivlarafJiat eKelvrju ttjv 

€7TlOTrifJL7]V , TjV i£r)TOVfJL€V / 0>9 817 TOVTO aSvVCLTOV 

ear 1 to at)™ etvat T€ /cat fjirj* etTrep ev eVtora/zat, 
diravTa em'ora/xat • oi5 yao et^y eiriGTrj/xajv 
re /cat av€7narrjix(xiv a/xa* eVet Se iravra imcrrafxai, 
KaKelvrjv Srj tt)v eViaT^/xTjv e^co* doa ovtcds 
Aeyets 1 , /cat tovto £oti to oo<j>6v; 
E Auto? oavrov ye 817 e^eAey^et?, a> Eoj/coaTe?. 
Tt Se, ^v 8' eyaj, c5 Et50uS77/Lte, o*u iriirovOas 
tovto to avTo irddog ; e'ya> yap rot ftera aov 
otiovv av iraoxoiv /cat /xcto. AiovvooStopov TOvSe, 
(friArjs KecfraArjs, ovk av ttolvv dyavaKTOcrjv . tliri {toi, 
cr(/>a> ou^t Ta /xev iirloTaodov tcov ovtwv, tol Se 
ovk ZiTLOTaodov ; "H/ctora ye, e^Tj, c5 Edi/coaTes 1 , 
o Atovucro'Sa>pos\ Hois' XiyeTOv; e<f>rjv iyto' 
aAA' oi)SeV apa iirloTaodov ; Kat /xaAa, 77 8' os\ 
294 II dW apa, ecjyrjv iyd), iTTioTaoOov, eVetS^Trep /cat 
otiovv; IlavT*, e<f>rj • /cat ye 77009, etrrep /cat 
eV eVt'oracrat, iravra liriaraaai. r Q. Zet>, e^Tjv 
cy^>i BavfJiaoTov Ae'yets 1 /cat ayaflov /xe'ya 

7T€<f)dv9ai. fiwv /cat ot aAAot navTes dv9pco7roi 
irdvT iirloTavTai, rj ovhiv; Ov yap hrjirov, €<f>rj t 
tol fiev eVtoravTat, tcL 8' ovk e7rtoTai>Tat, /cat 
eiVtv a/xa hnioTr\n,ovis T€ Kat aVemcrrrJ/xoves '. 
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not that man, in regard to the same matter and at 
the same time ! 

Admitted, Euthydemus, I said : as the saying 
goes, " well said whate'er you say." How therefore 
do I know that knowledge which we were seeking ? 
Since forsooth it is impossible for the same thing 
to be so and not be so ; by knowing one thing I 
know all ; — for I could not be at once both knowing 
and unknowing ; — and as I know everything I have 
that knowledge to boot : is that your line of argu- 
ment ? Is this your wisdom ? 

Yes, you see, Socrates, he said, your own words 
refute you. 

Well, but, Euthydemus, I continued, are you 
not in the same plight ? I assure you, so long as I 
had you and this dear fellow Dionysodorus to share 
my lot, however hard, I should have nothing to com- 
plain of. Tell me, you both know some existent 
things, of course, and others you do not ? 

By no means, Socrates, said Dionysodorus. 

How do you mean ? I asked : do you then not 
know anything ? 

Oh yes, we do, he said. 

So you know everything, I asked, since you know 
anything ? 

Everything, he replied ; yes, and you too, if you 
know one thing, know all. 

Good Heavens, I cried, what a wonderful state- 
ment ! What a great blessing to boast of ! And 
the rest of mankind, do they know everything or 
nothing ? 

Surely, he said, they cannot know some things 
and not others, and so be at once knowing and 
unknowing. 
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'AAAa rl; S' iyw. Yldvres, rj S* 5s, navra 
lirlaravrai, etnep Kal ev. ^Q, npos r€>v Oeaiv, 
B fjv S' lyoiy c5 AtovvaoScope' SrjXot yap fioi iarov 
rjSrj on airovhd^erov , Kal /xoXis Vjxas irpovKaXe- 
aa\ir\v <77rouSa£eiv avrcb rep ovn rrdvra in'tara- 

o6ov; OLOV T€KTOVLK7jV Kal aKVTLKrjV ,* II dw y \ 

€(f>rj. Kal vevpoppa<f>€LV Sward) iarov; Kat 

val jxa Ata Karrveiv, e(f)rj. T H Kal ra rotavra, 
rovs darepas, oiroaoi elai, Kal rrjv d/x/xov; Haw 
ye y 77 S' os' elr ovk av oiet ojjioXoyyjoai rjjxas; 
Kal 6 Krrjai7T7TO$ vnoXafitov' Ilpos Aios, 
C Ato^uadSajpe, rcK^xrqpiov ri fioi rovrcov 

imSei^arov roLovSe, to eiaofxaL, on OLXrjdrj Xiyerov. 
Tl emSei'faj; €<f>r). 0ta9a YivOvhr^iov, oiroaovs 
ohovras £X €L > KCLL ° EvOvSrjfios, oiroaovs av; 

Ovk i£apK€i aot, ^4 >r l* aKovaai, on irdvra 
imardfjieda; 

Mrjoafxcos, rj S' os, aXXa rovro en rjjjiLV [movov 

€L7rarov Kal iTTiSet^arov, on dXrjOrj Xdyerov Kal 

idv €L7Trjrov f oiToaovs eKarepos e^€t u/xa>i>, Kal 

(fraivrjade yvovres rj/juajv dpLOfirjaavrcoVj rjSrj rreiao- 

(jieda vfjLW Kal raXXa. 

D f Hyou/xei>a> ovv OKamreaBai ovk rjdeXerrjv, aAA' 

(b/xoXoyrjadrrjv ndvra xpr^xara irrLaraadai t KaO' 

£v eKaarov ipwrwfjLevoL vtto Y^rrjaLTTirov. 6 yap 
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But what then ? I asked. 

Ail men, he replied, know all things, if they know 
one. 

In the name of goodness, Dionysodorus, I said — 
for now I can see both of you are serious ; before, 
I could hardly prevail on you to be so — do you 
yourselves really know everything ? Carpentry, for 
instance, and shoe-making ? 

Certainly, he said. 

And you are good hands at leather-stitching ? 

Why yes, in faith, and cobbling, he said. 

And are you good also at such things as counting 
the stars, and the sand ? 

Certainly, he said : can you think we would not 
admit that also ? 

Here Ctesippus broke in : Be so good* Diony- 
sodorus, he said, as to place some such evidence 
before me as will convince me that what you say 
is true. 

What shall I put forward ? he asked. 

Do you know how many teeth Euthydemus has, 
and does Euthydemus know how many you have ? 

Are you not content, he rejoined, to be told that 
we know everything ? 

No, do not say that, he replied : only tell us this 
one thing more, and propound to us that you speak 
the truth. Then, if you tell us how many teeth each 
of you has, and you are found by our counting to 
have known it, we shall believe you thenceforth in 
everything else likewise. 

Well, as they supposed we were making fun of 
them, they would not do it : only they agreed that 
they knew all subjects, when questioned on them, 
one after the other, by Ctesippus ; who, before he 
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KrrjcriTTiTOS ndvv aTrapaKakvirrw^ ovoev o n 
ovk rjpd)ra reXevrcoVy kol ra cucr^iora, el eTTiOTal- 
oQrjv toj oe dvopeioTdTa dfiooe rjrrjv rot? ipcoTrj- 
fiaaWy ofJUoXoyovvres eloevai, uioirep ol K&irpoi 
ol Trpos rrjv 7rXr]yr)v ofiooe cLBovfievoiy wot eywye 
real avros, co Kplrcuv, vtt* dvioTLas r)vayKdo9rjv 
TeXevTwv epeoOat [tov EvOvSrjfiov], 1 el kcu opx*?' 
E o9cu iirlaraLTo 6 Aiovvooowpos* 6 oe, Haw, 
€(f)7). Ov hiqiTOVy rjv 8' eyw, kol fiaxalpas 
ye KvfiiGT&v real enl rpoxov oLvetoBcu ttjXikovtos 
wv y ovrcx) Troppw oo<f>ias rjKeis; Ovoev y ecf>rj 3 o 
rt ov. Uorepov Se, rjv 8' eyw 3 iravra vvv fiovov 
errloTaoQov r) kcli del; Kat del, ecf>7]. Kat ore 
iraihla rjarrjv kcu evBvs yevofievot -qnlaraade; 
UdvTCLj e(f>drrjv dfia dfi<f>OTepw . 
295 Kat rjfitv fiev diriGTOv eSoKei to Trpdypa etvar 
6 8' Fjv9v$r)fios s 'Amcn-els, e(f>7}, a> YicoKpaTes; 
ilArjv y oTL y <r)v o > eyw, eiKO? vpa? eoTi oo<pov$ 
elvat. *AAA' rjv, ecf>r] t eOeXrjorjs fioi aTTOKplveoOaiy 
eyw enLoel^w /cat oe raura ra OavfiaoTa ofioXo- 
yovvTGL. 'AAAa lirjVy r\v S* eyw, rjSioTa Tavra 
e£e\eyXOfiai. el yap tol XeXrjBa epavTOV oo<f>b$ 
wv s ov he tovto eVtSet^et? ws rrdvTa cmcrra/zat 
Kol del, tl fiet^ov ep/xaiov avTov dv evpoifti ev 
ttolvtI to) filw; 

'AnoKplvov 8tj, 6<^t;. '12? diroKpLVOVfJievov 

1 rbv Evdvot)fjLov seel. Hermann. 
% 5' add. Cornarius. 
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had done with them, asked them if they knew 
every kind of thing, even the most unseemly, with- 
out the least reserv e ; while they most valiantly 
encountered his questions, agreeing that they had 
the knowledge in each case, like boars when driven 
up to face the spears : so that I for my part. Crito, 
became quite incredulous,and had to ask in the end 
if Dionysodorus knew also how to dance. To which 
he replied : Certainly. 

I do not suppose, I said, that you have attained 
such a degree of skill as to do sword-dancing, or be 
whirled about on a wheel, at your time of life ? 

There is nothing, he said, that I cannot do. 

Then tell me, I went on, do you know everything 
at present only, or for ever ? 

For ever too, he said. 

And when you were children, and were just born, 
you knew ? 

Everything, they both replied together. 

Now, to us the thing seemed incredible : then 
Euthydemus said : You do not believe it, Socrates ? 

I will only say, I replied, that you must indeed 
be clever. 

Why, he said, if you will consent to answer me, I 
will propound that you too admit these surprising 
facts. 

Oh, I am only too glad, I replied, to be refuted 
in the matter. For if I am not aware of my own 
cleverness, and you are going to show me that I 
know everything always, what greater stroke of 
luck than this could befall me in all my living 
days ? 

Then answer me, he said. 
Ask : I am ready to answer. 
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B epcora. T Ap* ovv, ecfyr], to *Ea)Kpares, eTnorrjfitov 
rov et rj ov; "Qya>ye. Uorepop ovv to iTrcorrjficov 
et, rovrco kolI eTrioraoai, r) dXXcp rep; T Q,i eni- 
orrjfia>v. otfiai yap oe rr)v faxty Xeyew rj ov 
rovro Xeyecs; Ovk aloxvvrj, ecj)rj, to HwKpares ; 
eptortbfievos dvreptoras; Etey, r)v S' eyto' dXXa 
rrtos ttolco; ovrto yap TTOLffoto, ottcos av ov KeXevrjS. 
orav fir) eloto o n eptoras, KeXeveis fie Sfitos 
drroKplveodai, aAAd fir) erravepeoQai; e Y7roAa/x- 

C fidveis yap 8177701; n, €<f>v}» o Xeyto; "Eytoye, r)v 
8* eyto. Tlpos rovro roLvvv drroKpivov, vtto- 
Xafifidveis . Tt ovv, ecf>r]v, av ov fiev dXXrj eptoras 
hiavoovfievos , eyto oe dXXrj viroXafito, erreira rrpos 
rovro diroKpivtofiai, e^apKel ooi, idv firjSev TTpos 
erros dnoKpLvtofiai ; "E/zotye, r) 8' os" ov fievroi 
ooi ye, cos eytofiat, Ov rolvvv fid Ata ano- 
Kpwovfiai, r\v S' iyco, rrporepov, irplv av rrvBtofiat. 
Ovk drroKpivfj, e<f>r), TTpos a av del VTToXafifidvrfS , 

D Sn excov <j>Xvapei$ kol dpx^iorepos el rod heovros. 
Kdyto eyvtov avrov on fioi ^aA€7ratVot Sta- 
otc'AAovtx ra Xeyofieva, fiovXofievos fie drjpevoai 
ra ovdfiara Trepiorfjoas. dvefivrjo8r)v ovv rov 
Kovvov, on fioL KaKeivos ^aAe7rcuWt ixdorore, 
orav avrto fir) vrreiKto, eireird fiov rjrrov cm- 
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Well then, Socrates, he asked, have you know- 
ledge of something, or not ? 
I have. 

And tell me, do you know with that whereby you 
have knowledge, or with something else ? 

With that whereby I have knowledge : I think 
you mean the soul, or is not that your meaning ? 

Are you not ashamed, Socrates, he said, to ask a 
question on your side when you are being questioned ? 

Very well, I said : but how am I to proceed ? I 
will do just as you bid me. When I cannot tell 
what you are asking, is it your order that I answer 
all the same, without asking a question upon it ? 

Why, he replied, you surely conceive some meaning 
in what I say ? 

I do, I replied. 

Answer then to the meaning you conceive to be 
in my words. 

Well, I said, if you ask a question with a different 
meaning in your mind from that which I conceive, 
and I answer to the latter, are you content I should 
answer nothing to the point ? 

For my part, he replied, I shall be content : you, 
however, will not, so far as I can see. 

Then I declare I shall not answer, I said, before 
I get it right. 

You refuse to answer, he said, to the meaning you 
conceive in each case, because you will go on drivel- 
ling, you hopeless old dotard ! 

Here I perceived he was annoyed with me for 
distinguishing between the phrases used, when he 
wanted to entrap me in his verbal snares. So I 
remembered Connus, how he too is annoyed with 
me whenever I do not give in to him, with the 
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fxeXetrai cos dfiaBovs ovros' eirel he ovv Bievevorjfirjv 
Kal irapd rovrov <f>oirav s cprjOrjv Setv virelKetv, 
[i/r\ fie (jkcliov rjyrjadfievog cj>oirr]rrjv [lrj irpoa- 

§6^0tTO. eiTTOV OVV 'AAA' €L 8oK€l <70l, Ev9v87]fl€, 

E ovto) TTOieiv, 7TOi7)T€ov <jv yap ndvrcos ttov kolX- 
Xtov IttLoi aaat StaXeyeaOai rj eyed, reyyqv e^cov 
ISlwtov dvOpcorrov ipcora ovv itoXiv i£ dpx^S. 

1 ' AlTOKplVOV $Tj t €<f>rj, ffdXlV, TTOTtpOV hrloraoaL 

rep a €7rtaTaaat, 77 ov; "Eycoye, etfrrjv, rfj ye foxfj* 

296 OvTOS CLV, €(f>7), TTpOOCLTTOKplVZTai TO IS ipCOrCO' 

pivots. ov yap eycoye epcorco orcp, aXX* el 
eirloracral rep. YlXeov av f e<f>iqv eyco, rov 8e*ovros 
a7TeKpivd\xr\v viro diraihevcrias* dXXd crvy- 
ylyvwuKe /xor diroKpivovpLai yap 97877 airX&s on 
€7rtaTa/xat rep a €7TtWa/xat. Uorepov, 77 8* os, 
rep avrcp rovrcp y* del, rj eari jmev ore rovrcp, eart 
e ore erepep; Aei, orav em,CTTcop,ai s rjv o eyco, 
rovrcp. Ovk av, e<f>7] t navaet 7Tapa<f>deyy6p,evos ; 
B 'AAA* ottws firj ri rjpL&s Gtf>aXei ro del rovro. 
Ovkovv -qixas ye, e<f>r}, dXX etrrep, ue. dXX 
diroKpLvov rf del rovrcp emaraaat; > AeL i 77V 8' 
eyco, eTreiSr) Set dcbeXetv ro orav. Ovkovv del 
fiev rovrcp imcrracrai' del 8' emarajjievos rrorepov 
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result that he now takes less trouble over me as 
being a stupid person. So being minded to take 
lessons from this new teacher, I deeided that I 
had better give in, lest he should take me for a 
blockhead and not admit me to his classes. So I 
said : Well, if you think fit, Euthydemus, to proceed 
thus, we must do so ; in any ease I suppose you 
understand debating better than I do — you are 
versed in the method, and I am but a layman. 
Begin your questions, then, over again. 

Now, answer me once more, he said : do you 
know what you know by means of something, or 
not? 

I do, I replied ; by means of my soul. 

There he is again, lie said, answering more than 
he is asked. For I am not asking what the means 
is, but only whether you know by some means. 

Yes, I did again answer more than I ought, I said, 
through lack of education. But forgive me, and I 
will now simply reply that I know what I know 
by some means. 

By one and the same means always, he asked, or 
sometimes by one and sometimes by another ? 

Always, whenever I know, I replied, it is by this 
means. 

There again, he cried, you really must stop adding 
these qualifications. 

But I am so afraid this word " always " may 
bring us to grief. 

Not us, he rejoined, but, if anyone, you. Now 
answer : do you know by this means always ? 

Always, I replied, since I must withdraw the 
" whenever." 

Then you always know by this means : that being 
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ra fxev tovtco inlaraaai a> eiriGTaGai, ra S* aAAa», 
rj tovtco 7rdvT<x; Tovtco, e<j)7]v iycb, airavra, a y 
emara/xai . Tour' eKeivo, e^rj' rjKei to airro 
Trapd^deyfxa. *AAA' d<f>atpco y e</>7]v iycb, to a y* 
cmorajLtai. 'AAAa jJLTjSe ev, acfreArjs' ov- 

8ev yap gov Seo/xat. aAAa /xot amoKpwav hvvaio 
dv dnavTa l f ni.oraoQai i el /x^ iravra liriaraio; 
leoas yao eir), 7)1/ o eyco. feat 09 ^tne* 
npoart^et toivvv rj&r] o n fiovAer diravra 
yap ofxoXoyels eVtoraoftzi . "Eoifca, eyco, 
e7T€LSrj77€p ye ovoefxiav e^et Svva/juv to a 
emcrra/xat, iravra oe emoTa/xac. Oukow /cat aet 
tbfAoAoyrjKas imaraadai tovtco , <5 emWacrat, 
e?T€ oTav €7tIot7j eXre o7tco$ fiovAei * a ei yap 
cbfJLoAoyrjKas cmoTao'&zt *ca£ a/xa irdvTa SrjXov 
ovv t otl Kal irais rynloTCo, Ka\ ot' eylyvov, 

koX ot e<f>vov Kal rrplv ainos yeveoQai, /cat 
7rpt^ oi)/>av6i> Kat y^v yeveodai, rjmoTco aVaira, 
ehrep del eVtWaoat. /cai vat /xa Ata, €^77, 
at)™? aei liriGT-qoei Kal airavTa, aV eya> fSovAcofxai. 

'AAAa, fiovArjOelrjs, rjv S' eya), a> 7roXvTtjj / r]T€ 
FivOvSrjjAe, el 8r) tco ovti dX^Brj Xeyeis. dAA' 
ov 006 77-aw ttlgtcvco ikovco elvai, el fjorj o~oi gv/jl- 
fiovfoqQeir) 6 doe\<f>6s gov ovtogI AcovvooScopos* 
ovrco Ta^a dv, etireTOv oe fioc, rjv S' iycb* 
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the case, do you know some things by this means 
of knowing, and some things by another means, or 
everything by this ? 

Everything by this, I replied ; everything, that 
is, that I know. 

There it comes x again, he cried ; the same 
qualification ! 

Well, I withdraw my " that is, that I know." 

No, do not withdraw a single word, he said : I 
ask you for no concession. Only answer me : could 
you know all things if you did not know everything ? 

It would be most surprising, I said. 

Then he went on : You may therefore add on 
now whatever you please : for you admit that you 
know all things. 

It seems I do, I replied, seeing that my " that I 
know " has no force, and I know everything. 

Now you have also admitted that you know 
always by the means whereby you know, whenever 
you know — or however you like to put it. For you 
have admitted that you always know and, at the 
same time, everything. Hence it is clear that even 
as a child you knew, both when you were being born 
and when you were being conceived : and before 
you yourself came into being or heaven and earth 
existed, you knew all things, since you always know. 
Yes, and I declare, he said, you yourself will always 
know all things, if it be my pleasure. 

Oh, pray let it be your pleasure, I replied, most 
worshipful Euthydemus, if what you say is really 
true. Only I do not quite trust in your efficacy, 
if your pleasure is not to be also that of your brother 
here, Dionysodorus : if it is, you will probably 
prevail. And tell me, I went on, since I cannot 
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E rd fiev yap dXXa ovk e^co vpLiv ttcos dfjLcpLcrfirjToirjv, 
ovtcos els oo<f>lav reparcoSeaiv dvdptoTrois t ottcds 
ov navra imarafiat, eVeiS?) vpiets 0are'* ra Se 
roiaSe -ttcos <f>to eVicrrao-flat, JZvOvSrjfie, cbs ol 
ayadol dv8pes clSlkol elai; <f)€pe eiVe', tovto 
eVtara/xat r) ovk eVtWa/xat ; 'Emorac-ai /xeVrot, 
e<f>7]. TV; r\v 8' iyco, "On ovk dhiKoL elcriv 
ol dyaOol. Yldvv ye, rjv 8* iyco, 7rdXai' dAA' 
97 ov tovto ipcoTco* dAA' cos dStKol etcriv ol dyaOoc, 
ttov iycb tovto efiadov; OuSa/xou, e<f>r] 6 Aiovvoo- 
Stopos. Ovk dpa eWcrra/xat, €<f>rjv, tovto iyd), 
Aiacfidelpeis > e^rj, tov Xoyov, 6 EvBvSrjfxos irpos 
tov AiovvaoScopov, Kol (f>avrjcr€Tai ovtocti ovk 
imaTdpievoSt kol iiriGTripLcov d/za cov koli . dv~ 

€7TLOTTjjJLCOV . KOL 6 AlOVVGoScopOS TjpV0plaC7€V . 

'AAAa crv t rjv 8' iycb, ttcos Xeyeis, c5 KvdvSrjpie ; 

B ov 8ok€l aoc opOcos d8eX<f>6s Xiyetv 6 rrdvTa elhcbs; 
'ASeA^os* ydp, €(f)7] t iyco ei/xt EufluSrJ/xou, Ta\v 
vnoXaficbv 6 Aiovvtrohtopos ; Kaycb eiTrov, "Eaaov, 
co 'yafle', ecos dv EvOvSrjfJLos /ze SiSd^Ty, cbs em- 
crra/xat rows' dyaOovs dvSpas otl dSiKot elat, Kal 
jj,rj fioi <j)6ovrjo7)$ tov pLadrjfxaTos. Qevyeis, ecfrrj, 
to Hcok pares, 6 Aiovvaohcopos , *rcu ouk iOeXeis 
dTTOKptveaOat. Elkotcos y\ €lttov iyco* rjrTCOV yap 

C ei/xi /cat tov irepov Vficov, coare ttoXXov Seco fir) 
ov 8vo ye <f>€vyeiv. ttoXv yap ttov €l/jll cpavXo- 
T€pos tov 'HpaicXeovs, os ox>x oio$ re rjv rfj re 
vSpa Sta/xd^ecrflai, crocpLCTTpla ovorj Kai Sid tt)v 
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hope in a general way to dispute the statement that 
I know everything with persons so prodigiously 
clever — since it is your statement — how am I to say 
I know certain things, Euthydemus ; for instance, 
that good men are unjust ? Come, tell me, do I 
know this or not ? 

You know it certainly, he said. 

What ? I said. 

That the good are not unjust. 

Quite so, I said : I knew that all the time ; but 
that is not what I ask : tell me, where did I learn 
that the good are unjust ? 

Nowhere, said Dionysodorus. 

Then I do not know this, I said. 

You are spoiling the argument, said Euthydemus 
to Dionysodorus, and we shall find that this fellow 
does not know, and is at once both knowing and un- 
knowing. 

At this Dionysodorus reddened. But you, I said, 
what do you mean, Euthydemus. Do you find that 
your brother, who knows everything, has not spoken 
aright ? 

I a brother of Euthydemus ? quickly interposed 
Dionysodorus. 

Whereupon I said : Let me alone, good sir, till 
Euthydemus has taught me that I know that good 
men are unjust, and do not grudge me this lesson. 

You are running away, Socrates, said Dionyso- 
dorus ; you refuse to answer. 

Yes, and with good reason, 1 said : for I am 
weaker than either one of you, so I have no scruple 
about running away from the two together. You 
see, I am sadly inferior to Hercules, who was no 
| match for the hydra — that she-professor who was 
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ao(j>Lav dvL€LG7j 3 €i \xiav K€<f>aXrjv rod Xoyov rts 
OLTTore/xoi, ttoXXols dvrl rfjs pads, kol KapKivcp 
rtvl irepci) ao^iarfj, e/c OaXdrrrjs dfayfieva), vecoarL, 
fjLoi 8ok€lv, KaraireirXevKori* os i7T€i8rj avrov 

iXv7T€L OVTCOS €K TOV eV d/HCTT€£a X4yO)V KOI 

SaKvcov, rov *\6Xea)v rov doeX<f)i$ovv fiorjdov 
D eVe/caAeaaro, d Se avrw ikolvcjs i/iorjdrjoev. 6 
S' ifios 'IdAecoj [YlarpoKXfjs] 1 el eXOot, rrXiov dv 
ddrepov TTOi-qaeiev . 

' ArroKpivai StJ, €(f)T] 6 AiovvooSajpos, 6tt6t€ 
aoi ravra vpbvrjrat' norepov 6 'IdAetus' rod 'Hpa- 
kX4ovs fxaXXov rjv doeX^tSovs rj aros; Kpdriorov 
rolvvv fiot, w AiovvcFoocope, rjv S' eya>, diroKplva- 
adai aoi. ov yap pLrj dvfjs ipcortov, o^eSdv ri 
eyoj rovr ev o?Sa, <f>6ovcov teal 8i<xkwXvcov, tva 
jxr) SiSafi? fxe EvdvSrjfjios eVcetvo to oo<f>6v. \A7r0- 
KpLvov Srj 3 €</>77. * AiroKplvojJLai Srj, elirov, on 
rod 'YipaKXeovs rjv 6 'loXecos aSeA^iSous*, ifJLos 
E S', d)$ ifjLol So/cet, ot)S* ottojgtlovv. ov yap 
YlarpOKXrjs rjv avrw narrjp, 6 ifios doeX<f)6s, 
dXXd irapairXrioLOV p,kv rovvopua y l(f>tKXrjs 3 6 'Hpa- 
kX4ov$ dSeA^ds 1 . HarpOKXijs 8e', rj S* 6V, cos; 
Haw y', ec^rjv iyco, opLopLfjrpios ye, ov /zeVroi 
opLOirdrpios* 9 AoeX(f)d$ dpa iarl aoi teal ovk 
dotX<f>6s. OvX dpLoirdrpLog ye, c5 /Je'Ariore, €<f)r)v 
iKelvov /zeV yap XaipeSrjpLos rjv Trarrjp, ifxos Se 
?La><f>povLGKOS. Ylarrjp Se rjv, €<f>r} r Hw<f>povlaKos 
Kal Xatpe'S^/xo?; Haw y ', e<f>r)v 6 /xeV ye ipuos, 
9S o oe €K€ivov . UfKow, 17 o 09, ereoo? 17V Aatpe- 
1 Ilarpo^X^s seel. Heindorf. 

1 1.0. any kinsman or helper I might summon would only 
add to the number of your victims. 
4?0 
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so clever that she sent forth many heads of de- 
bate in place of each one that was cut off; nor 
for another sort of crab-professor from the sea — 
freshly, I fancy, arrived on shore ; and, when the 
hero was so bothered with its leftward barks 
and bites, he summoned his nephew Iolaus to the 
rescue, and he brought him effective relief. But if 
my Iolaus were to come, he would do more harm 
than good. 1 

Well, answer this, said Dionysodorus, now you 
have done your descanting : Was Iolaus more 
Hercules' nephew than yours ? 

I see I had best answer you, Dionysodorus, I 
said. For you will never cease putting questions — 
I think I may say I am sure of this — in a grudging, 
obstructing spirit, so that Euthydemus may not 
teach me that bit of cleverness. 

Then answer, he said. 

Well, I answer, I said, that Iolaus was Hercules' 
nephew, but not mine, so far as I can see, in any 
way whatever. For Patrocles, my brother, was not 
his father ; only Hercules' brother Iphicles had a 
name somewhat similar to his. 

And Patrocles, he said, is your brother ? 

Certainly, I said : that is, by the same mother, 
but not by the same father. 

Then he is your brother and not your brother. 

Not by the same father, worthy sir, I replied. His 
father was Chaeredemus, mine Sophroniscus. 

So Sophroniscus and Chaeredemus, he said, were 
" father"? 

Certainly, I said : the former mine, the latter his. 
Then surely, he went on, Chaeredemus was other 
than " father " ? 
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orjfios rod rrarpos; Tovfiov y', e<f>r)v iyco. T A/)' 
ovv irarrfp rjv erepos wv irarpos; rj av el 6 avros 
rep Xidcp; AeootKa fiev eyojy* } e<f>rjv, fir) cfravcb 
V7TO aov 6 avros* ov fievroi fioi SokxD. Ovkovv 
erepos ei, e<f>r) s rod XLdov; "Rrepos fievroi. "AAAo 
ri ovv erepos, r) 8' os, tbv Xldov ov Xidos et; /ecu 
erepos (jjv xpvcrov ov XP V<J °$ "Eort ravra. 

Ovkovv Kal 6 Xaipeorjfios, £4 >r l> ^ r€ P°S cuv rrarpos 
ovk av 7rarr)p etrj. "Ecu/cey, *7jv 8' eyoj, ov irarr)p 
elvai. Et yap orjirov, ecftrj, rrarr\p eartv 6 Xcu- 
peorjfios, vrroXafiajv 6 RvQvorjfios, iraXiv av 6 
^LaxfcpovloKOS erepos ct)V rrarpos ov rrarr]p eanv, 
ware av, to TiOJKpares, arrara>p el. 

Kal 6 KrrjOLTTTTos €Koe£dfievos, c Se v per epos, 
e(j>rj, av 7rarr)p ov ravra. ravra ireirovdev ; erepos 
ear i rovfiov rrarpos; IloXXov y , e<j>rj, Set, 6 
JLvOvorjjjLos. 'AAAa, rj 8* 6V, 6 avros; '0 avros 
fievroi. Ovk av avfifiovXoifirjv. aXXa rrorepov t \ 
a> ItLvQvorjfjie, ifios fiovos earl 7rarr)p rj Kal rtov* 
aAAtoy dv9pd)7TOJV ; Kcu ra>v dXXojv, e<f>r)* rj oiei 
rov avrov rrarepa ovra ov rrarepa elvai; "Clifirfm 
Brjra, e<f>rj 6 Krfjat, rrrros. Tt Se; r) 8' os* XpuaoVl 
ovra firj %pvaov elvai; r) dvOpcorrov ovra firm 
dvOpcorrov; Mr) yap, e<f>rj 6 Krrjai7rrros, to Ei)0y-J 



1 Of. Gorgias, 494 a, where " the life of a stone " is given? 
as a proverbial example of a life without pleasure or pain. I 
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Than mine, at any rate, I said. 

Why then, he was father while being other than 
father. Or are you the same as " the stone " ? 1 

I fear you may prove that of me, I said, though 
I do not feel like it. 

Then are you other than the stone ? 

Other, I must say. 

Then of course, he went on, if you are other than 
stone, you are not stone ? And if you are other 
than gold, you are not gold ? 

Quite so. 

Hence Chaeredemus, he said, being other than 
father, cannot be " father." 

It seems, I said, that he is not a father. 

No, for I presume, interposed Euthydemus, that 
if Chaeredemus is a father Sophroniscus in his turn, 
being other than a father, is not a father ; so that 
you, Socrates, are fatherless. 

Here Ctesippus took it up, observing : And your 
father too, is he not in just the same plight ? Is 
he other than my father ? 

Not in the slightest, said Euthydemus. 

What, asked the other, is he the same ? 

The same, to be sure. 

I should not like to think he was : but tell me, 
Euthydemus, is he my father only, or everybody 
else's too ? 

Everybody else's too, he replied ; or do you 
suppose that the same man, being a father, can be 
no father ? 

I did suppose so, said Ctesippus. 

Well, said the other, and that a thing being gold 
could be not gold ? Or being a man, not man ? 

Perhaps, Euthydemus, said Ctesippus, you are 
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hrjjie, to Xeydjievov, ov XLvov XLvcx) avvaTrreis^ 
Seivov yap Xeyecs Trpayfia, el 6 ads Trarrjp navrajv 
eorl Trarrjp, 'AAA' eoriv, e<f>rj. Horepov av- 
dpioTTiov; rj 8* os 6 KrrjGLTTTros, r) Kai hriToyv; 
r) Kal ra>v aXXcov Trdvrojv ^a>cov; Yldvrcov, e<f>rj. 
T H Kal firjrrjp r) firjrrjp; Kal r) firjrrjp ye. Kai 
ra>v e\Lva)v dpa 3 ecf>r}, r) or) fxrjrrjp fiTjrr/p eorl rtov 
6aXarrla>v. Kai r) ur\ y , e<j)7j. Kai ov dpa 
d8eX<f>6$ el twv Kwjiiwv Kal KvvapLwv Kal X ot P L " 
&LCOV. Kai yap ov, e<f>rj. Kairpos 1 dpa ooi 
Trarrjp ecrri Kal kvqjv. Kal yap aoi, e(f>rj t 

AvriKa Se ye, rj 8' os 6 AiovvaoScopos, dv /xot 
diroKplvrj, tS Krf\(jnrTre 3 dfioXoyqaeis ravra, elire 
yap /xot, eon ooi kvcdv ; Kai /xaAa Trovrjpos, e<f>rj 
6 KrrjotTrTros . "Ecrnv ovv avrcb Kwihta; Kal 
/xaA', e<t>7], erepa roiavra. Ovkovv Trarrjp eariv 
avrwv 6 kvcjv; "Eyajye rot etSov, €<j>Tj, ovrov 
ox^vovra rrjv Kvva. Tt ovv; ov aos eurw d- 
kvojv; Haw y*, ecf)rj. Ovkovv Trarrjp cov cros 
eoriv, wore oos Trarrjp ylyverai 6 kvcov Kal av 
Kvvapltov dheX^os; 

Kal avOis raxv VTroXafiwv 6 AiovvcroScopos, * 
tva fj/Tj Trporepov ri eliroi 6 KrrjOLTnros, Kal ere 
ye /xot fxtKpov, e<f>rj, a7rd/c/)tvat* rvirrecs rov Kvva 
1 Kairpos Badham : Kal irpbs mss. 



1 i.e. treating two different things as the same. 
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knotting flax with cotton, 1 as they say : for it is a 
strange result that you state, if your father is father 
of all. 

He is, though, was the reply. 

Of all men, do you mean ? asked Ctesippus, or of 
horses too, and all other animals ? 
Of all, he said. 

And is your mother a mother in the same way ? 
My mother too. 

And is your mother a mother of sea-urchins ? 
Yes, and yours is also, he replied. 
So then you are a brother of the gudgeons and 
whelps and porkers. 

Yes, and so are you, he said. 

Then your father is a boar and a dog. 

And so is yours, he said. 

Yes, said Dionysodorus, and it will take you but 
a moment, if you will answer me, Ctesippus, to 
acknowledge all this. Just tell me, have you a dog ? 

Yes, a real rogue, said Ctesippus. 

Has he got puppies ? 

Yes, a set of rogues like him. 

Then is the dog their father ? 

Yes, indeed ; I saw him with my own eyes covering 
the bitch. 

Well now, is not the dog yours ? 
Certainly, he said. 

Thus he is a father, and yours, and accordingly 
the dog turns out to be your father, and you a 
brother of whelps. 

Hereupon Dionysodorus struck in again quickly, 
lest Ctesippus should get a word in before him : 
Answer me just one more little point : do you beat 
this dog ? 
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rovrov; Kal 6 Kttjoittttos yeXdoas, tovs 
Beovs, €<f>7]' ov yap ovvapcat oe. Ovkovv tov 
299 oavTov Traripa, €<j>rf, tvtttzis. HoXv jjbevroi, tyrj, 
SiKGLLorepov tov vfAerepov irarepa tv7Ttol{ll, o tl 
fjiadwv oo<f>ovs vUls ovtojs €<f)VO€V. aAA' rj ttov } 
<x) EivBvSrjfie, €<{>r} 6 Kr-qoL7T7ros, 7rdAA* dyada diro 
rijs vjieripas oo<f>ias ravrrjs dnoXiXavKev 6 iraTTjp 
6 v/jLerepos re Kal 6 twv kvvlSlojv. 'AAA' ovoev 
Selrai ttoXXwv dyadwv, a> K.TTJOL7T7T6, ovt eKetvos 
ovre ov. OuSe ov, 77 §' os, co JZvdvSrjfie, avros; 
Ovok aXXos ye ovoels dv6pu)7Ta>v. aVe yap 'fioi, 

B c5 K.Trjoi7T7T€, el dyaddv vo/JLi%ets elvai doBevovvri 
<f>dpjjiaKov irielv fj ovk dyadov elvai hoKei ooi y 
orav Se'^rat' fj eiV rroXefiov orav ir), oirXa k'xovra 
fiaXXov levai fj avo7rXov. *E/xotye, e<f>r). Kalroi 
olfial tl oe rcov KaXwv epeiv. Su dpiora eioei, 
€(/>r]' aAA' aTTOKplvov. eireibr) ydp (bjjboXoyeis 
ayaOov elvai (/)dpfiaKov, orav Serf, irlveiv av9p<I)7Tco> 
dXXo tl rovro to dyadov (bs nXeloTOv Set Ttveiv, 
Kal KaX&s €K€t e^ei, lav tis avrcv Tpupas iyKepdorj 
e'AAe/Jdpof dfia^av; Kal 6 K.T-qoi7T7ros eiWe, Haw 

C ye o<f>68pa, c3 Evdv8r)fjLe t idv fj ye 6 ttivojv ooos 
6 dvopias 6 iv AeA^ots 1 . Ovkovv, e<f)7], Kal iv 
rep iroXejio} €7T€ior] dyadov eoriv onXa ex €LV > 
irXelora Set ^X €LV oopard re Kal doirioas, eVe 1817776/) 
dyadov eoriv; McEAa 8177101;, e<j>rj 6 KrrjoLTTTTog' 
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Ctesippus laughed and said : My word, yes ; 
since I cannot beat you ! 

So you beat your own father ? he said. 

There would be much more justice, though, he 
replied, in my beating yours, for being so ill-advised 
as to beget clever sons like you. Yet I doubt, 
Ctesippus went on, if your father, Euthydemus — 
the puppies' father — has derived much good from 
this wisdom of yours. 

Why, he has no need of much good, Ctesippus, 
neither he nor you. 

And have you no need either, yourself, Euthy- 
demus ? he asked. 

No, nor has any other man. Just tell me, 
Ctesippus, whether you think it good for a sick 
man to drink physic when he wants it, or whether 
you consider it not good ; or for a man to go to the 
wars with arms rather than without them. 

With them, I think, he replied : and yet I believe 
you are about to utter one of your pleasantries. 

You will gather that well enough, he said : only 
answer me. Since you admit that physic is good 
for a man to drink when necessary, surely one ought 
to drink this good thing as much as possible ; and 
in such a case it will be well to pound and infuse in it 
a cart-load of hellebore ? 

To this Ctesippus replied : Quite so, to be sure, 
Euthydemus, at any rate if the drinker is as big as 
the Delphian statue. 

Then, further, since in war, he proceeded, it is 
good to have arms, one ought to have as many 
spears and shields as possible, if we agree that it is a 
good thing ? 

Yes, I suppose, said Ctesippus ; and you, Euthy- 
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av 8' ouk o'Ul, cu RvOvSrjpie, dXXa \ilav Kal ev 
So' pv; "Eytoye. Kal rov Trjpvovrjv av, e<f>-q, 

Kat rov Bpcdpewv ovrco av oTrXLaais; eych Se 
(l)fir]v ae heivorepov etvai, are oTrXopLax^v ovra, Kal 
rov8e rov eraipov. 

Kal 6 fxev ILvBvSrjfjLos ealyrjaev' 6 ok Aiovvao- 

D oajpos 7Tp6$ ra nporepov drroKeKpi\xeva ra> Krrja- 
177770; rjpero, Ovkovv Kal yjpvoiov, rj 8' os, dyaOov 
hoKel aoi etvai exeiv; Udvv, Kal ravrd ye 7toXv, 
€<f>rj 6 KrrjcrL7r7T0s . Ti ovv; dyaOd ov SoKei 
aoi xpfjvai 1 del r exeiv Kal iravraxov; H<f>6opa 
y , e<f>r}. Ovkovv Kal to xP v<Tlov dyaOov 6p,oXo- 
ye is etvai; * Q.p,oX6y7)Ka fiev ovv, r) 8* 0$. Ovkovv 
del Set avro exeiv Kal iravrayov Kal (bs pudXiara ev 

E eavrcp; Kal eirj av evSaifioveararos, el e%oi 
Xpvaiov [Lev rpla rdXavra ev rfj yaarpl, rdXavrov 
8 ev Tip KpavLcp, ararrjpa Se xp va °v ^ v eKarepcp 
TOj<f)9aXfjLCp ; Oaox ye ovv, c3 JLvBvSrjfie, ecf>r] 6 
KrrjGL7T7Tos t tovtovs evhai fioveardrovs etvai Hkv- 
Oojv Kal dpiarovs dvSpas, ot xpvalov re ev to is 
KpavLois expvoL 7toXv to is eavrwv, oyairep ov 
vvv Srj eXeyes rov Kvva rov rrarepa, Kal o 9av- 
tiaoLojrepov ye ere, on Kal irLvovaiv Ik rwv eavrcbv 
KpavLwv KexpvcrajfJievajv, Kal ravra evros KaOoptbai, 
rrjv eavrcbv Kopv<j>rjV ev rats x € P (JLl/ expires. 
300 Ylorepov Se opwaiv, e<j>7] 6 JZvdvSrjfjios, Kal TiKvOai 
re Kal ol dXXoi avOpaiiroi ra Sward opav r) ra 
1 xpl vai Badham : xp^M^ra mss. 

1 Two fabulous giants (Geryon had three, Briareus fifty, 
pairs of arms). 
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demus, do you take the other view, that it should be 
one shield and one spear ? 
Yes, I do. 

What, he said, and would you arm Geryon also 
and Briareus 1 in this way ? I thought you more of an 
expert than that, considering you are a man-at-arms, 
and your comrade here too ! 

At this Eu thy demus was silent ; then Dionyso- 
dorus asked some questions on Ctesippus' previous 
answers, saying : Well now, gold is in your opinion 
a good thing to have ? 

Certainly, and — here I agree — plenty of it too, 
said Ctesippus. 

Well then, do you not think it right to have good 
things always and everywhere ? 

Assuredly, he said. 

Then do you admit that gold is also a good ? 

Why, I have admitted it, he replied. 

Then we ought always to have it, and everywhere, 
and above all, in oneself ? And one will be happiest 
if one has three talents of gold in one's belly, a 
talent in ones skull, and a stater of gold in each 
eye ? 

Well, Euthydemus, replied Ctesippus, they say 
that among the Scythians those are the happiest 
and best men who have a lot of gold in their own 
skulls — somewhat as you were saying a moment ago 
that " dog " is " father " ; and a still more marv ellous 
thing is told, how they drink out of their skulls 
when gilded, and gaze inside them, holding their 
own headpiece in their hands. 

Tell me, said Euthydemus, do the Scythians and 
men in general see things possible of sight, or things 
impossible ? 
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dhrivara; Ta Sward S77770U. Ovkovv Kal cru, 
ecfrrj; Kdyco. 'Opa$ ovv rd r)\ierepa t/xarta; 
Nat. Award ovv opav earl ravra. ^irep- 
<f)va>$, €(f>7] 6 Kr^ai7T7Tos. Tt 8e; rj §' o?. M^SeV. 
at) S' ?aa>? oi5/c ot€t at5ra opai>* ovrcos r)8v$ et. 
dXXd fioL 8ok€is, ILvdvSrjfJie, ov KadevScov eiriKe- 
KOLjjLrjadat, koll el olov re Xeyovra paqhev Xeyeiv y 

B Kal av rovro iroieiv. 

T H yap ovk olov re, e(frq 6 Aiovvaooajpos, ai- 
ycbvra Xeyeiv ; Oz5S' oiruoariovv, r] S* 09 6 Kr-rja- 
177770?. *Ap' ovSe Xeyovra aiyav; "ETt r)rrov s 
e<j>y). "Orav ovv Xldovs Xeyrj$ Kal £vXa Kal 
atS-r/pta, ov aiycovra Xeyeis; Ovkovv, et ye eya), 
e^rj, 7Tapepxofiac ev rots ^aAfcetot?, dXXd (f)9eyyo- 
fieva Kal fiocovra fxeyiarov rd aih-qpia Xeyerai s idv 
rt? difjrjrac' ware rovro fiev vito ao(f>las eXades 
ovoev ei7TCov. aAA eri fxoi ro erepov emoeLgarov, 

C 07760? av eart Xeyovra aiyav. Kal /jlol eSoKec 
virepaycjoviav 6 Kr^cr ittttos hid rd 7ratSt/ca. "Orav 
aiyas, e<f)r) 6 HvdvSrjfjios, ov iravra aiyas; "Eytoye, 
rj 8' os. Ovkovv Kal rd Xeyovra crtyas 1 , etirep rcov 
airavriDV eon ra Aeyovra. 1 It be; eqtrj o Krfja- 
177770?, ov aiya irdvra; Ov hrjTTOV, e(f>rj 6 Evdv- 
1 ra XeyovTa. Stephanas : ra Xeydfieva mss. 

1 The quibble is on the double meaning of Sward, opdp 
— (a) " possible,*' and (6) " able to see." So in what follows, 
atyicvra may mean both "the speaking of a silent 

person," or "speaking of silent things." 
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Possible, I presume. 
And you do so too ? 
I too. 

Then you see our cloaks ? 
Yes. 

And have they power of sight ? 1 

Quite extraordinarily, said Ctesippus. 

What do they see ? he asked. 

Nothing. Perhaps you do not think they see 
—you are such a sweet innocent. I should say, 
Euthyderaus, that you have fallen asleep with your 
eyes open and, if it be possible to speak and at the 
same time say nothing, that this is what you are doing. 

Why, asked Dionysodorus, may there not be a 
speaking of the silent ? 

By no means whatever, replied Ctesippus. 

Nor a silence of speaking ? 

Still less, he said. 

Now, when you speak of stones and timbers and 
irons, are you not speaking of the silent r 

Not if I* walk by a smithy, for there, as they say, 
the irons speak and cry aloud, when they are touched ; 
so here your wisdom has seduced you into nonsense. 
But come, you have still to propound me your second 
point, how on the other hand there may be a silence 
of speaking. (It struck me that Ctesippus was speci- 
ally excited on account of his young friend's presence.) 

When you are silent, said Euthydemus, are you 
not making a silence of all things ? 

Yes, he replied. 

Then it is a silence of speaking things also, if the 
speaking are among all things. 

What, said Ctesippus, are not all things silent ? 
I presume not, said Euthydemus. 
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Srjfjios. *AAA' apa, c5 fieXnare, Xiyet ra irdvra; 
Ta ye S77770U Xiyovra, *AAAa, S' os, ov rovro 
ipcorw, dXXd ra irdvra ocya rj Xeyei; Ovoerepa 
Kal dp,(f>6repa, <z<f>ri v^apirdoas 6 Aiovvooocopos' 
ev yap otha on rrj dnoKpioei ov)( k'^eis o n XPJ1' 
Kal 6 Kt^gl7ttto£, wu7T€p elwdei, fieya rtdvv dva- 
Kayxdoas, EufluS^/xe, o dSeX<j)6g oov 

i^rjiJL(j)OT€pLKe rov Xoyov, Kal diroXajXi re /cat 
r\rrr]rai. Kal 6 KXetvlas rtdvv rjoOrj Kal eyeXaoev, 

<JJGT€ 6 KT-qOLTTTTOS £y€V€TO TlXeLOV 7) OeKa7rXdoiOS' 

6 8' olfiai, 1 iravovpyos ow> 6 Krrjoi7T7TOS, nap* 
avrwv rovrojv avrd ravra TraprjKrjKoeL' ov ydp 
eoriv aXXixiv roiavrrj oo<f>ia rcov vvv dvOpamtov. 

Kayo* elirov, Tt yeXas, c5 KXeivla, eirl ortov- 
haloes ovtcd TTpdyyiaoi Kal koXois; 2i) yap rjSrj n 
rrwirore etoes, c5 HcvKpares, KaXov -n pay pa; e<j>r] 6 
Aiovvoootopos. "Eyajye, €<f>r}V, Kal noXXd ye s d> 
Aiovvaooajpe. *Apa erepa ovra rov koXov, e<f>rj, 
rj ravra ru> KaXto; Kayw ev iravrl eyevopuqv vno 
aTToplas, Kal r\yovpjr\v St/cata rrerrovQevai, on 
eypv£a, ofxa)£ oe erepa e<j>r\v avrov ye rov KaXod' 
irdpeon fievroi eKaortp avrcvv KaXXos ri. 'Ecu> 
ovv, €(f)7}, napayevr\rai ooi fiovs, fiovs et, Kal on 
vvv eya> ooi Trdpeipu, Aiovvaoowpos el; Ei307j/xei 
1 5' olfjLai Badham : 5£ uot mss. 
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But then, my good sir, do all things speak ? 

Yes, I suppose, at least those that speak. 

But that is not what I ask, he said : are all things 
silent or do they speak ? 

Neither and both, said Dionysodorus, snatching 
the word from him : I am quite* sure that is an 
answer that will baffle you ! 

At this Ctesippus, as his manner was, gave a 
mighty guffaw, and said : Ah, Euthydemus, your 
brother has made the argument ambiguous with 
his " both," and is worsted and done for. 

Then Cleinias was greatly delighted and laughed, 
so that Ctesippus felt his strength was as the strength 
of ten : but I fancy Ctesippus — he is such a rogue — 
had picked up these very words by overhearing the 
men themselves, since in nobody else of the present 
age is such wisdom to be found. 

So I remarked : Why are you laughing, Cleinias, 
at such serious and beautiful things ? 

What, have you, Socrates, ever yet seen a beauti- 
ful thing ? asked Dionysodorus. 

Yes, I have, I replied, and many of them, Dionyso- 
dorus. 

Did you find them different from the beautiful, 
he said, or the same as the beautiful ? 

Here I was desperately perplexed, and felt that 
I had my deserts for the grunt I had made : how- 
ever, I replied that they were different from the 
beautiful itself, though each of them had some 
beauty present with it. 

So if an ox is present with you, he said, you are an 
ox, and since I am now present with you, you are 
Dionysodorus. 

Heavens, do not say that ! I cried. 
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tovto ye, rjv S' eyoj. 'AAAa TtVa Tpoirov, efirj, 
eTepov erepa) rrapayevopievov to eTepov erepov dv 
B eirj; *Apa tovto, €(f>rjv eyco s drropeis; -37877 8e 

TOLV dl'OpOLV T7)V GOcftLdV ene^elpOVV fJLLfJL€ loBai, 

are emdvpLixyv avTrjs. Yltos yap ovk airopa), €<f>v}> 
/cat eyoj /cat ot aAAot arravTes avdpamoi, fxr) 
eoriv; Tt Xeyeis, r)v 8' iyu), c5 AiovvooSajpe ; ov 
to kclXov kclXov Igti /cat to aiGXpov alcxpov ; *Eav 
efioiye, €<f>7} 3 80/07. Ovkovv SoKeX; Tldvv ye, 
e<j>r}. Ovkovv /cat to tolvtov tclvtov /cat to eTepov 
eTepov; ov yap 8r}7rov to ye eTepov TavTov, aAA' 

C tycoye ouS' av 7ratSa cpfjLrjv tovto airoprjGai, cb$ ov 
to eTepov eTepov eoTiv. aAA', c5 AiovvcroScope y 
tovto fiev eKwv TraprjKas, eirel tol aAAa fxoi SoKetTe 
ayoTTep ot 8r]fXLOvpyoL t ots e/caora 7tpoGr\Kei oltt- 
epya^eadai, /cat ifxels to oiaXeyeodai 7ray/caAa)? 
air epyd^eod at. OtoOa ovv 3 e<f>7] } tl TTpoarjKet 
eKOLGTOis rcvv SrjfxLovyojv ; irpwrov rlva -^aXKeveiv 
TrpoorjKei, otoBa; "Eycoye' on ^aA/cea. Tt 8e 
Kepapieveiv ; Kepaptea. Tt Se GcfxiTTetv T€ /cat 

D eKoepetv /cat tol a/u/cpa Kpea KaTaKoifjavTa eifieiv 
/cat otttqv; May eipov t rjv 8' eyco. Ovkovv edv 

TIS, £4>T)> TO. TTpOGTjKOVTa TTpaTTTJ , OpdcOS Ttpd^ei; 
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But in what way can one thing, by having a differ- 
ent thing present with it, be itself different ? 

Are you at a loss there ? I asked : already I was 
attempting to imitate the cleverness of these men, 
I was so eager to get it. 

Can I help being at a loss, he said, I and likewise 
everybody else in the world, in face of what cannot 
be ?* 

What is that you say, Dionysodorus ? I asked : 
is not the beautiful beautiful, and the ugly ugly ? 
Yes, if it seems so to me, he replied. 
Then does it seem so ? 
Certainly, he said. 

Then the same also is the same, and the different 
different ? For I presume the different cannot be 
the same ; nay, I thought not even a child would 
doubt that the different is different. But, Dionyso- 
dorus, you have deliberately passed over this one 
point ; though, on the whole, I feel that, like crafts- 
men finishing off each his special piece of work, 
you two are carrying out your disputation in excellent 
style. 

Well, he asked, do you know what is each 
craftsman's special piece of work ? First of all, 
whose proper task is it to forge brass ? Can you 
tell? 

I can : a brazier's. 

Well, again, whose to make pots ? 

A potter's. 

Once more, whose to slaughter and skin, and after 
cutting up the joints to stew and roast ? 
A caterer's, I said. 

Now, if one does one's proper work, he said, one 
will do rightly ? 
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MaAtora. YlpoorjKei Se ye, J)$ <f>rj$, rov jidyeipov 
KaraKoirreiv Kal eKhepeiv ; tb/JLoAoyrjcras ravra rj 
ov; 'ClfioAoyrjoa, €(f>7]v, dXXa ovyyvcifirjv jjloi 
ex*- ArjXov roivvv, fj 8' os, on dv ns o<f>dgas 
rov fidyeipov Kal KaraKoipas eifjrjor) Kal 67TTrjcrrj, 
rd 7rpoor}KOVTa iroirjaer Kal £dv rov ^aAfcea ns 
avrdv xaAKevrj Kal top Kepa/xe'a Kepafievy, Kal 
ovros rd rrpoor\Kovra 7rpd^eL. 
E r £l TlooeiSov, rjv 8' £yco, 17S77 KoAo<f>a)va iTTiriOrjs 
rfj ao(f>La. dpd \xol nore avrr] TrapayevrjoeraL, 
wore /xot otVeta yeveoOai; 'RTTiyvoirjs av avrr\v 3 
& HwKpares, €<t>7} 9 oiKeiav yevop,evrjv ; 'Edv ov ye 
fiovAr), e<f>r}v iyd>y SrjAov on. Tt Se', 77 8* os, rd 
oavrov olei yiyvwoKeiv ; Et fjaj n o~v dAAo Aiyeis* 
(Z776 gov yap Set apxecrOac, reAevrav 8* els "EvOu- 
orffjiov rovSe. T Ap* ovv, €</yq 9 ravra rjyet od 
elvai, cov dv dp£rjs Kal e£fj uoi avrois xPV G ^ ai ° 
302 rt av fiovArj; olov jSofe Kal rrpo^arov, dp* av 
TjyoTo ravra od etvai, a 001 e£ecr) Kal aTToSooBai 
Kal 8ovvai Kal Bvoai orcp fiovAoLo 9ea>v; a 8' dv 
fjurj ovrojs €XV> °v a< ^> Kaya> s 77S77 yap on £{• 
avrwv koAov n dvaKVipoiro rcov epojriqpidrwv, 
Kal dfia /3ovA6fj,€vos o n raptor' aKovoat- s Ildvv 
[lev ovv s e^rjv, ovrcos £X €L ' T( * TOta ^' 7 " a ion \iova 

1 The Greek words follow a usual form of prayer or hymn 
to the gods. 
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Yes, to be sure. 

And is it, as you say, the caterer's proper work to 
cut up and skin ? Did you admit this or not ? 

I did so, I replied, but pray forgive me. 

It is clear then, he proceeded, that if someone 
slaughters the caterer and cuts him up, and then stews 
or roasts him, he will be doing his proper wcrk ; and if 
he hammers the brazier himself, and moulds the 
potter, he will be doing his business likewise. 

Poseidon ! I exclaimed, there you give the finishing- 
touch to your wisdom. I wonder if this skill could 
ever come to me in such manner as to be my very 
own. 

Would you recognize it, Socrates, he asked, if it 
came to be your own ? 

Yes, if only you are agreeable, I replied, without 
a doubt. 

Why, he went on, do you imagine you perceive 
what is yours ? 

Yes, if I take your meaning aright : for all my 
hopes arise from you, and end in Euthydemus 
here. 1 

Then tell me, he asked, do you count those things 
yours which you control and are free to use as you 
please ? For instance, an ox or a sheep, — would 
you count these as yours, if you were free to sell or 
bestow them, or sacrifice them to any god you chose ? 
And things which you could not treat thus are not 
yours ? 

Hereupon, since I knew that some brilliant result 
was sure to bob up from the mere turn of the 
questions, and as I also wanted to hear it as quickly 
as possible, I said : It is precisely as you say ; only 
such things arc mine. 
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ifxd. Tt hi; ^coa t €<f>r) t ov ravra KaXels> a av 
B ^ V XV V *XU> Nat, €<j>r)v. 'O/xoAoyet? ovv rcov 
^wojv ravra fiova elvat era, irepl a av aot i£ovcrla 
rj rravra ravra iroielv, a vvv 8rj eyaj eXeyov; '0/UO- 
Xoya). Kal 09, elpwvtKcos rravv lino\djv a>s ri 
/xe'ya GKoirovjxevos , EtVe' jxoi, e^rj, a> HdJ/cpares*, 
ecrrt aot Zeus' irarpcpos; Kal iydt V7T07Trevcra$ 
rjijeiv rov Xoyov fprzp ireXevrrjcrev, arropov riva 
crrpo(f>rjv €<f>evyov re /cat iarpe^ojxrjv 77877 toairtp 
ev otKrvw etATj/x/zeiw Uvk ecrnv, r)v o eya>, w 
AiovvGoSwpe. TaAatVajpos* apa rt? av ye avQpw- 
C nos et /cat ouSe 'A^vatos*, c3 pLrfre 6eol rrarpCpoi 
etat firfre Upa fJirjre aXXo {JLrjhev KaXdv Kal ayadov. 
"Ea, rjv 8' iya), a> AtovvcroSajpe , eu^/xet re /cat fir) 
XaXeTTws /xe 77/00 St'Saa/ce. eart yap e/xotye Kal 
fiojfiol Kal Upd ot/ceta /cat rrarp&a Kal ra aAAa 
oaairep rot? aAAot? ^AdrjvaLois rwv rotovrojv. 
Etra rot? aAAots*, * Adrjvalois ovk eart Zeus* d 

narpepos; Ovk earw, rjv 8' eyoj, atn-77 77 errojvvjxia 
iwvwv ovoevL, ovu 00*01 e/c rrjeroe r-qs TroAeojs 
aTTCQKiojJLtvoi elcrlv ovd* 7)\xiv > aAAa ' AnoXXojv 
D 7rarpo)og Sta rrjv rov "Ia>vos yiveatv Zeus* 8' 
r)pZv Trarpcoos fxev ov /caAetrat, ep/cetos" Se /cat 
<f>pdrpios, Kal 'Adrjvala 1 <f>parpla. 'AAA' ap/cet 
ye, €^77 o f AtovuadSojpo?. eart yap o*ot, a*? eot/cei>, 
'AttoAAoj^ re /cat Zei)? /cat 'Adrjva. Udvv, rjv 8' 

1 'AQ-qvala Cobet : 'A^m mss. 

1 Zeus was the ancestral or tutelary god of the Dorians. 

2 Of. Eurip. Jon, 64-75. Apollo begot Ion upon Creusa, 
daughter of Erechtheus. 
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Well now, he went on ; you call those things 
animals which have life ? 
Yes, I said. 

And you admit that only those animals are yours 
which you are at liberty to deal with in those various 
ways that I mentioned just now ? 

I admit that. 

Then — after a very ironical pause, as though he 
were pondering some great matter — he proceeded : 
Tell me, Socrates, have you an ancestral Zeus 1 ? 

Here I suspected the discussion was approaching 
the point at which it eventually ended, and so I 
tried what desperate wriggle I could to escape 
from the net in which I now felt myself entangled. 
My answer was : I have not, Dionysodorus. 

What a miserable fellow you must be, he said, 
and no Athenian at all, if you have neither ancestral 
gods, nor shrines, nor anything else that denotes a 
gentleman ! 

Enough, Dionysodorus ; speak fair words, and 
don't browbeat your pupil! For I have altars and 
shrines, domestic and ancestral, and even-thing else 
of the sort that other Athenians have. 

Then have not other Athenians, he asked, their 
ancestral Zeus ? 

None of the Ionians, I replied, give him this title, 
neither we nor those who have left this city to 
settle abroad : they have an ancestral Apollo, 
because of Ion's parentage. 2 Among us the name 
" ancestral " is not given to Zeus, but that of" house- 
ward " and " tribal," and we have a tribal Athena. 

That will do, said Dionysodorus ; you have, it 
seems, Apollo and Zeus and Athena. 

Certainly, I said. 
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iyoj. Ovkovv Kal ovtol aol 8eol av elev; £<f>r} t 
li poyovot, Tjv 8* iycb, Kal SeoTrdrcH. 'AAA* ovv aol 
ye, e<j>rj' 77 ov govs d){jLoX6yrjKas avTOVS etvai; 
t Q.fjLo\6yr]Ka i €<j>rjv rl yap iraBcn; Ovkovv, e<f>i), 
Kal £<£a €lglv ovtol ol Qeoi; oj fjLoXoyrjKas ydp, 
E 60a ifjvxqv e^et, £a>a eivat. rj ovtol ol deol ovk 
exovcrt i\ivyr\v; "^xovglv, rjv 8' iyd>: Ovkovv 
Kai ^wa €lolv; Lcpa, ecprjv. Vojv oe ye itpojv, €<prj, 
ci)fjLo\6y7)Kas raur* etvaL ad, ocra ai> crot i£f) Kal 
Zovvai Kal aTTohoodai Kal dvoai av dew otco av fiovXrj. 
*Q.fjLo\6yr}Ka, e<f>rjv. ovk ecm yap fioi dvdbvGLS, a> 

EiV0 vSt) fJL€ . "Wi S17 fJLOL €v9vs, fj 8' OS", €lVe' 

€7T€L8rj aov SfioXoyeXs etvaL tov Ata KOL tovs 
dXXovs deovs, apa extort ool avToi>s airohoodat 
303 rj Sovvai r) aAA' o tl av fiovXr) xprjaOat tLairep tols 
dXXoLS 1,0)01$; iydj fiev ovv, a> KpiTOJV, cjanep 
nXr^yels vtto tov Xoyov , €K€LfjLr)v d<j>wvos' 6 Se 
KTrjoi7T7r6s fxoc lojv ojs porjOrjoajv, Uv7T7rd£ ai 
e Hpa/cAets , J e<f)r] ) KaXov Xoyov. Kal 6 kiovvoohajpos , 
UoTepov ovv, €$7], 6 'HpaKXrjs ttvitttgl^ Iotiv rj 
6 7TV7T7Ta£ 'Hpa/cA^s*; Kal 6 YsjrrjGLiriros , *Q Ild- 
aetoov, €.<j> r l> ogw&v Xoycuv a^i'crra/xac' dfxdx^> 
tco avope. 

B 'RvTavOa fjievTOi, to <f)lXe KpiTajv, ovSels ogtls 
ov TCtiv irapovTOJV V7T€pe7Trjveae tov Xoyov Kal toj 
dv8pe, Kal yeXwvTes Kal KpoTovvTes Kal ^atpovres' 1 
oXtyov TrapeTaOrjcrav. em fiev yap tols e/X7T/)0- 

1 ye\u>vres . . . KpoTovvres . . . x a ^P ovr€% Badham : yeXwvn 
, . . KpoTodvre , . , x aL P 0VTe MSS » 
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Then these must be your gods ? he said. 

My ancestors, I said, and lords. 

Well, at least, you have them, he said : or have 
you not admitted they are yours ? 

I have admitted it, I replied : what else could 
I do? 

And are not these gods animals ? he asked : 
you know you have admitted that whatever has life 
is an animal. Or have these gods no life ? 

They have, I replied. 

Then are they not animals ? 

Yes, animals, I said. 

And those animals, he went on, you have admitted 
to be yours, which you are free to bestow and sell 
and sacrifice to any god you please* 

I have admitted it, I replied ; there is no escape 
for me, Euthydemus. 

Come then, tell me straight off, he said ; since 
you admit that Zeus and the other gods are yours, 
are you free to sell or bestow them or treat them 
just as you please, like the other animals ? 

Well, Crito, here I must say I was knocked out, 
as it were, by the argument, and lay speechless ; 
then Ctesippus rushed to the rescue and — Bravo, 
Hercules ! he cried, a fine argument ! 

Whereat Dionysodorus asked : Now, do you mean 
that Hercules is a bravo, or that bravo is Hercules ? 

Ctesippus replied : Poseidon, what a frightful use 
of words ! I give up the fight : these two are 
invincible. 

Hereupon I confess, my dear Crito, that every- 
one present without exception wildly applauded the 
argument and the two men, till they all nearly died 
of laughing and clapping and rejoicing. For their 
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oOev i(f>* €Ka<jTOLs 7rdac nayKaXtog eBopvfSovv pcovoi 
ol rod EvdvSrjfiov epaoral, evravBa 8e oXlyov Kai 
ol Kioves ol ev rep AvKecco edopvfirjodv r €7tI rolv 
dv8polv Kai rfodrjuav. eyco fiev ovv Kai air 6s 
ovrco hiereOrjV, coore OfioXoyetv fj,rj8evas TTtoirore 
dvdpcoTTOvs l8eLV ovrco oo<f>ovs, Kai Travrdrraoi 
Kara8ovXto6el$ vtto rrjs ootf>tas avrolv eirl to 
eiraivelv re koX eyKcofiid^eiv avrcb irpaTTOfirjv, Kai 
e lttov ' *Q. fiaKaptoL ocfxh rrjs Oavfiaorfjs (f>vo€to$, 
ol roaovrov 7rpay/xa ovrco ra^u Kai ev SXlyco xpdvco 
e£elpyao0ov. 7roXXd fiev ovv Kai aXXa ol Xoyoi 
vfAcov KaXd exovoiv } co KvBvSrjfjie re Kai Aiowoo- 
8 tope* ev 8e rots Kai rovro pLeyaXoirpeiTecrrepov > 
on rcov ttoXXwv dvOpcbirtov Kai rcov oefivcov 8fj Kai 
SoKovvrcov rl etvat ov8ev vpXv fieXet, aAAa rcov 
ofiOLcov vfitv fiovov. eyco yap ev olSa, ort rovrovs 
rovs Xoyovs irdw ptev dv oXiyoi dyairtpev avOpcoiroL 
ofioLOL vfitv, ol S* dXXoi ovrco voovolv avrovg s coor* 
ev otS' ort alcrxvvBelev dv fi&XXov e^eXeyxovres 
rocovrotg Xoyois rovs dXXovs r) avrol e£eXeyxdp>evoi. 
Kai r68e av erepov SrjfiortKov n Kai irpaov ev 
roig Xoyoig* orrorav tf>fjre {irfre KaXov etvai firjSev 
jjLrjre dyadov irpdypLa pLrjre XevKOV firjS* aAAo rcov 
roiovrcov firjSev, firjSe ro Tiapdirav erepcov erepov, 
arexvtos p<ev rep ovri ^vppdirrere rd orofxara rcov 
dvBptoTTCov, tooirep Kai tfrare* on 8' ov fiovov rd 
rcov aXXcov, dXXd 86£aire dv Kai rd vjierepa avrco, 
rovro ttovv x a P^ €V T * eon Kai ro enaxOes rcov Ad- 
ycov a<f>aLpelraL, rd 8e 8yj fjueycorov, on ravra 
ovrcos exec vpXv Kai rexviKcos e^evprjrat, coore irdvv 
oXlytp XP° PC P dvnvovv dv fiaOelv dv8pto7Ttov, eyvcov 
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previous successes had been highly acclaimed one 
by one, but only by the devotees of Euthydemus ; 
whereas now almost the very pillars of the Lyceum 
took part in the joyful acclamations in honour of 
the pair. For myself, I was quite disposed to 
admit that never had I set eyes on such clever 
people, and I was so utterly enthralled by their 
skill that I betook myself to praising and congratulat- 
ing them, and said : Ah, happy pair ! What amazing 
genius, to acquire such a great accomplishment so 
quickly and in so short a time ! Among the many 
fine points in your arguments, Euthydemus and 
Dionysodorus, there is one that stands out in 
particular magnificence — that you care not a jot 

! for the multitude, or for any would-be important or 
famous people, but only for those of your own sort. 

! And I am perfectly sure that there are but a few 
persons like yourselves who would be satisfied with 
these arguments : the rest of the world regard them 
only as arguments with which, I assure you, they 
would feel it a greater disgrace to refute others 
than to be refuted themselves. And further, there 
is at the same time a popular and kindly feature in 
your talk : when you say there is nothing either 
beautiful, or good, or white, and so on, and no 
difference of things at all, in truth you simply 
stitch up men's mouths, as you expressly say you 
do ; while as to your apparent power of stitching 
up your own mouths as well, this is a piece of agree- 
able manners that takes off any offence from your 
talk. But the greatest thing of all is, that this 
faculty of yours is such, and is so skilfully contrived, 
that anyone in the world may learn it of you in a 
very short time ; this fact I perceived myself by 
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eycoye /cat ra> Knqai'iTTra) rov vovv irpooixoiv, cos 
raxv vp,as e/c rov 7rapaxprjfJLCL fJUfieiaOai oto$ r* 
rjv. rovro jxev ovv rov 77pdyp,aros G<f>tov irpos fiev 
304 to raxv 7rapaSt8dvat koXov t evavriov 8* olvS pcoTT OJV 
hiaXiyeodat ovk i7TiTrj8eLOV> dAA' av y ipiol rtei- 
Brjcrde, evXafirjaeode /jltj ttoXXcov ivavriov Xeyetv, tva 
/XT] raxv €KfjLa06vT€s vfitv pL7j et'Scoat x<*pw' dXXa 
/zaAtara fxev avroo irpos dAArJAco jiovoo oiaXiyeadov t) 
el Se pur}, etirep dXXov rov ivavriov, e/cetVof pbdvov, 
8$ av vpilv StSa) apyvpiov. rd avra Se ravra, 

B iav oa><f>povr}T€ , /cat rots fjbaOrjrais crvpifiovXevcrere, 
fxrjSeirore pLTjoevl dvOpwirajv SiaXeyeadat, dAA' rj 
vpuv re /cat avrois. to yap airdviov, a> EvfluSTj/xe, 
rlfiLov ro Se vBoop evajvorarov, dptorrov ov, a;? 
€(j>r} TllvSapos. dXX' dyere, tfv S 1 iytb, oira>$ /cd/xe 
/cat KAetvtai> rovSe irapaSe^eaOov . 

Tavra, oo KptTaw, /cat dAAa jSpa^ea StaAe- 
xQtvres dirfjfjLev. OKoirei ovv, oiroos avfifoirrjaets 

C 7raoa rw dvope, cos eKelvco <f>arov oloo r 1 etvat StSd^at 
rov edeXovr apyvpiov StSoVat, /cat ovre <f>voiv ov9* 
TjXiKiav e^etpyeiv ovSepbiav — o Se /cat crot /xdAtora 
irpocrqKei aKovaai, ort ovSe rov xP 7 ]l JLaT ^ €cr ^ a ^ 
<f>arov Sta/ccoAJetv ovSev — firj ov irapaXafieiv ovrivovv 
evirercos rrjv a^erepav oofilav. 

kpi. Kat fjLijVf to HwKpares, <f>tXf^KOO£ fiev 
eycoye /cat rjSewg av rt pbavddvoipa, Kivovveva) 
\ievroi Kaya> els elvai rcov o\>x ojxotwv lLvdvhr)pi<x> , 
SMC eKelvoov, &v Srj /cat av eXeyes, ra>v 7]8lov av 

P i^eXeyxofievoov viro roov roiovrwv Xoyoov rj e£~ 
eXeyxdvrajv. drdp yeXolov p,iv /xot So/cet ef^at 
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watching Ctesippus and observing how quickly he 
was able to imitate you on the spot. Now, in so 
far as your accomplishment can be quickly imparted, 
it is excellent ; but for public discussions it is not 
suitable : if I may advise you, beware of talking 
before a number of people, lest they learn the whole 
thing in a trice and give you no credit for it. The 
best thing for you is to talk to each other by your- 
selves, in private ; failing that, if a third person is 
present, it must be someone who will pay you a 
good fee. And if you are prudent you will give 
this same counsel to your pupils also — that they 
are never to converse with anybody except you 
and each other. For it is the rare, Euthydemus, 
that is precious, while water is cheapest, though 
best, as Pindar 1 said. But come, I said, see if 
you can admit both me and Cleinias here to your 
class. 

This, Crito, was our conversation, and after ex- 
changing a few more words we went off. Now you 
must arrange to join us in taking lessons from the 
pair ; for they say they are able to teach anyone 
who is willing to pay good money, and that no sort 
of character or age — and it is well that you especially 
should be told that they promise that their art is 
no hindrance to money-making — need deter anyone 
from an easy acquisition of their wisdom. 

cri. Indeed, Socrates, I love listening, and would 
be glad to learn from them ; but I am afraid I am 
one of the sort who are not like Euthydemus, but 
who, as you described them just now, would prefer 
being refuted to refuting with such arguments. 
Now, although I feel it is absurd to admonish you, 

1 Cf. Pindar, 01. i., which begins— Apiarov fi£v v5wp. 
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to vovOerelv oe, ofxws 8e, a y TjKovov, edeXco crot 
a7rayyetAat. ra>v a</>' vfxtov dmovrajv tod* on 
7TpoaeX9(x)V tls /xot TrepnrarovvTi, dvrjp olofievos 

TTGLVV 6LVCLL 00<j)6s, TOVTQJV Tl$ TOJV 7T€0t TOVS X6yOVS 

rovs els ra oiKaoTTjpia heivatv, r Q. Kplrcuv, e<j>rj, 
ovSev aKpoa ra>vSe rcbv oo<f>tbv; Ov fid rov Ata, rjv 
8' iya>' ov yap oios t r\ irpoooras KaraKovetv vtto 
rov SxXov. Kat \ir\v, ^4*1 > d^iov y rjv aKovoai. 

l oe ; rjv o eya>. Iva rjKovoas CLvbpajv ota- 
Xeyofieva)v , ot vvv goc/hLtcitol eloi rchv nepl tovs 
roiovrovs Xoyovs. Kayay elirov, Tt ovv £<f>ai- 
vovro aoi; It oe aAAo, rj o os, rj oiairep aet ay 
tis rcov tolovtojv aKovuai Xrjpovvrcov /cat ire pi 
ovSevos dijlwv dvaijlav ottovStjv Trotoviievoiv ; oi5- 
tojoI yap ttqjs Kal etire rots' oVd/xaot. /cat eya), 
'AAAa fievroi, e<f>r)v, yapiev ye rt Trpayjxd eorim 
rj (f>tXooo<f>la. Ilotov, ecfrrj, yapieVy <L /xa/caotc; 
ovoevos fJiev ovv d£iov, dXXd /cat el vvv Trapeyevov? 
ttolvv dv oe otfiat alo)(vvdrjvat vnep rod oeavrov% 
eralpov ovtqjs rjv dr ottos, edeXcov eavrov Trap- 
e^eiv dv6pd)7TOLs, ots ovoev fieXet 8 rt dv Xeyajoi, \ 
iravros oe pij/JLaros avreyovrai. /cat ovrot, oirep 
dprt eXeyov, ev rots Kparlorois elol ra)V vvv A 
dXXd yap, a> Kplrcov, e$r\, to npayfxa avro /cat I 
ot dvdpcoTTOL ot em rw Trpdy/jbari 8taTot/?oi>Te« 
(f>avXol eloi /cat KarayeXaorot. e/xot Se, cS 
TiCJKpares, to irpdyfjua e'Sd/cet ovk 6p9a>s ipeyecv 
oud' ovros ovt el ns dXXos ipeyec to fxevroi 
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I wish nevertheless to report to you what was told 
me just now. Do you know, one of the people who 
had left your discussion came up to me as I was 
taking a stroll — a man who thinks himself very 
wise, one of those who are so clever at turning 
out speeches for the law-courts 1 — and said : Crito, 
do you take no lessons from these wise men ? No, 
in truth, I replied : there was such a crowd that, 
though I stood quite close, I was unable to catch 
what was said. Well, let me tell you, he said, it 
was something worth hearing. What was it ? I 
asked. You would have heard the disputation of 
men who are the most accomplished of our day in 
that kind of speaking. To this I replied : Well, 
what did they show forth to you ? Merely the sort 
of stuff, he said, that you may hear such people 
babbling about at any time — making an inconsequent 
ado about matters of no consequence (in some such 
parlance he expressed himself). Whereupon — Well, 
all the same, I said, philosophy is a charming thing. 
Charming is it, my dear innocent ? he exclaimed : 
nay, a thing of no consequence. Why, had you been in 
that company just now, you would have been filled 
with shame, I fancy, for your particular friend : he 
was so strangely willing to lend himself to persons 
who care not a straw what they say, but merely 
fasten on any phrase that turns up. And these, as 
I said just now, are the heads of their profession 
to-day. But the fact is, Crito, he went on, the 
business itself and the people who follow it are 
worthless and ridiculous. Now, in my opinion, 
Socrates, he was not right in decrying the pursuit ; 
he is wrong, and so is anyone else who decries it : 
1 The allusion is probably to Isocrates. 
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idiXetv StaXeyeaOat rotovrots ivavriov 7toXXlov 

dvBpCOTTCOV OpdtOS fJLOt i8oK€L fl€[JL<f>€Gdai. 

2n. Q, Kptrtov, Oavptdatol clotv ol rotovrot 
dvSpes. drdp ovnco otSa o rt fieXXco ipetv. 
7Torepcov rjv 6 TrpocreXdcbv oot Kal fiefitfto/Jievos rrjv 
<f>tXooo(f)lav ; Trorepov rcov dycovloaaOat hetvcov 
eV rots htKaoTT) plots, p-qrcop rts, rj rcov rovs rotov- 
rovs €ia7T€jjL7T6vra>v s TTOt-qrrjs rcov Xoycov s ots ol 
ovrooes dycovll^ovr at ; 

KPI. "H/aora vrj rov Ala p-qrcop, ov8e otfiat 
7TCOTTOT* avrov inl StKaarrjptov dvafie/irjKevai* aAA' 
iirateiv avrov <j>aot Trepl rod irpdy 'fiaros vrj rov 
Ala Kal Setvov etrat Kal Seivovs Xoyovs orvvr tBevai. 

2ft. "HS77 puavddvto' 7repl rovrcov Kal avros 
vvv S-q epteXXov Xeyztv. ovrot yap etat ptiv, cu 
Kplrcov, ovs €<f)7] Tlp68tKos fiedopta <f>tXoaocj)ov 
re dvSpos Kal TroXtrtKOv, otovrat 8' €tvat irdvrcov 
aocfxvrarot dvOpcbncov , irpos 8k rw etvat Kal 
8ok€lv ttovv irapd ttoXXoZs > coare irapd iramv 
:v8okl/X€lv ijJL7To8thv a<f>lcrtv ztvat ov84vas dXXovs 
rj rovs TTepl <f>tXoao<f>lav dvdpdmovs. rjyovvrai 
ovv, iav rovrovs els 86£av KaracrrrjcTcoat /jtrjSevos 
8oK€tv d£lovs etvat, dvafJL<f)tcFpr]rrira>s t]8t) irapd 
iraat ra vtKrjrrjpta els 86£av otaeoOat ao<f>las nipt, 
etvat ptev yap rfj dXy]8ela a<f>a$ aocf>cordrovs , iv 
8e rots ISlots Xoyots orav a7ToXet(f>8cdotv , vtto rcov 
dpb(f>l ^LvdvZripiov KoXovead at. ao(f>ol 8e rjyovvrar 
etvat ttovv elKorcos' pterplcos ptev yap (f>tXoao<f>tas 
e^etv, pterpltos 8e TroXtrtKtov, irdvv i£ etKoros 
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though I must say I felt he was right in blaming 
the readiness to engage in discussion with such 
people before a large company. 

soc. Crito, these people are very odd. But I 
do not yet know what answer I shall give you. Of 
which party was he who came up to you and blamed 
philosophy ? Was he one of those who excel in 
the contests of the courts, an orator ; or of those 
who equip the orators for the fray, a composer of 
the speeches they deliver in their contests ? 

cri. Nothing of an orator. I dare swear, nor do I 
think he has ever appeared in court : only he is 
reputed to know about the business, so they declare, 
and to be a clever person, and compose clever 
speeches. 

soc. Now I understand : it was of these people 
that I was just now going to speak myself. They 
are the persons, Crito, whom Prodicus described as 
the border-ground between philosopher and politi- 
cian, yet they fancy that they are the wisest of all 
mankind, and that they not merely are but are 
thought so by a great many people ; and accordingly 
they feel that none but the followers of philosophy 
stand in the way of their universal renown. Hence 
they believe that, if they can reduce the latter 
to a status of no esteem, the prize of victory will by 
common consent be awarded to them, without dis- 
pute or delay, and their claim to wisdom will be won. 
For they consider themselves to be in very truth the 
wisest, but find that, when caught in private conversa- 
tion, they are cut off short by Euthydemus and his 
set. This conceit of their wisdom is very natural, 
since they regard themselves as moderately versed 
in philosophy, and moderately too in politics, on 
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E Xoyov jJL€T€X€tv yap dfiSorepajv ocrov eoei, cktos 
Se ovfes klvSvvwv Kai dywvwv KapTTododat rrjv 
cro^iav, 

KPi. Ti ovv; SoKoval aoi rl, c5 HwKpares, 
Xeyeiv; ov yap rot aXX o ye Xoyos €X €t rLV ^ 

7Tp€7T€iaV TtOV dvopWV. 

2H. Kal yap e^et ovrcos, o5 Kplrcov, evnpeireiav 
£06 fJL&XAov 77 dXrfieiav. ov yap paSiov avrovs 
77€l(7ai, otl Kal avBpuyrroi Kal raXXa irdvra, oca 
/xerafu rivolv hvoiv earl Kal dfX(f)orepoiv rvyyavei 
p,€T€X 0VTa > oaa fxev €K KaKov Kal dyaOov, rod 
jjl€v fSeXriw, rod he x^P w y^yverai^ oaa he eK 
hvoiv dyaOoiv pLrj npos ravrov, ap,<f)oZv ;^eipa>, 
7rp6s o dv eKarepov rj XP 7 ) ™ 1 * ^Kecvcov, i£ oov 
avveredrj' ocra he €K ovoiv KaKoiv avvreOevra 
fxr) 7Tp6$ to avro ovroLV iv ray fxeacp earl, ravra 

B /xoVa fieXrla) eKarepov iKelvojv iartv, a>v dfji(f>orepojv 
fxepos fjierexovaiu, el fiev ovv rj <j)tXoao<j)La 
dyadov ion /cat rj iroXiriKT] irpa^is, irpos dXXo 
Be eKarepa, ovroi §' dfxc/)orepojv fierexovres 
rovrcov iv /xecro) elotv, ovhev Xeyovatv dfi(f)or€pojv 
yap elat cftavXorepoL' el Se dyadov Kal KaKov, 
rwv piev fieXrlovs, rd)v Se x eL P ov s* €>l ^€ KaKa 
dpi(f)6repa f ovra>$ dv rt Xeyoiev dXrjdes, aXXoJS 
S' ovoajjLa>s* ovk dv ovv ot/xat avrovs o/xoAo- 

Q yrjcrai ovre KaKO) avrd> dpL<f>orepoj etvat ovre to 
{lev KaKov, to he dyaOov dXXa rto ovrt ovrot, 
djJLcf)orepa)V fierexovres dfj,<f>orepojv tfrrovs elol 
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quite reasonable grounds : for they have dipped 
into both as far as they needed, and, evading all 
risk and struggle, are content to gather the fruits 
of wisdom. 

cri. Well, now, do you consider, Socrates, that 
there is anything in what they say ? It is not to 
be denied that these men have some colour for their 
statements. 

soc. Yes, that is so, Crito ; colour rather than 
truth. It is no easy matter to persuade them that 
either people or things, which are between two 
other things and have a certain share of both, if 
compounded of bad and good are found to be better 
than the one and worse than the other ; but if 
compounded of two good things which have not the 
same object, they are worse than either of their 
components in relation to the object to which each 
of them is adapted ; while if they are compounded 
of two bad things which have not the same object, 
and stand between them, this is the only case 
where they are better than either of the two things 
of which they have a share. Now if philosophy 
and the statesman's business are both good things, 
and each of them has a different object, and if these 
persons, partaking of both, are between them, their 
claims are nought ; for they are inferior to both : 
if one is good and the other bad, they are better 
than the one and worse than the other : while if 
both are bad, in this case there would be some truth 
in their statement, but in any other case there is 
none. Now I do not think they will admit either 
that both these things are bad, or that one is bad and 
the other good : the truth is that these people, 
partaking of both, are inferior to both in respect of 
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?rpd$ eKarepov, irpos o rj re ttoXltiky} /cat rj <f>t\o~ 
GO(f>ca d£cco Xoyov iarov, /cat rplroi ovres rfj 
dXrjBeta ^rjrovoi Trpcoroi So/cetv etvai. ovyyi- 
yvcoGKeiv fj,€V ovv avrois xprj rijs £mdvp,ias /cat 
fxrj ^aA€77atVetv J rfyelodai fxevroi roiovrovs etvac 
otoL etcrr ndvra yap dvhpa XPI dyarrav, Sons 
/cat oriovv Xiyei ixofxevov <f>povqGeco$ npayfia 
/cat dvopetcos eire^itov oiairoveZraL. 

kpi. Kat fJ>r}v, co ^coKpares, /cat avros rrepl 
rcov viecov, coorrep del rrpos ere Xeyco, ev diropia 
eljxl } Tt Set avroig xprjcracrOai . 6 fiev ovv veco- 
repos eri /cat G^xiKpos eon, Kpcr6f3ovXo$ S* rjSrj 
rjXiKiav k'xet, /cat Setrat Ttvo?, ocrrts' auro> oV^o-et. 
iyeb fxev ovv orav ooi ijvyyevcofjLcu, ovrto Sta- 
rldefiai, wore fxot, ooKeiv fiavlav etvai to eW/ca 

TUJV TTCLlScOV aXXcOV fJL€V 7ToXXtOV OTTOvSrjV TOULVT7]V 

eo^/ceVat, /cat nepl rod yd(xov y ottco? £k yev- 
vaLordrrjs eoovrai firjrpos, /cat Trepl rcov xP r )f Ji( ^ TOJV > 
ottojs cos TrXovaicoraroi, avrcov Se rrepl TratSctas" 
dfjieXfjcrai' orav oe etV rtva dTTofiXeiftco rcov <£a- 
OKovrcov dv Traioevoai dv6pu>7Tovs, €K7T€7TXrjyfxai, 
/cat fioi So/c€t els zkclgtos avrcov okottovvti -navv 
dXXoKoros etvai, cos y€ TTpos ok rdXr)8fj elpijoOai' 

U)GT€ OVK €XCO OTTCOS 7TpOrp€7TtO TO fieipaKlOV 

eiri tf>iXoootf>Lav . 

2n. cpiXe Kpircov, ovk oto6a, on ev rravrl 
imrrjoevfiarL ot fxev <f>avXoi rroXXoi /cat ovSevos 
a£tot, ot Se OTTOVoaiot oXlyoi /cat rravros aftot; 
errel yvfxvaoTiKri ov KaXov So/cet goi etvai, /cat 
Xp7)fj,ariGriKr) /cat prjropiKrj /cat orparrjyia; 
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the objects for which statesmanship and philosophy- 
are important ; and while they are really in the 
third place they seek to be accorded the first. How- 
ever, we ought to be indulgent towards their 
ambition and not feel annoyed, while still judging 
them to be what they actually are. For we should 
be glad of anyone, whoever he may be, who says 
anything that verges on good sense, and labours 
steadily and manfully in its pursuit. 

cri. Now I myself, Socrates, as 1 so often tell 
you, am in doubt about my sons, as to what I am to 
do with them. The younger is as yet quite small ; 
but Critobulus is already grown up. and needs 
someone who will be of service to him. When I 
am in your company, the effect on me is such as 
to make me feel it is mere madness to have taken 
ever so much pains in various directions for the good 
of my children — first in so marrying that they 
should be of very good blood on their mother 's side ; 
then in making money so that they might be as 
well off as possible ; while I have neglected the 
training of the boys themselves. But when I 
glance at one of the persons who profess to educate 
people, I am dismayed, and feel that each one of 
them, when I consider them, is wholly unsuitable — 
to tell you the truth between ourselves. So that I 
cannot see how I am to incline the lad towards 
philosophy. 

soc. My dear Crito are you not aware that in 
every trade the duffers are many and worthless, 
whereas the good workers are few and worth any 
price ? Why, do you not hold athletics, and money- 
making, and rhetoric, and generalship, to be fine 
things ? 
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kpi. v E/xotye ndvTOJS 8rj7TOV. 

2H. Tt ovv iv iKaarrj tovtojv tovs ttoXAqvs 
rrpos €k<mjtov to epyov ov KarayeXdarovg opas; 
kpi. Nai fxd tov Ala, Kdl pudXa dXrjOij Aeyeis. 

T H OVV TOVTOV €V€KCL GLVTOS T€ </>€v£ei 

TidvTCL rd 67rtT^8eu/xara kol to) v let ovk imrpei/seis ; 

KPI. Ovkovv hUaiov ye, d> SaWpare?. 

3n. toIvvv o ye ov XPV nolei, a> Kplrcov, 

aAA' idaas \aipew tovs eTTLTrjhevovTas (f>i\oao<f>Lav, 
elre xP r i Gro ^ ^laiv evre 7TOvrjpol, avro to TTpay\xa 
fiaaaviaas kolAws re koli ev, idv \xev aoi <f>aivrjTai 
<j)av\ov ov, irdvT dvSpa aTTOTpeire, fjurj \iovov tovs 
vie is* idv 8e ^atV^rat olov olfjicu avTo iyd> etvat, 
dapp&v SiwKe /cat doKei, to Aeyofxevov Srj tovto 
clvtos Te Kal to, 7rcuSta. 
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cri. Certainly I do, of course. 

soc. Well then, in each of these, do you not see 
most men making a ridiculous show at their respective 
tasks ? 

cri. Yes, I know : what you say is perfectly true. 

soc. Then will you yourself on this account eschew 
all these pursuits, and not let your son have anything 
to do with them ? 

cri. No, there would be no good reason for that, 
Socrates. 

soc. Then avoid at least what is wrong, Crito : 
let those who practise philosophy have their way, 
whether they are helpful or mischievous ; and when 
you have tested the matter itself, well and truly, 
if you find it to be a poor affair, turn everyone 
you can away from it, not only your sons : but if 
you find it to be such as I think it is, pursue and 
ply it without fear, both you, as they say, and yours. 
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A bdera, biri li place of Protagoras, 95 
Achilles, 187 

Acumenus, father of Eryximachrts, 

physician, 113 
Adeimantus, (1) son of Cepis ; (2) 

Athenian admiral, son of Leu- 

colophidas, 115 
Aeneas, 47 

Aeschylus, Athenian dramatist 
(a 525-456 B.C.), Septem, 449 n. 

Aexone, Attic deme or district, 
69 n. 

Agathocles, Athenian music- 
teacher, 119 n. 
Agathon, Athenian dramatist (c. 

447-400 B.C.), 115 
Alcibiades (c. 450-404 b.c), 89-91, 

115 ff. ; the younger, cousin of 

Cleinias, 391 
Aleuadae, princes of Larisa in 

Thessaly, 265 
Alexidemus of Thessaly, father of 

Meno, 287 
Andron, son of ADdrotion, 113 
Anthemion, a tanner, father of 

Anytus, 335 
Antimoerus of Mende (in the 

Chalcidic peninsula Pallene), 

113 

Antisthenes (c. 444-365 b.c), dis- 
ciple of Socrates and founder of 
the Cynic philosophy. 431 n. 
Anytus, son of Anthemion, tanner 
and democrat, accuser of So- 
crates, 262, 335 
Apollo, 197, 427 n., 477 n., 489 
Apollodorus, father of Hippocrates 

and Phason, 97, 117 
Ariphron, brother of Pericles, 127 
Aristeides, "the Just," Athenian 
statesman (c. 530-468 B.C.), 3, 9, 
349 
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Aristippus, prince of Larisa in 

Thessaly, friend of Meno, 265 
Athena, 133, 489 

Axiochus, son of Alcibiades and 
father of Cleinias, 379, 391 

Bias of Priene (near Miletus), 

Ionian sage, 197 
Briareus, a hundred-armed giant, 

478 n. 

Caltaeschrus, father of Critias, 115 
Callias, wealthy patron of sophists, 

89-91, 111 ff. 
Carian slave, 35 n., 427 n. 
Cepis, father of Adeimantus, 115 
Chaeredemus, father of Patrocles 

the half-brother of Socrates, 

471 

Charmides, son of Glaucon and 
maternal uncle of Plato, 113 

Chilon of Sparta, a sage, 197 

Chios, Greek island off the coast 
of Asia Minor, 381, 437 

Cleinias, (L) father of Alcibiades, 
95 ; (2) younger brother of Alci- 
biades, 127 ; (3) son of Axiochus, 
3S5 

Cleobulus of Lindus in Rhodes, a 
sage of the time of Solon, 197 

Cleophantus, son of Themistocles, 
347 

Colchis, on the east of the Black 
Sea, native land of Medea, 427 

Connus, son of Metrobius, a harper, 
383, 463 

Corinthus, mythical founder of 

Corinth, 453 n. 
Criso of Himera in Sicily, a runner, 

175 

Critias (c. 455-404 B.C.), son of 
Callaeschrus and pupil of So* 
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crates ; afterwards oligarch, 90, 
115, 177 

Crito, wealthy Athenian and de- 
voted disciple of Socrates, 376 ff. 

Critobulus, son of Crito, 379, 502 

Crommyonian sow, 67 n. 

Ctesippus, of Paeania in Attica, 
3S5, 3S9 ff. 

Daedalus, legendary inventor of 

sculpture, 361 
Damon, Athenian musician and 

sophist, friend of Pericles, 13, 

71, 79 

Delinm, battle at (424 b.c.), 15 n., 
41 n. 

Dionysodorus, sophist of Chios 

and Thurii, brother of Euthy- 

demns, 379 ff. 
Dioscuri, or Heavenly Twins 

(Castor and Pollux, sons of Zeus), 

453 

Dorian mode in music, 39 m, 57 
Dorians, 4S9 n. 

Enipedocles, of Acragas in Sicily, 
philosopher (c. 475-415 B.C.), 
2S5 n. 

Epimetheus, brother of Prome- 
theus, 129 ff., 257 

Eryximachus, son of Acumenus, 
physician, 113 

Endorns, a wrestling- master, 349 

Eurybatus, a rogu- 149 n. 

Enthydemus, sophist of Chios and 
Thurii, brother of Dionysodorus, 
379 ff. 

Geryon, a three-headed and six- 
armed giant, 479 n. 

Glaucon, the elder, father of Plato's 
mother, 113 

Gorgias, of Leontini in Sicily, 
sophist (c. 490-395 ac), 265, 
285 n., 353, 357 

Hephaestus, eod of fire, 133 
Hercules, 469, 491 
Hermes, 135 

Herodicus, of Selymbria in Thrace 
(north of the Propontis), trainer 
and physician, 117 

Herodotus (<\ 4S4-403 b.c — ix. 
61-2), 49 

Hesiod, 117, 1S9 n. 



Hippias, of Elis, sophist, 89, 90, 

113 ff., 179 n. 
Hippocrates, of Cos, physician 

(c. 460-3S0 B.C.), 99 
Hippocrates, son of Apollodorus, 

\oung friend of Socrates, 89, 

121 ff. 

ITipponicus, father of Callias, 99, 
113, 115 

Homer, 117; (/Z. viii. 107-S) 47; 
(x. 224) 215 ; (xxi. 305) 1S7; (xxiv. 
34S) 93 ; (Od. iv. 3S3) 437 n. t (456) 
439 n ; (x. 494) 369 ; (xi. 5S2) 
114; (601) 113; (xvii. 347) SI 

Iccns of Tarentum, athlete and 
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Theophrastus : Characters. J.M.Edmonds; Herodes, 

etc A. D. Knox. (2nd Imp.) 
Theophrastus : Enquiry into Plants. Sir Arthur Hort. 

2 Vols. (2nd Imp.) 
Thucydides. C. F. Smith. 4 Vols. (Vol. I 3rd Imp., VoLs. 

II-IV 2nd Imp. revised.) 
Tryphiodorus. Of. Oppian. 

Xenophon : Cyhopaedia. Walter Miller. 2 Vols. (Vol. I 
2nd Imp., Vol. II 3rd Imp.) 

Xenophon : Hellexica, Anabasis, Apology, and Sympo- 
sium. C. L. Brownson and O. J. Todd. 3 Vols. (Vols. 1 
and III 3rd Imp., Vol. II Uh Imp.) 

Xenophon : Memorarilia and Oeconomicus. E. C. Mar- 
chant. (2nd Imp.) 

Xenophox : Scripta Minora. E. C. Marchant. (2nd Imp.) 



VOLUMES IN PREPARATION 



GREEK AUTHORS 



Aristotle : De Mundo, etc D. Furley and E. S. Forster. 
Aristotle: Histuhy of Animals. A. L. IVck. 
Plotlvus. A. H. Armstrong. 
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THE LOEB CLASSICAL LIBRARY 



LATIN AUTHORS 



St. Augustine : City of God. 

[Cicero :] Ad Herennium. H. Caplan. 

Cicero : Pro Sestio, In Vatinium, Pro Caelio, De Pro- 

vinciis Consularibus, Pro Balbo. J. H. Freese and R. 

Gardner. 

Phaedrus and other Fabulists. B. E. Perry. 

DESCRIPTIVE PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION 



CAMBRIDGE, MASS. LONDON 
HARVARD UNIV. PRESS WILLIAM HEINEMANN LTD 

Cloth $2.50 Cloth I5s. 
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